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PREFACE. 

Professor Wright, when printing his edition of the later 
Syriac version of the Kalilah wa-Dimnah l , also known as the 
fables of Bidpai or Pilpai, proposed to mo that I should prepare 
an English translation. This proposal I have carried out in the 
hope of being useful to two classes of students. The beginner, 
who uses the Syriac text for practice in reading, will, I think, 
be glad to have a literal rendering at his elbow, and the student 
of folk-lore, unacquainted with Semitic languages, to have access 
to a version of this renowned collection of stories, which would 
otherwise remain sealed to him. It is true that the Arabic' 
Kalilah wa-Dimnah, the original on which this Syriac version is 
based, has been rendered both into English and German. But 
De Sacy’s text, from which these translations were made, is 
notoriously defective, and Knatchbull’s English rendering is far 
from literal or correct, while the German versions of Wolff and 
Holmboe are now very difficult to get. 

In translating the text, which rests on a single, inaccurate 
manuscript, often exceedingly corrupt, it has been frequently 
necessary to adopt conjectural emendations. A largo number 
of these were supplied by Professors Wright and Noldeke, others 
by myself*. Nearly all of them have been already published in 
the foot-notes or list of Additions and Corrections attached to 
the Syriac text, while a few appear for the first time in the notes 

1 Tho book of Kalilah and Dimnah, translated from Arabic into Syriac. 
Edited by W. Wright, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge (Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. London : TrUbner and Co., 188-1). 

8 In a few cases I have ventured to differ from these scholars. 
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at the end of this volume 1 . Not a few of the conjectures 
adopted are confirmed, if not suggested, by the versions. 

The square bracket indicates that the enclosed word or 
clause represents what has dropped out of the Syriac text*. 
Where possible, these lost passages have been supplied from 
the Arabic version. Additions made for the sake of clearness 
are enclosed in parentheses. 

Wherever I have been at a loss how to translate or how to 
supply a gap, the fact is indicated by dots. 

The numbers in parenthesis are those of the pages of the 
Syriac text, and indicate where these commence. 

I have prefixed to the translation a concise account of the 
literary history of this collection of tales. Many readers may be 


1 I regret that M. Duval's notice in the Revue critique d'hitt. et de lilt. 
(12 Jan. 1885) did not a P |*ar earlier. He proposes a number of excellent 
emendations, of which the following are specially noticeable: Syr. text, p. 24, 
1. 8, read a[i)kh for ell A. — 49, 4, v-h/me for VMte, cf. 62, 2.— 142, 9, perhaps 
deqqath ihdehdn, -powder of lilies '—176, 8, delete the ddlatli of d-hubbeh. 
• “though separated from his friend by accident, his friendship remains fixed in 
his soul' — 188, 11, perhaps no omission need be assumed, the sense being: ‘even 
if he possessed all the good things of this world, ho would not find in them more 
than what we have mentioned (nourishment, clothing, and lodging), except to 
place them in reserve to enjoy the sight of them, just as those who look at 
them onjoy them', comp. Uickell's transl. p. 48, 1. 14.— 191, 22, read • al for 
•am.— 200, 7, the stop should have been placed after qalll.— 202, note 2, tho 
doubtful word scorns to be btiee, comp. 864, 2.— 206, 2, by transposing tho words, a 
satisfactory sense is obtained : v'r&hem harbatl id VUtAnitha, tail yaqir eh‘md 
ifleh nanne bAleh, ‘and he lovos ruins and darkness, no respectable person 
pays any attention to him'.-282, 9, add e.tar after men. -248, 7, read dead 
•than I '. instead of delta.— 274, 4, read l(t)n6eh ctM,— 277, 17, read : cUa kadi i 
h'bhu, ' tho elephant who cannot be tamed except when he is closely surrounded 
by others who are tamed', comp. BickeU's transl., p. 81, 1. 20.— 278, 6, read 
madhrkhln tor madhrikM.— 282, 22, read dflham&n, • that he may see where 
it is possiblo for him to apply himself to his work'.— 381, 11, read aikan M 
l(e)muh 6eya, ‘how (shall a groat recompense not be payed) toa doctor...'— 889, 
6, delete the tlAlath before m'nlhin. 

* In a good many unimportant or doubtful cases I have neglected to put the 
s-juare bracket, but perhaps the following had better be noted • p 68 1 21 
[on the ox] j 96, ll[i/j; 182. 8 [witAouf] ; 134, 5 [no!]; 184, 87 [were muring] ; 
140, 31 [not to] ; 149, 19 [in the houte ) ; 163, 29 [although] j 156, 21 [ic/iicii i„] 
170, 84 [mouse]; 183, 20 [if]-, 183, 22 [subdue]; 189, 18 [not]; 191. 23 [tJ 
roiuidered ] ; 194, 8 [pfroront to]; 197, 18 [want o/J; 205, 2 [not]; 211, 8 [Ac 
who]; 215, 24 [by]; 241, 83 [to everybody] ; 258, 4 [a phytic ion]. 
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interested in tlie wanderings and transformations of a book 
which lias probably had more readers than any other except 
the Bible, and I trust that the notices of the various printed 
editions will be of service to the bibliographer and the libra- 
rian. Where personal inspection was impossible, I have been 
careful to refer to the source of statements given at second 
hand. 

The chief printed authorities from which I have derived 
assistance are De Sacy’s dissertations in the Notices et Extraits 
des Manuscrits, Vols. IX., X.; Benfey’s brilliant Einleitung sur 
Pantschatantra, and his introduction to Bickell’s Kalilag und 
Damnag ; and three publications of Prof. Th. Noldeke, which, 
though short, are full of condensed information. 

The notes contain, besides the conjectural emendations 
already referred to, explanations of the text where they seemed 
needful, and corrections of my own translation 1 . 

My grateful thanks are especially due to Prof. Wright for 
reading all the proof-sheets which I ventured to send to a 
scholar who bestows more time on the work of others than on 
his own, namely those of the introduction and notes, as well as 
for much excellent advice during the course of my work ; to the 
Rev. R. Sinker, B.D., librarian of Trinity College, who has very 
kindly read the proof of every sheet from first to last, and given 
me a number of useful hints on bibliographical points; and lastly 
to Prof. W. Robertson Smith for several helpful suggestions. 

1 Tho student is particularly requested, before using the book, to noto the 
corrections made in the notes to p. 2, 1. 4 j 94, 38 ; 95, 18 ; 121, 13 ; 124, 20, 
21; 144, 11—14 ; 190, 18; 203, 11; 217, 12, 13; 221, 12, 13; 237, 36, 37; 
241, 38 ; 248, 16 ; 249, 27, 28 ; 252, 25—28 ; 253, 39—254, 1. 

I. KEITH-FALCONER. 

Caubbidob. 

19(/i January, 1885. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. Preliminary Sketch. 

§ 1. Few books ancient or modem have been so widely 
circulated or rendered into so many languages as the collection 
of tales known variously as ‘ The fables of Pilpay or Bidpai 
‘ The book of Kalilah and Dimnah ‘ Anwari Suhailx &c. A 
glance at the translation which follows this introduction will 
give an idea of what this book is. Each chapter forms a story, 
which is supposed to have been related at the request of a king 
of India by his philosopher Bidpai, in order to enforce some 
particular moral or rule of conduct. The story, simple in itself, 
generally gives rise to a number of minor parenthetical stories, 
conversations, and sayings. In many of the tales tlio parts are 
played by animals, and that as if they were men and women 1 . 

1 In this respect Indian fables differ from '/Kuopio.' In the latter, animals 
are allowed to act as animals, the former make them act as men in form of 
animals. This peculiarity of Indian conception Benfey attributes to the belief 
in metempsychosis, and the exclusively didactic nature of Indian tales. All 
tales therefore in which animals play tho part of human beings aro Indian, 
in form at any rate, if not in origin. As to tho remote origin of popular talos 
and fables in general, Benfey comes to tho conclusion that most fables about 
animals are Western or /Esopic, that the talcs on the contrary are Indian. 
Already at the beginning of the second century a.d. Indian stories had begun to 
travel East and North. Along with Buddhism they penotratod straight into 
China, where they found a ready reception. Stan. Julicn discovered two 
Chinese encyclopedias containing a number of Indian talcs translated into 
Chinese. The oldest of these oncycloprodias was finished in a.d. C68. From 
one of these collections he has selected a number of such tales and published 
thorn in a French translation under the title, 1m Avadanas, Conies et apologues 
Indieiu, <fcc. (Paris 1859). Similarly they reached Tibet, and thence Mongolia. 
Anton Schiefner has published in the Bulletin de VAcad. Impir. des Sciences de 
St. Pttersbourg German renderings of a number of Buddliist talcs found by 
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§ 2. Originating in India and forming a part of Buddhist 
literature, this collection of stories passed not later than 570 
A.D. into Persia. The story of how Khosru Nushirvan, king of 
Persia (A.D. 531—579), heard of its existence, and despatched 
the physician Barzoye to India in order to procure and translate 
a copy of it into PehlevJ, the literary dialect of Persia, is one 
which has been embellished with much pleasing fiction. This 
Pehlevi version (to which a Persian element became added) 
has, along with its Indian original, unfortunately vanished. 
From Pehlevi the book was rendered about a.d. 570 into 
Syriac by an ecclesiastic named Bud (or B5d). and about A.D. 
750 into Arabic by ‘Abdullah Ibn al-Moka«a‘. The latter 
version contains besides the original Pehlevi book a consider- 
able element of undoubted Arab origin. 

If Buddhism originated these stories, it was Islam which 
transmitted them to Europe. For while tho old Syriac version 
just mentioned had no offspring as far as is known, the Arabic 
passed into not less than five distinct languages : Syriac, Greek 
Persian, Hebrew, and Spanish. 

The Syriac version must be assigned to the tenth or eleventh 
century and ascribed to a Christian priest. Of this later Syriac 
version an English translation is given in this volume. 

The Greek version, made aliout A.D. 1080 by Symeon son of 
Seth, gave rise to an old Italian one first published in 1583. 

Several Persian translations were made, both in prose and 
verse, ranging from about a.d. 940 to 1600. I will here only 
mention three; that of Nasrullah, the Jnwdri Suhaill of 
Husain Wa‘iz, and the 'Iydri Ddniah of Abu’l-Fadl. The 
vorsion of Nasrullah was made about A.D. 1120, and was based 

him in Tibetan writing. Tho Mongols possess their own version of tho VetA- 
Inpaneharinrali (their Sziddi-Khr), and of the Sinlm.ana-dvMrinrati (their history 
of Art.hi Rord/hi Khan). The 200 years of Mongol role in Europe opened a 
wide door for the entry thither of Indian conceptions, and the Arab invasions 
contributed to the same end. The chief literary vehicles which conveyed these 
tales into Europe were tho Thlinamah of Nakhshobt, Arab writings, nnd'probably 
Jowish ones. Tho European authors who have preeminently helped to naturalise 
them in Europe are Boccaccio for the stories and Straparola for the fables. 
From the literatnro they passed to tho people, whence changed they rotumed 
to the literature, and so on. Though very numerous, they reduce themselves 
to a limited number of elementary forms. (Bcnfey‘8 EMeitnng zur Pantielm- 
lantra. Preface, pp. xii., xxi— xxvi., and pp. 24—26.) 
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on the Arabic : but the author treated his original with some 
freedom, accommodating it to his age and country, and produced 
a book suitable rather for the learned and literary than for the 
people. It has never been edited. On it is based the well- 
known Anwari Suhaili, made more than three centuries later, 
and intended by its author for a popular and simplified edition 
of the work of Nasrullah. The 'Iyari Danish (‘ Touchstone of 
knowledge’) is quite late, having been completed in a.d. 1591, 
and is merely a modernised edition of the Anwari Suhaili. The 
Turkish Huniaywn Ndmah of ‘All Chelebl is a close translation 
of tho work of Husain Wa'iz. 

A Hebrew translation of the Arabic, of uncertain date and 
authorship, was the parent of a Latin one, made between 
A.D. 12G3 and 1278 by John of Capua, a converted Jew, and 
styled by him Directorium humarne viUv. This Latin version 
had a numerous progeny, including translations in German, 
Spanish, Italian, French, English, Danish and Dutch. 

I should mention here a Latin poetical imitation of tho 
Kalilali wa Dimnah, namely Baldo's Alter AUsopus, of uncertain 
origin and probably belonging to tho thirteenth century. 

The Spanish version made directly from the Arabic was 
written by an unknown author in a.d. 1251, and on it was 
mainly based the later Latin version of Raimund do Beziers 
(Raimundus do Biterris), made for Queen Joanna of Navarre, 
wife of Philip le Bel, and finished in a.d. 1313, though Raimund 
certainly used the Directorium as well. 

All these numerous versions mark the circulation of the 
book in the West. To Anton Schiefner belongs the credit of 
discovering a Tibetan version of one of the most interesting 
chapters in tho book, made directly from the Sanscrit. That 
other portions of the book found their way to the East and 
North of India is very probable. 

For the sake of clearness I exhibit the names of these 
versions in a genealogical table (p. lxxxvi). 

§ 3. Thus the great majority of the versions of this collec- 
tion of fables and stories are based directly or mediately on the 
Arabic of lbn al-Mokaffa', the Pehlevi original of which, now 
lost, is reflected in the old Syriac version perhaps more perfectly 
than in the Arabic. The striking likeness between the two latter 
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in the parts where they correspond goes far to shew that they 
are both faithful reflexes of their common prototype. 

Beyond this point the history of the book is wrapt in deep 
obscurity. All that we know for certain is that it originated in 
India and belonged to the Buddhist literature. Whether 
Barzoyc, the Persian, found the stories in a collected form or 
made his own selection from various sources is doubtful. And 
further, supposing that he found such a book, it is still doubtful 
whether it was a compilation or proceeded from some one author. 

§ 4. The history of the Indian element of the Kalilah wa 
Dimnah on Indian soil has been exhaustively treated in the 
late Profeasor Benfey's Einleitung zur Pantschatantra (Leipzig, 
1859). Suffice it here to say, Firstly, that the extant Sanscrit 
writings which most nearly represent that Indian element are 
(1) the Panchatantra, or ' the five books’, which corresponds to 
chapter 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of De Sacy’s Arabic text 1 ; (2) three 
tales in the Mahdbhiirata', identical with chapters 11, 12 and 13 
in De Sacy; (3) one story in the first chapter of the Panchatantra, 
identical with Do Sacy’s 17th chapter : Secondly, that the Ptin- 
chatantra and, to a lesser degree, the part of the Mahiibhdrata 
in question are artificially elaborated expansions of that original 
writing or writings of which the Kalilah wa Dimnah contains a 
substantially faithful reproduction. 

II. The Arabic and oi,d Svriac Versions. 

§ 5. To the Dutch scholar H. A Schultens belongs the 
credit of having first published any portion of the Arabic 
Kalilah wa Dimnah \ The part he chose was the chapter of 
the lion and the ox. Guidi, judging from this specimen, is 
inclined to think that the MS. used by him was a most incorrect 
one*. 

The Arabic version as a whole lies before us in Silvestre de 
Sacy’s Calila et Dimna ou Fables de Bidpai en Arabe; pricidies 
cTun memoirs snr l origin e de ce livre, et sur les diverges traduc- 


i gee g§ 6, 6. 1 The great national epic of India. 

3 Pan vmionu arabiea libri Colailah ua Dimnah tier fabularum Didpa, 
philotophl Indi (Lugd. Bat., 1786, 4°.). 

• See p. 5 of Guidi 'b Studii. 
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txons qui en ont it£ faites dans Vorient (Paris, 181G, 4°.)'. De Sacy’s 
edition leaves much to be desired. His text (unpointed) is 
faulty in two respects. First, it is not the copy of any one 
manuscript, but is compounded out of several’. Second, it is 
based chiefly on a manuscript which turns out to be an inferior 
one. Noldeke says rightly : * one can almost say that the mere 
printing of any bad manuscript which might be chosen would be 
of more use to criticism’’. That the MS. on which the great 
French savant chiefly relied was exceedingly defective has 
been proved by the labours of Guidi, Noldeke and Zotenberg. 

Guidi, in his Studii sul testo arabo del libro di Calila e Dimna 
(Roma, Spithover, 1873), has supplied from three Arabic manu- 
scripts a large number of supplementary extracts, wanting in 
de Sacy’s text. All, or nearly all of these, are to be found in their 
proper places in the versions. See for instance the table on 
p. 317 of this book. 

Noldeke in his Die Erzaldung vom Mausekonig vnd seinen 
Ministem (Gottingen, Dieterich, 1879)* gives German renderings 
of this story as found both in the unique manuscript of the 
old Syriac and in an Arabic text represented by four manu- 
scripts of the Paris National library 1 . A complete transcript of 
the text of the passage in Ancien Fonds 1489, with a collation 
of the three other manuscripts, was supplied to him by Zotenberg 
and accompanies the translation. Noldeke found that Anc. 
Fonds 1489, the MS. which De Sacy made least use of, agrees 
best (at any rate in this chapter) with the old Syriac, and 
therefore contains the most ancient text, while the MS. which 
he used most is very much abridged. 

Of modem editions there are several. They all reproduce 
De Sacy’s text with slight alterations. There is an Egyptian 
one published at Bulak in A.H. 1249 (A.D. 183J)'; Guidi' says 
that he has used an Egyptian edition of a.h. 1251 (a.d. 183$), and 

1 The volume also contains the Mu'allaka of Lebid, in Arabic and French. 

" De Sacy, op. eit. pp. 57 — 61. 

’ Gilttingische gelehrte Ameigen, September 1884, p. 676. 

* Printed in the Abhandlungen d. k. Geeell. d. IViuenscha/ten su Gottingen. 
Bd. xxv. hist. phil. Classe 5. 

5 Ane. f. 1489; Anc. f. 1502; Suppl. ar. 1794; and Suppl. ar. 1793. 

* 1“ Camb. Univ. Library. 

1 Studii ml testo die., p. 5. 

K. F. b 
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its reprint of A.H. 1285 (a.d. 186§); and Zenker mentions another 
lithographed at Delhi in 1850. I possess a Mosul edition, by the 
Dominican fathers of that place, published in 1876 and freely 
pointed, and a Beirut edition, published in 1882, partially 
pointed. In the Mosul edition the coarser passages have been 
altered. 

Of modem translations there are three : an English one by 
Knatchbull 1 , a German by Holmboe*, and a German by Wolff’. 
Knatchbull's is a free translation of the original, as he says in 
his preface. Like the good Dominicans of Mosul he has altered 
the indelicate stories. 

§ 6. De Sacy’s edition contains 18 chapters : viz. 

1. The preface of ‘All son of ash-Shah the Persian. 

2. The mission of Barzoye to India to procure a copy of the 
book. 

3. Exposition of the subject of the book by ‘Abdullah son 
of nl-Mokaffh‘. 

(A list of contents follows here) 

4. Biography of Barzoye, and his search after a true re- 
ligion. 

5. The lion and the ox ; or two friends between whom a 
crafty interloper sows dissension. 

6. Investigation of Dimnah's conduct, and his defence of 
himself. 

7. The ring-dove ; or the love of sincere friends. 

8. The owls and the crows; or an enemy of whom one 
should beware. 

9. The ape and the tortoise; or the man who, having 
grasped something, lets it slip. 

10. The ascetic and the weasel ; or the hasty man. 

' Kalila and Dimna, or the Fablee of Bidpai. Translated from the Arable. 
By the Rev. Wyndham Knatchbull, A.H. (Oxford, 1819). Knatchbull was a pupil 
of De Saey. 

* Calila und Dimna, eine Reihe moralieeher u. politiecher Fabeln dee Philo- 
sophen Bidpai, at u dem arabitchen ron L. If. Holmboe (Christiania, 1889). 

1 Dae Buck dee H'eieen in luet ■ und lelirreiehen ErtHhlungen dee indiechen 
Philoeophen Bidpai. The book is one of a series entitled Morgenl/lndieche 
F.rzlililungrn venlcutecht v. Ph. IVolff. The Carab. Univ. Lib. contains a 
Ktuttgard edition of 1839, preface dated 1837. 2 parts in one vol., marked 2* Auflagc 
large 12*. Zenker mentions a Stuttgard edition of 1887, 2 vols., large 12". 
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11. The mouse and the cat; or the man who has many 
enemies. 

12. The king and the bird; or the vindictive man whom 
one should not trust. 

13. The lion and the jackal ; or the man who seeks to be 
reconciled with one whom he has illtreated. 

14. Story of Iladh, Biliidh, and Irakht. 

15. The lioness and the horseman ; or the man who refrains 
from hurting another, because of the harm he would thereby 
bring upon himself. 

16. The ascetic and his guest ; or the man who abandons 
his craft for another, and forgets the first without learning the 
second. 

17. The traveller and the goldsmith ; or the man who does 
good to those who are unworthy. 

18. The king’s son and his companions ; a chapter shewing 
that God's decrees are inevitable. 

Three additional chapters appear in some manuscripts, viz. : 

19. The king of the mice ; or the advantage of having a 
wise counsellor. 

20. The heron and the duck. 

21. The dove, the fox and the heron; or the man who can 
give good advice to others but not to himself 1 . 

§ 7. In the preface of ‘Ali an account is given of the origin 
of the book. Alexander, having defeated Porus (jy i) king of 
India, appoints one of his own officers to succeed that monarch. 
But scarcely are the troops withdrawn, than the people depose 
their alien ruler and replace him by a descendant of their own 
ancient kings, named Dabshalim. The new king soon abandons 

1 The first known mention of the Arabic Kalllah tea Dimnah occurs in the 
ante-Islamio history of Ibn WMih (Al-Ya‘kubi), ed. M. Tb. Houtsma, pp. 
' v ~ ' ", where oily ten chapters are enumerated, as follows : 1. Lion and ox. 
2. Trial of Dimnah. 3. Owls and crows, 4. Bilad, 5. Goldsmith and traveller, 
0. Ape and tortoise, 7. Cat and mouse, 8. Lion and jackal, 9. Ring dove, 10. 
Lioness and horseman. 

This list would seem to have no value, because it omits threo chapters found 
m the old Syriac version (§§ 24, 28) viz. Ascetio and weasel, King and bird, King of 
the mico. These must always havo belonged to the Arabic. The titlo too of tho 
5th chapter is inaccurately given. 

Ibn Wadih lived into the first years of the tenth century of our era. 

12 


' 
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himself to caprice and cruelty. A Brahman philosopher Baidaba 
(Bidpai, Pilpai) determines, if possible, to restore him to the 
paths of moderation and justice. His disciples attempt in vain 
to dissuade him from his enterprise. He goes to the king and 
makes representations to him. The king flies into a passion, 
and condemns the philosopher to death, but immediately after 
commutes the sentence to one of strict imprisonment. One 
night the king, uuable to sleep, is thinking about the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies and the system of the universe, 
and is thereby reminded of Baidaba. Reproaching himself for 
his injustice to him, he sends for him out of prison and makes 
him his minister. In this capacity, Baidaba employs his spare 
time in composing treatises on government, and the king, by 
following the rules of conduct thus laid down for him, becomes 
an object of adoration to his people, and receives the submission 
of neighbouring princes. While studying the history of his 
predecessors, Dabshallm notices that each of their reigns had 
been marked by the publication of some particular book, and 
thus conceives the wish of leaving to posterity some work which 
will perpetuate his name. Accordingly he commissions Bai- 
daba to compose a book containing useful lessons for the conduct 
of kings who would secure the loyalty and obedience of their 
people, and enlivened by light and amusing stories. One year 
is allowed him in which to complete his task. Baidaba there- 
upon retires with a disciple to a private chamber and dictates to 
him the work in fourteen chapters, each of which contains a ques- 
tion with its answer. These he collects into one book and calls it 
the book of Kalilah and Dimnah. At the expiry of the year it 
is read to the king, who offers handsome presents in return for 
it. Baidaba declines them all, merely expressing the wish that 
the work may be carefully preserved, lest it be stolen and fall 
into the hands of the Persians. The preface concludes by 
mentioning briefly that Nushfrvan king of Persia afterwards 
heard of the book, and by means of the physician Barzoye 
obtained a copy which he deposited among the royal treasures. 

The reputed author of this preface Noldeke would identify 
with ‘ All ibn Muhammad ibn Shah al-Tahirf, a frivolous writer 
and a descendant of Shah ibn MikSl who died A.H. 302'. But 
1 Mttuuknnig, p. 6 : referring to the Fihriil, p. 153. 
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whoever the author was, it did not gain admission into Arabic 
manuscripts until late. For not only is it wanting in some of 
these, but it is absent from all the off-shoots of the Arabic 
version. It no doubt owes its existence to the wish to give 
some account of so celebrated a book, and should be classed 
with the introduction to the Pauchatantra* and to that pre- 
fixed to the Anwari Suhaill. It is based on a fabulous con- 
nection between king Dabshalim, known to them solely 
through the Kalilah wa Dimnah, and Porus, familiar to them as 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great, not so much from history 
as from the mass of popular traditions about the latter. Such 
is Benfey’s account of this chapter*. 

§8. The contents of the second chapter are briefly as 
follows. NuahlrvSn king of Persia, having heard that there 
exists in India a book containing every kind of instruction, 
directs his vizir Buzurjmihr to find a man of literary ability and 
zeal, acquainted with Indian and Persian. The vizir selects 
Barzoye*. The latter then receives the order to procure the 
book, which is supposed to bo in the library of the king of 
India. Arriving in India, ho meets with great difficulties, but 
at last makes friends with a certain Indian through whoso 
assistance he obtains not only the book he is seeking for but 
also other works of great value. Barzoye works day and night 
translating the book into Persian, fearing lest the kiug of 
India may ask for it. This done, he returns home. A large 
assembly is convened, and the book is read aloud. It is 
universally admired. The king offers him the costliest presents, 
but he declines them all except a robe, asking however that the 
king may command his vizir to write a short account of his 
(Barzdye’s) life, to be placed before the chapter of the Lion and 
the Ox, that is at the commencement of the book proper. His 

1 Benfey'a Vantschatantra, pp. 1 — 3. 

* Benfey’s EinUitung tur PanUch. pp. 54, 55. 

J Persian authors write the termination ij } 6 ye, or The pronuncia- 

tion prescribed by Arab grammarianr, namely <t_^_ aicaihi should probably be 

rejected as pedantic. So Noldeke in the Z. D. M. O. xxx., p. 753. See further 
Olshausen in the Monatrbericht dtr k. Akad. dtr Wiaennhafttn tu Berlin. 
16 Juno, 1881; and De Lagarde in the G6ttingiiche gelehrte Ameigen for 1883, 
pp. 707—709. 
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request is granted. The vizir retires and writes the history of 
Barzoye ' from the period when he first frequented the schools ; 
describes how he journeyed to India for the purpose of extending 
his knowledge in chemistry and medicine, and learnt the lan- 
guage of the country, bringing the story of his life down to the 
time when Nushirvan sent him thither in search of the book; 
and takes care to omit nothing that can illustrate all the good 
qualities which Barzoye possessed.’ The history, when finished, 
is read aloud to an assembly of nobles and courtiers. 

Such is the substance of this chapter as found in De Sacy’s 
edition, in the Persian of Nasrullah, and in the Greek of Symeon 
Seth. It is not represented in the later Syriac version, and 
of course not in the old Syriac. In the remaining offshoots of 
the Arabic, it appears in a different place aud in a different form. 
The Hebrew version, reflected in John of Capua's Latin the 
old Spanish, and Raimund’s Latin (a compound of the first 
two*), all place it after De Sacy’s 3rd chapter, which in these 
versions heads the book. In the Directorium De Sacy’s 3rd 
and 2nd chapters together form the Prologue, after which come 
the words ‘ Explicit Prologus. Incipit liber.’ De Sacy’s 4th 
chapter (Biography of Barzoye) comes next as first chapter, after 
which his order is preserved throughout (except that his 13th 
chapter is placed after the 16th). Since in the Hebrew version 
the 3rd chapter corresponds to De Saey’s 6th, the first chapter 
must have been De Sacy’s 4th, and De Sacy’s 3rd and 2nd no 
doubt together formed the prologue, just as in the Directorium. 

In the old Spanish and in Raimund's Latin, the chapters 
follow precisely the same order as in the Directorium. Only 
in the old Spanish the Prologue corresponds to De Sacy's third 
chapter alone, the first chapter being his fourth, the second his 
fifth, and so on ; while in Raimund’s Latin there is no prologue 
at all, his first chapter being De Sacy’s third, his second 
De Sacy’s second, and so on. 

The substance of the chapter too is very different in these 
versions, and agrees with Firdausi’s account in the section of the 
Sh&h-ndmah which he has devoted to describing the acquisi- 

1 Unfortunately the unique MS. of the Hebrew version is mutilated and only 
begins in the middle of its third chapter ( = De Sacy's 6th). 

* Sec §64. 
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tion of the Kalllah wa Dimnah. According to this form of the 
story it is not the Persian king who hears of an Indian book and 
procures it with difficulty, but the physician Barzoye who reads in 
some book that in India are high mountains on which certain 
trees and plants grow, out of which a preparation can be made 
capable of raising the dead. This information he makes known 
to the king of Persia, who promptly sends him to India in order 
to search for them. For a year he tries a number of plants in 
vain. At length he has recourse to the wise men of India, one 
of whom tells him that the passage he has read is allegorical, that 
by the mountains are meant wise and understanding men, by 
the trees and plants the wisdom and understanding of the same, 
by the medicine their books of instruction and wisdom, and 
by the dead those who are destitute of wisdom. He now procures 
these writings and translates them. One of them is the book of 
Kalilah and Dimnah. 

Since this form of the story exists in two independent 
versions of the Arabic, viz. the Hebrew and the Old Spanish, 
Benfey infers 1 that Firdausi read it in his copy of the Kalllah wa 
Dimnah, and not that Firdausi was the source whence it found 
its way into the Arabic version. He holds that it is older 
than the form in De Sacy’s text, and should be assigned to the 
publisher of the Pehlevi translation, by whom it was intended 
to stand as a kind of preface at the head of the whole book and 
before the table of contents, the book commencing with the 
biography of Barzoye. This theory, Benfey points out, agrees 
with the fact that in all the versions the table of contents 
stands before the biography and after the mission of Barzoye. 
De Sacy’s third chapter, the preface of Ibu al-Mokaffa', was no 
doubt originally intended to stand before the mission of Barzoye. 
Otherwise it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Ibn al- 
Mokaffa' wrote two prefaces, which is unlikely both in itself 
and because Ibn Kliallikan records that the treatise at the 
commencement of the Kalilah and Dimnah is by Ibn al- 
Mokaffa', in other words that in his copy Do Sacy’s third chapter 
stood at the head of the book. 

Benfey further thinks that the reason why the primitive 

1 EinUitung :ur Panitch., pp. 61 sqq. 
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form of the story was replaced in some copies by the other and 
longer one, was that the discovery of the book, as related 
originally, was thought by some reader to be unworthy of so 
celebrated a book. Too large a part was played by chance. So 
he wrote the story differently and so as to assign the book a 
prominent place from the commencement of the narrative to 
the end 1 . 

How much truth there may be in the older form of the 
story it is impossible to say. 

§ 9. There is nothing in De Sacy’s third chapter (which as 
noticed in § 8 originally occupied the first place) to forbid us 
accepting the statement of the superscription, namely that 
Ibn al-Mokaffa' was the author of it : nor is there any external 
evidence to the contrary. It is simply a preface explaining the 
nature and object of the book. Several tales are introduced. 
They aro all fully investigated by Benfey*. 

§ 10. The biography of Barzoye is of great interest. The 
heading of the chapter ascribes it to Buzurjmihr, vizir of 
NushlrvSn, in harmony with the account given in the second 
chapter*, which account further agrees with the fact that in all 
the versions (except the later Syriac) this biography stands at the 
head of the book proper, that is immediately before the chapter 
of the Lion and the Ox and after the table of contents. In the 
later Syriac it stands last of all. That Buzurjmihr had little 
or no share in writing the chapter is probable enough : for not only 
is it written in the first person throughout, but it contains too 
much about the inner life of Barzoye to have been written by 
any but himself. Further, the long aud detailed anatomical 
description (pp. 262, 263) betrays the physician unmistakeably. 
What Buzurjmihr had to do with the writing of the chapter is 
uncertain. At most he could not have done more than arrange 
materials supplied him by Barzoye. More probably, he merely 
lent his name as a compliment. 

The substance of the chapter is as follows: Barzoye, a young 
man of good birth and education, conceives an ardent desire 
to study medicine. Having acquired extensive knowledge of 
the art, he pauses and considers whether he will live for worldly 


1 Benfey'e Einleitung tur Pantich., p. 61. 
» Ibid., i 14. • See S 8. 
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gains or heavenly joys. He decides to make the latter his 
object, and accordingly treats the sick for nothing, looking for 
recompense to God done. To the poor he gives money as well 
as medical aid. He becomes the object of royal favour even 
before his journey to India. Finding however that it is 
impossible to cure a person so completely as to make a recur- 
rence of disease impossible, he ceases from his zeal for the 
medical profession and resolves to lead a purely religious life. 
But here a difficulty meets him. There are many religions: 
which is the right one? Men, he finds, embrace a religion 
either by compulsion, or because their fathers professed it, or 
from sordid motives. He consults teachers belonging to all tho 
various creeds. Each one extols his own religion and reviles 
that of his fellow. The arguments of none are convincing. 

He is inclined to devote himself for a season to meditation 
and research, but the thought occurs to him that the time for 
dying may be near. Thereupon he casts himself on the mercy 
of God, and also on the good deeds ' which have gone before 
him. In the meantime he endeavours to live as harmless and 
virtuous a life as he possibly can, eschewing all crime and unlaw- 
ful pleasures. At length ho wishes to devote himself eutirely 
to asceticism and piety. For a time he hesitates, fearing lest, 
having set out on this course, he may not have strength and 
perseverance to continue in it, on account of the hardships and 
pnvations it involves. He becomes more and more convinced 
that earthly pleasures are empty and transitory, that human 
life is full of sorrows, and that the majority of men sacrifice 
their final bliss to present and fleeting gratifications. Finally 
he resolves to remain as he is and to strive to become as perfect 
as he can, hoping that at some future time he may meet with 
' a guide for his path, a power to rule his soul, and one who will 
order his affairs.’ 

Barzoye ends his story by saying that he returned from 
India after copying out many of the Indian books, and in 
particular the book of Kalilali and Dimnah '. 

A large number of tales and illustrations are introduced. 
These are fully treated of by Benfey ( Einleitung zur Pantsch., 

1 According to John ol Capua, Barzdye resolves in the end, not to remain a 
physician, but to become an ascetic. 
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pp. 77 — 83). The prominent part which asceticism plays 
in this biography Benfey connects with Buddhism, then in full 
vigour in India. Barzoye's study of Indian books and sojourn 
in India cannot fail to have familiarised him with this phase of 
Buddhism '. 

The short notice of Barzoye by Ibn Abi Usaibi'a* adds 
little to the information given in the chapters relating the 
mission and biography of Barzoye. According to that notice, 
he was born at Merv esh-shahjan and was private physician to 

I N Qshirvan. 

§11. With the chapter of the Lion and the Ox we enter on 
the original Indian book. This and the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th 
chapters of the Kalilah wa Dimnah correspond respectively to 
the five chapters of the Panchatantra *. The 6th chapter is not 
Indian at all, but Arabic, and first appears in Ibn al-Moka£fa"s 
version 4 . 

The story of the lion and the ox illustrates how two loving 
friends may be set at variance by a crafty interloper. It runs 
briefly as follows. A merchant has extravagant sons who 
squander his money and earn nothing. He admonishes them. 
The eldest son in consequence turns over a new leaf and sets 
out on a trading expedition. He has with him a waggon drawn 
by two oxen. One of these, named Shanzabah, becomes ex- 
hausted by over-exertion, and is left behind in charge of 
an attendant. The latter, growing tired of waiting, leaves 
Shanzabah, overtakes his master, aud declares that the ox 
is dead. Shanzabah recovers strength, finds pasturage and 
water, and becomes sleek and fat. A lion, who lives in the 
neighbourhood and is king of the beasts in that part, hears 
Shanzabah bellowing, and is very much frightened, never having 
heard or seen an ox before. Two jackals, named Kalilah and 
Dimnah, are courtiers at the king's gate. Kalilah is content 
* Benfcy’s Einleit. tur Panltcli. p. 76. 

* Wflstenfcld's Oaehichte der arnbitchm Aerzle und Xatur/oncher (Got- 
tingen, l&iO) p. 6. But in Muller’s edition of Ibn Abi Usaibi'a (Part i., p. 808) 
oven these particulars are absent. 

* The order of the chapters in Do Sacy’s edition from the 5th to the 12th 
inclnaive is the same in all manuscripts and versions, except in the old Italian, 
where the 14th occupies the place of the 11th. On the Panchatantra and its 
relation to the Kalilah tea Dimnah sec § 33. 

‘ Sec S 18- 
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with his position and pay, but Dimnah is ambitious and 
grasping. Dimnah, perceiving that the lion’s mind is not at 
ease, determines to approach him, offer his services, and if 
possible relieve his distress, and by that means improve his 
position and his salary. Kalilah warns him of the danger of 
approaching princes. Dimnah, nothing daunted, enters the 
lion’s presence and makes an offer of his services in a general 
way. Finding that he has made a favourable impression, 
Dimnah at length makes bold to ask why the king is not at his 
ease, and refrains from hunting and amusing himself as usual, 
ihe lion only replies that it is not on account of fear that ho 
does so. But at this moment the ox is heard to bellow. The 
lion out of sheer fright confesses the truth. Dimnah, after 
soothing the king’s fear and telling him the story of the fox 
and the drum (p. 14), offers to go to the ox, take stock of him, 
and bring back a report. The offer is accepted, and the 
account Dimnah gives is reassuring. Dimnah is sent a second 
time, nnd comes back bringing the ox with him, having in the 
meantime inspired him with that respect which is due to 
«mgs, and at the same time given him the most solemn 
promises of safety. 

The lion and the ox speedily make friends with one another, 
and the ox is exalted beyond all his fellows before the king. 

lmnah now envies the ox exceedingly, and is specially vexed 
to think that he should have been the cause of Slmnzabah’s 
prosperity. He complains bitterly to Kalilah, who then tells 
im the story of the ascetic and the rogue, or ‘ Don’t complain 
of what is your own fault' (pp. 18 — 21). A long conversation 
.ween the two jackals ensues, in which Dimnah announces 
his intention of compassing the death of Shanzabuh by guile, 
and tells two very clever stories (pp. 23 — 28) to shew that mere 
strength is no match for cunning. He then goes to the lion, 
tells him that the ox has treasonable designs against him, and 
advises him without delay to make an end of him ; relating the 
story of the three fishes (p. 31) or the danger of carelessness and 
inattention, and then that of the louse and the flea (p. 34) 
or the danger of making friends with strangers. The lion is 
unwilling to believe in the perfidy of Shanzabah, and Dimnah 
only succeeds in arousing his suspicions. Before leaving, Dimnah 
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tells him that the ox, when he comes again, will present 
the appearance of one on the point of making an attack. From 
the lion, Dimnah goes to the ox, and succeeds in making him 
equally suspicious of the lion ; though he will not believe that 
the lion himself is guilty, but that his advisers have out of envy 
stirred him up against his friend. This reflection suggests the 
clever story of how the wolf, the crow and the jackal brought 
about the death of the honest camel (pp. 43 — 47). The ox, 
determined to face the lion boldly and not to plot against him 
behind his back, enters the royal presence, naturally wearing a 
downcast face. The lion, as Dimnah has anticipated, thiuks he 
means to do battle, and rushes at him. Kalllah and Dimnah 
look on at the battle. It must have lasted a very long time, 
for before the lion has killed the ox outright, Kalllah has time 
to administer a protracted lecture, including the story of the 
man, the bird and the apes (p. 53), that of the rogue and the 
simpleton (p. 56), and that of the merchant and his iron (p. 59). 
The lion, having killed his friend, repents of his hasty conduct, 
reflecting that the ox may have fallen a victim to the calumny of 
envious persons. The brief statement at the end that Dimnah’s 
treachery was afterwards discovered and punished is wanting in 
the Panchatantra and in the old Syriac version, and is there- 
fore an Arabic addition, which either suggested or was suggested 
by the next chapter, namely the account of the trial, defence 
and punishment of Dimnah. 

§ 12. That the 6th chapter in De Sacy’s edition formed no 
part of the original Indian book is certain. It is wholly 
wanting in the Panchatantra, the last chapter of which ends by 
saying that the lion troubled himself no more about Shanzabah, 
promoted Dimnah to be minister, and reigned happily'. Nor 
can any trace of such a chapter be found in any of the Indian 
offshoots of the Panchatantra’. Moreover, however much this 
may offend against our moral feeling, it is yet in thorough 
harmony with Indian politics, of which the pervading spirit is a 
selfish egotism. This chapter is also wholly wanting in the 
old Syriac version’, in which, as in the Panchatantra, the 
chapter of the lion and the ox ends without the slightest hint 

' Benfey's Panlnrh. p. 124. * Benfey'* EinMtung tur Pantich. p. 298. 

* Kal. u. Dam. Transl. p. 32. 
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that Dimnah was ever brought to trial and punished. Hence 
it is reasonable to assume that the PehlevI version did not 
contain it, and therefore that it first appeared in the Arabic. 

Though it is perhaps the least interesting chapter in the 
book, the author of the later Syriac version has spun it out to 
a preposterous length. 

§13. The story of the ring-dove is perhaps the most 
pleasing in the book. It corresponds to the second book of the 
Panchatantra, and runs briefly thus. A certain crow, perched 
on a tree, espies a fowler coming towards it. He spreads a net 
on the ground and scatters some seeds over it. Presently, a 
ring-dove and a number of her companions, tempted by the 
bait, are all caught. But before the fowler comes up, the doves 
by a united effort pluck up the net, and fly with it into the air. 
The crow, wishing to see the end of the affair, flies after 
them. The ring-dove conducts her companions to the hole of a 
certain mouse, her friend, who in a short time gnaws through 
the net and liberates them all ; whereupon they fly home again. 
But the crow remains, having conceived an ardent desire to 
make a friend of the mouse. The mouse, distrustful at first, is 
at length persuaded to accept the proffered friendship. One 
day the crow remarks to the mouse, that his dwelling is 
dangerously near the public road, and proposes that they both 
retire to a more secluded place, where a certain tortoise, a friend 
of the crow, lives. The mouse consents, and the crow, taking 
hold of the mouse’s tail, flies away with him to the pond where 
the tortoise lives. They are well received, and the mouse 
at once proceeds to entertain his two friends by giving them an 
account of the circumstances which led to his becoming 
acquainted with the crow. He had formerly lived in prosperity 
and affluence, the envy and pride of many other mice, for whom 
he procured food. But fortune forsook him and his means of 
sustenance were cut off, whereupon the other mice turned their 
backs upon him, and mocked at him. And this was why he 
had left that place and come to live in the fields, where he was 
visited by the crow. After they have conversed together yet 
awhile, there comes running towards them a gazelle, seeking 
refuge from a huntsman who, he thinks, is pursuing him. 
The tortoise, seeing him eye the water as if thirsty, begs him 
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to drink without fear, and then invites him to live with them, 
assuring him that no huntsman ever comes that way. This 
select society makes a habit of meeting together from time 
to time to enjoy each other’s company. But one day the gazelle 
is missing. The crow soars into the air, and lo the gazelle 
lying captive in a net ! He flies back with the sad news. The 
mouse forthwith sets out in order to liberate his friend by 
gnawing through the meshes of the net. Hardly has he 
reached the gazelle, than the tortoise also comes up, declaring 
that he could not bear to be left all alone without his friends. 
While they are yet conversing together, the huntsman draws 
near. But the meshes are severed, the gazelle runs swiftly 
away, the crow ascends rapidly into the air, and the mouse 
hides himself craftily ; the tortoise alone remains. The hunts- 
man, on finding the tortoise, binds him with a cord and carries 
him over his shoulder. His friends, the gazelle and the crow, 
then beg the mouse to devise a means of rescuing him. Acting 
on the advice of the mouse, the gazelle lies down where the 
hunter can see him, as if wounded, and the crow settles on him 
ns if pecking the wound. The huntsman lets go the tortoise, 
and runs after the gazelle. The gazelle retires slowly, eo as to 
induce the huntsman to continue his pursuit for a while. The 
mouse thus gets time to gnaw through the cord which binds 
the tortoise, and they are all saved. They end their lives in 
peace and happiness. 

§ 14. The next three chapters' — De Sacy’s 8th, Oth and 
10th — correspond to the remaining three books of the Pancha- 
tantro. The story of the owls and the crows (pp. 129—157) is 
long and not very interesting. That of the ape and the 
tortoise (pp. 158—168), on the other hand, is a most enter- 
taining tale. It is too short to require an outline here. The 
chapter of the ascetic and the weasel (p. 169) is made up of two 
stories, both of which have become naturalised in the literature 
of every civilised people. 

§ 15. The next three chapters’— De Sacy’s 11th (mouse 
and cat), 12th (king and bird), and 13th (lion and jackal)— 
though not to bo found in the Panchatantra, appear in the 

> Knatchbnll, pp. 218-278: my translation, pp. 129-171. 

* Knatchbull, pp. 273—818 : my translation, pp. 172-208. 
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Mahabharata 1 * 3 , whence they are translated at length by Benfey 
in his Einleitung ’. The story of the king and the bird is also 
to be found in the Harivanga (v. 1117 ff.). 

§ 16. The next chapter in De Sacy’s edition, the 14th’, is 
of considerable interest. 

A certain good king one night has eight dreams, which 
alarm him so much that he sends for the Brahmans to 
interpret them. The Brahmans, deeply embittered against his 
majesty for having recently put to death 12,000 of them, 
resolve to utilise this opportunity for the purpose of gaining 
political ascendancy, and, if necessary, of taking the king’s life. 
Accordingly they tell him that he has good reason to be 
alarmed by his dreams, but that, having searched in their books, 
they have discovered means of averting the threatened danger. 
Namely, the king must deliver up to them his favourite wife, 
his favourite son, his confidential adviser, his secretary, his 
swiftest horse, his matchless sword, his two best war elephants, 
his powerful Bactrian camel, and last and chiefly, the wise 
Kibarifln. These they must put to death, and mix their blood 
in a caldron. The king must then sit in this caldron. When 
he gets out, they must stand round him, mutter incantations, 
spit upon him, and wash him with water and sweet oil. After 
this he may return to his palace. By this means the danger 
will be averted. But if the king refuses to adopt this course, 
his kingdom will be taken from him, and he himself lose his 
life. The king retires, falls on his face and weeps, and * turns 
himself about on the ground as a fish does when it is taken out 
of the water,’ not knowing which is the worst of the two evils. 
The favourite queen, acting on the advice of the king’s confi- 
dential adviser, goes to him and asks what his trouble is. In a 
little while he tells her. She answers very calmly that she will 
be delighted to give up her life to serve the king, but advises 
him at the same time to place no confidence in the Brahmans 
and to have no communication with them until he has consulted 
the wise Kibarifin. To the house of Kibariiin the king then 

1 Namely, SlahSbh. xn. w. 4930 sqq., XII. w. 5133 sqq., and XIL vv. 4084 sqq., 

correspond to these three chapters respectively. 

3 Benfcy's Einleitung sur PanUch. §§ 219, 221, 223. 

* KnatclibuU, pp. 314—338; my translation, pp. 219— 247. 
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repairs. The wise man bids him cheer up, and interprets the 
dreams to signify the very reverse of bad fortune. Each dream, 
except one, means that a king is going to send messengers 
bearing valuable presents. That one dream the sage declines 
to interpret fully, merely saying that it portends a little dis- 
pleasure against one whom the king loves. In a few days, the 
messengers arrive with the presents, as Kibarinn had predicted. 
The king, overjoyed, distributes the presents, sending some 
gold-embroidered garments and a diadem to the women’s 
apartments. He directs his favourite wife to choose either the 
diadem or one of the garments. She takes the diadem. 
Another of his wiveB, who is jealous of her, decks herself in the 
garment which she had refused, and excites the king’s admira- 
tion to such an extent that he blames his favourite wife for 
having chosen the diadem. She, in a moment of irritation, 
throws a dish of rice over the king’s head. The king instantly 
summons his confidential adviser, and bids him lead her away 
and have her put to death. As he takes her away, he deter- 
mines to spare her life until the king’s wrath subsides, thinking 
that perhaps then he may repent of his order. In the mean- 
time he will keep her in close custody. The king repents, as 
the minister has foreseen. The latter, guessing the change m 
the king's feelings by his altered demeanour and countenance, 
bids him moderate his grief and endure patiently what cannot 
l* remedied. He then relates to him the story of the two 
doves’, showing that a sensible man should not punish hastily ; 
and then that of the ape and the lentils, teaching that one 
should not grieve for a single thing that is lost, but rather be 
thankful for all that he still possesses. Then follows a very long 
conversation, in which the monarch proves no match for his 
minister at repartee. As the interview goes on, the situation 
becomes more and more strained ; at length, having taxed the 
king’s temper and patience to the very utmost, he announces 
that the queen is stiU alive. The king, delighted, confers 
supreme power and rich presente on his minister, and promises 
never to neglect taking the advice of his friends in any measure 
of importance. The Brahmans are put to death. 


m 


1 Knatchbull, p. 331 : my translation, p. 306. 
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The long passage of arms between king and minister is 
given very briefly in De Sacy’s text, but Guidi has supplied the 
missing portions'. These supplementary extracts of Guidi are 
nearly all to be found in the later Syriac version*. 

The whole chapter really consists of two stories pieced 
together, the second being a slender frame-work for the long 
conversation. The first story ends with the fulfilment of 
KibariQn’s interpretation of the dreams. 

Of all the chapters in the book, this one is the most 
unmistakeably Buddhist. Throughout, the Brahmans are 
pictured in the most hideous light But if further proof be 
wanted, it may be had in the fact that a Tibetan version of the 
chapter has been found in the Kanjur by Anton Schiefner*. 
Just as so many of the Buddhist tales passed along with 
Buddhism to the east and north of India*, so this particular 
story (or rather these two stories) reached Tibet. 

§17. De Sacy’s loth chapter, that of the lioness and the 
horseman ", is too short to require an outline here. There can 
be no doubt that it is of Indian and Buddhist origin. The idea 
that the lioness ceases to eat flesh and lives only on fruit, and 
that, on hearing from the dove that the animals complain of the 
consequent scarcity of fruit, she eats only grass, could only have 
been conceived originally by Buddhists. See further Benfey’s 
Einleitung air Pantschatantra, p. 599. 

§18. De Sacy’s 16th chapter, that of the ascetic and his 
guest* contains nothing distinctively Indian, while on the 

1 Guidi, Studii, pp. 78 — 96. 

* Pp. 233 — 244 of my translation. Soo tabic, p. 3X9. 

3 Jfa hdkdljdjana und KSnig Tihamla-Pradjota. Kin Cykliu buddhiilitcher 
hrzllhlungen. MitgetheiU von A. Schiefner. Contained in the Mtmoirct de 
i'Acadlmic Imperial/ det Scieneei de St P/terebourg. Series vn. Vol. xxn. Nr. 7 
(St Petersburg, 1876, 1°, viii pp. of introduction, 67 pp. of German text). The 
tales are twenty in number, and the lost two correspond respectively with the two 
Parts of De Sacy's chapter 14. In the samo year with the above, Schiefner had 
Published the Tibetan text of tho lost of these tales, togothcr with a Latin 
translation. (Vivo ilhutritiimo Victor! Bouniakowtky ...gratulatur Imperial it 
Academia Scientiarum Petropolitana clauit hutorieo-philologica. Bharata 
’etponsa Tibetice cum rertione latina ab A ntonio Schiefner edita. St Petersburg, 
1876, ■!», 46 pages.) 

* See p. xiii, note '. 

5 Knatchbull, pp. 339—343 : my translation, pp. 214 — 216. 

* Knatchbull. pp. 343—346 : my translation, pp. 217, 218. 

K. F. c 
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other hand it does present indications of foreign origin. Such 
are the mention of eating dates', and of learning Hebrew. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that the chapter is not to be 
found in the old Syriac version. It was no doubt a subsequent 
addition. 

§19. The two concluding chapters of De Sacy’s edition, 
namely that of the traveller and the goldsmith’, and that of 
the king’s son and his companions’, are entertaining, but too 
short to require an outline here. That of the traveller and the 
goldsmith appears in the first book of the Panchatantra (our 
chapter of the lion and the ox), according to the Berlin manuscript, 
and is undoubtedly Buddhist, being also found in a Buddhist 
collection of legends known as the Raaavahim, as well as in the 
Buddhist Karmafataka*. As to the story of the king’s son and 
his companions, there is one bearing some resemblance to it in 
the first book of the Panchatantra, according to the Berlin 
manuscript and H. H. Wilson’s manuscripts; but the resem- 
blance is so slight that it is doubtful whether the two have 
a common source*. Benfey pronounces it to be of Indian and 
Buddhist origin*. 

§20. Thus far have been enumerated the 18 chapters of 
De Sacy’s edition, but the manuscripts present three more; 
namely 

19. The king of the mice and his ministers. 

20. The heron and the duck. 

21. The dove, the fox, and the heron. 

The chapter of the king of the mice is certainly of con- 
siderable antiquity, for it appears in the old Syriac version, 
where it stands last. It is also found in Symeon Seth’s Greek 
version of the Arabic (where it occupies the last place but one), 
aa well as in the old Italian translation of the Greek version. 
So far as I know, it appears nowhere else. It has been made 
the subject of a monograph by Professor Theodor Noldeke of 
Strassburg’ ; De Sacy has given an outline of it in the Notice 

i Knatchbnll, p. 344 ; see note on p. 817. U. 18. 18 of my translation. 

* Knatchbull, pp. 846—854: my translation, pp. 801—207. 

» Knatchbull, pp. 854—366 : my translation, pp. 208—213. 

* Benfey’a Kinleit. tur Panlteh., p. 603. * Ibid, g 104. 

* Ibid. pp. 288, 289 » See § 5. 
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des Manuscrits prefixed to his Galila et Dirnna; and Benfey 
says a few words about it in his Einleitung zur Pantschatantra, 
pp. 605, 606. The story runs as follows. The king of the mice 
consults with his ministers as to the possibility of freeing them- 
selves from the cats. He himself thinks that there must be 
some means of doing so. Two of his ministers agree with him 
and are subservient to his wishes, but the third and wiser one 
gives it as his opinion that an evil of long standing cannot be 
so easily abolished, and that any attempt to cure it may easily 
cause a great calamity. This view he confirms by a story. 
But since the king adheres to his resolution, he yields, and his 
colleagues bring forward proposals. The proposal of the first 
one, to hang a bell on every cat as a danger signal, is pronounced 
by the second not to be feasiblo. The proposal of the second, to 
go into the wilderness for a year that people may do away with 
the cats thus rendered superfluous, is declared by the third to 
involve great hardships and to be an uncertain method. He 
then makes a proposal himself, which is to act and weave plans 
in such a manner as to induce men to ascribe to the cats the 
harm done by the mice, and to exterminate them, not as being 
merely superfluous but as evil doers. This plan succeeds, the 
cats are exterminated, and men of a later generation relate 
extraordinary stories of the harmfulness of the cats. 

The parenthetical story of the third minister is as follows. 
A king has n castle at the foot of a mountain. Out of a hole 
m this mountain comes a great deal of wind. He consults his 
minister as to how the evil may be remedied. Though the 
minister warns him not to attempt to do away with an evil 
of long standing and tells him a story to confirm what he says, 
yet the king persists in his plan, and the minister yields. So 
the king causes the hole to be stopped up. Since no more 
wind comes out, there is no more moisture All the plants and 
trees wither, and men and animals are in great need. The 
king’s subjects then rebel, kill the king and his family as well 
as the minister, break open the hole, and set fire to the wood 
which had been used to stop it up. The pent up wind rushes 
forth with terrific force, scatters the burning wood all over the 
land, and everything is destroyed by the wind and the fire. 
The story introduced parenthetically in this story is that of the 

c 2 
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ass, who wishing to escape from the misery inherited by his 
race, attempts to get the horns of a stag as weapons, but is 
robbed of his ears by the stag’s keeper. 

Professor Noldeke argues 1 that this chapter is of Persian, not 
Indian origin. His principal reasons are briefly as follows. 
1. None of the proper names which occur in this section, 
(except of course those of the king Dabsharm (DSvaijarman) 
and his philosopher Baidaba or Baidand,) can be pronounced 
Indian. On the other hand several are clearly Persian. 2. 
The phrase “the land of the Brahmans" occurs. Such an 
expression would be entirely out of place in a book written in 
India. 3. It would be difficult to find in India proper such an 
immense wilderness as the one mentioned. But in Iriln there 
aro notably many such. 4. The idea thnt to withhold the wind 
would cause the trees to wither has been found in a genuine 
Persian myth (Berilnl, 217). 5. A passage occurs in which 
suicide is condemned, which sentiment is in perfect harmony 
with the Zoroastrian religion, but is certainly not Indian. 

Since this chapter is only to be found in some Arabic 
manuscripts, in the old Syriac version, and in Symeon Seth’s 
Greek (whence it found its way into the old Italian), it must 
have been lost at an early period. Its original position was 
probably at the end of the book, as in the old Syriac. Though 
it follows the story of the cat and the mouse in most of the 
Arabic manuscripts in which it occurs, this is merely because in 
both sections the relations of cats and mice aro treated of. 

§ 21. The chapter of the heron and the duck was found by 
De Sacy in one Arabic manuscript, but the copyist says in a 
note that it forms no part of the original book, having been 
added afterwards’. 

Both this chapter and that of the dove, the fox, and the 
heron, are found at the end of the old Spanish version, of the 
Hebrew version, (whence they were taken by John of Capua,) 
and of Raimund’s version. Neither of these chapters is con- 
tained in the later Syriac, in Symeon Seth’s Greek, or in 
Nasrullah’s Persian version. 

The story of the heron and the duck is entitled in the 

1 SlOuteLBnig, p. 5. 

» Nolie t da Hamucritt, prefixed to Do Racy’* edition, pp. 59, 60. 
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Diredorium “De avibus et est de sociis et proximis qui se 
invicem decipiunt,” in the Hebrew version merely ‘ Chapter of 
the birds ’ (WBiyn *iyP), in the old Spanish “ De las garzas d 
del zarapico',” and in Raimund’s Latin “De duabus avibu3 
habentibus tibias longas et colln longa ; et vocatur hajc avis 
g area vulgariter et arabico holgos ' et do quadam ave qum 
arabice marzam * (further on maziam ) dicitur habens longum 
rostrum et dicitur vulgariter moratico.. .” In the Hebrew text 
the names are given as D07y (for OuTJJ)* and in the 

Diredorium, as holgos' and mosan*. 

An outline of this stupid story is given by Benfey in his 
Einleitung sur Pantschatantra (pp. 607 — 600). 

The remaining chapter of the Arabic version, that of the 
dove, the fox, and the heron, being contained in two indepen- 
dent translations (the Hebrew and the old Spanish), must have 
found its way into some recension of the Arabic version. 
Besides, it is actually contained in the Mosul edition* of the 
Kalllah wa Dimnah, where it is entitled ‘ Chapter of tho dove, 
the fox, and the bird called tnaliku ’lhazin*, or the man who gives 
good advice to others but not to himself.’ The heading in the 
old Spanish version is the same, except that the name alcaravan 
appears instead of muliku 'lhazin. In the Hebrew version the 
bird is called simply “ttSX, rendered in the Diredorium by passer. 
Raimund’s Latin has alcharam in one codex, acharam in another . 

The story is a good one. A fox terrifies a dove, who is 
perched on a tree, to such an extent that to save her life she 
throws him down her young ones. After the fox has departed, 
a bird comes to the dove and says, ‘ You should have dared him 

‘ I. e. tho herons nnd tho whimbrol (or curlew). Zaraplto is tho word as 
given in Spanish dictionaries. 

1 I. o. jvj-ctLc, n species of heron. 

* L o. , of which Damir! in his Natural History (p. r .r) says ; * a B0 “- 

bird with long legs and neck, a cunrod beak nnd wings tipped with block. It 
feeds mostly on fishes, and may be used for food.’ 

4 P- re- 

‘ A species of heron. See Damlri's Natural History, p. r.r- 

" l.e. a sort of bustard. See Dozy nnd Engolmanu’s Glossary. 

7 Solicts (t Extraits dts manuscrits <£c., Vol. x., Pt. 2. 
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to do his best, and threatened, in the event of his climbing up the 
tree, to devour your young ones and fly away.’ When the fox 
returns, she gives him this answer. He promises to spare her 
young ones, if she will tell him who prompted her to say this. 
She tells him. The fox then goes to the bird and says, ‘ When the 
wind catches you on the right side, where do you lay your head?’ 
The bird replies ‘ Under the left side.’ ‘ When it catches you 
in front, where then ? ’ ‘ Towards my hinder part.’ ‘ But when 
it blows from every side, where then?’ ‘Under my wings.’ 
The fox says that he cannot believe it, but that if the bird 
really can do this thing, he has never seen the like of it before. 
The silly bird does it, to convince him. The fox promptly 
catches him, saying, ‘You could give good advice to the dove 
but not to yourself,’ and devours him. See further Benfey’s 
Einleitung ear Pantsohatantra §§ 237, 118. 

§ 22. The KalUah wa Dimnah, then, is made up of three 
elements; Indian, Persian, and Arabic. Twelve chapters arc 
of Indian and Buddhist origin (viz. chapters 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 17 and 18) ; three are pronounced by good critics to 
bo Persian (viz. chapters 2, 4, and 19) ; six appear first in the 
Arabic version (viz. chapters 1, 3, 6, 1C, 20, 21). 

Of the twelve Indian chapters, five (5, 7, 8, 9, 10) correspond 
to the five chapters composing the Panohatantra, two (17, 18) 
appear in the first book of the Pancliatantra, three (11, 12, 13) 
are found in the Mahabharata, and two (14, 15) seem to have 
fallen out of the Indian literature altogether. 

§ 23. No account of the Arabic Kalllah wa Dimnah would 
be complete without some notice of the man to whom we are 
indebted for this translation. 

'Abdullah son of al-Mukaffa was born about A.D. 725 1 in 
the province of Persia, and brought up in the Zoroastrian 
religion. His father al-Mukaffiv, whose real name was Daduyeh, 
had been appointed receiver of the revenue of Fare. Convicted 
of embezzling the public money, he had been put to the 
torture, which had had the effect of shrivelling up his haud, 
whence his namo al-Mukafla' (‘the shrivelled’). The son 
‘Abdullah was a man of great ability, learning, and wit. While 

> He certainly died about 760 ; and al-MadSini, as reported by Ibn Khal- 
likan (De Slane, i. p. 434), states • Ibn al-M. lived (it is said) thirty-six years.’ 
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still a young man lie made profession of Islamism to 'Isa son of 
'All, paternal uncle of the first two 'Abbas! caliphs, as-Saffah 
and al-Mansur, and govemour of the province of Ahwaz in ‘Irak. 
He then became intimate with him and acted as his secretary. 
Another person of note whom 'Abdullah knew intimately was 
Sufyan son of Muawiya al-Muhallabl, govemour of al-Basra. 
This Sufyan lie offended deeply by habitually calling him Ibn 
al-moghtalimah' , by alluding to his large nose, and generally 
treating him with contempt. 

It is well known that 'Isa’s brother 'Abdullah aspired to 
the califate and rebelled against his nephew al-Mansur, but 
being defeated by an army sent against him, fled for refuge to 
his brothers 'Isa and Sulayman. These interceded for their 
brother with the caliph, who consented to forgive them and 
sign a letter of pardon. The two brothers instructed 'Abdullah 
son of nl-Mukaffa to draw up the letter and word it m the 
strongest terms, so as to leave al-Mansur no pretext for evad- 
ing his word. He even inserted the following clause amongst 
others : And if at any time the Commander of the faithful act 
perfidiously towards his uncle 'Abdullah ibn 'All, his wives 
shall be divorced from him, his horses shall be confiscated for 
the service of God ( i.e.for war), his slaves shall become free, and 
the Muslims loosed from their allegiance towards him. 

The caliph, on reading the paper, was highly displeased, 
and when he found out who had drawn it up, directed Sufyan, 
the govemour of al-Basra, to put him to death. Sufyan, willing 
enough, waited for an opportunity. One day, 'Isa sent his 
secretary to see him on some business. He was seen to enter 
Sufyiin’s house, but he never came out again. How the murder 
was accomplished is uncertain. According to al-Mndainl, Sufyfin 
ordered an oven to be heated, and the limbs of Ibn al-Mukaffa 
to be cut off and thrown in one by one. He then threw Ins 
body in, and closed the oven, saying : 'It is not a crime in mo 
to punish you thus, for you are a Zindik (‘heretic ), who 
corrupted the people.’ According to another account, Sufyan 
sent him into the bath, and kept the door locked till he 
was suffocated. The brothers 'Isii and Sulayman, having nsccr- 
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tained that their secretary had been seen to enter the palace of 
Sufyan but not to come out, cited him before the caliph. But 
the latter intimidated the witnesses, and the two brothers, 
perceiving that the caliph bad prompted the crime, held 
their peace 1 . 

The author of the Fihrist ’ describes him as a forcible and 
eloquent writer and an elegant poet, and states that he trans- 
lated a number of books from Pehlevi into Arabic, being 
thorough master of both languages’. Certainly his version of the 
Kalllah wa Dimnah is written in the most elegant and classical 
Arabic. Al-Asma'i, perhaps the greatest authority on the lutjha 
or classical language, speaking of another work by Ibn al- 
Mukaffa', could only point out one mistake iu point of language*. 
The well-known wezir Ibn Mukla (died A.D. 930) reckoned him 
among ‘the ten most eloquent men*’. One specimen at least of his 
poetry, an elegy, was admitted into the Hamasa*, the well-known 
collection of Arabic poetry by AbQ Tnmmam (bom A.D. 808). 

Both the author of the Fihrist and al-Mas'udl mention a 
number of the books translated by Ibn al-Mokafla' from Pehlevi 
into Arabic. The Fihrist* names the following: "the Kho- 
ilhdi-ndmah', consisting of history; the Ain-namuh ; the book 
of Kalllah and Dimnah; the book of Mazdak"; the Taj 

' This notice is a brief resume of that of Ibn Khallikon (Do Blano's transla- 
tion, i. p. 481, a.), who livod A.D. mi— 1282. 

* 1“ , or ‘The Indox,' is a reference book treating of gonoral history 

and literature, by a writer known best by the name of An-Nadim, who died 
towards the end of the 10th century, A.D. 

* Fihrist (ed. FlOgel), p. 118. For a rendering of the whole passage, see 
Do Sacy in NoUeei et ExtraiU dei ManuicriU, Vol. x. Pt. 1, p. 206. 

* Muxhir, n. 86. * Fihrist, p. 126. 

* Ihitmua (ed. Froytag), i. p. 394 ; n. Pt. 2, p. 62. The lines are also quoted 
with a translation by Do Sacy in Noticet et ExtraiU, x. Pt. 1, p. 260. 

> Le. ‘ Book of Kings.' This book, not extant even in tho Arabic, Noldeke 
would identify with ono mentioned in the introduction to Firdausi’s Sh&h-ndmah 
ns forming one of his sources, and containing tho history of the Persians from 
the creation down to tho end of the reign of Khosrii u Parwex, a.d. 628. 
(Ueichichte der Verier u. A rater, p. xv.) 

' A person who advocated communist doctrines in Persia, during the reign 
of Kawndh. For a full account of Mazdak and tho Mazdakites, see Noldeke's 
Ueichichte der Verier und A rater, pp. 455 sqq. Though Ibn al-Mukada s transla- 
tion is not extant as a whole, it is preserved more or less perfectly in Eutycbius, 
Ibn Kotaiba and Tabari. 
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(‘ diadem ’), containing the history of the reign of Nushirvan; the 
large treatise concerning belles-lettres (or good manners) ; the 
small treatise concerning the same ; and a book called ‘ the 
incomparable pearl'." 

According to al-Mas'udi \ he also rendered from PehlevI into 
Arabic a book, in which are related the exploits of Isfendiar, and 
another book containing accounts of the defeat of Afrasiiib by 
Zu, of the wars between the Persians and the Turks, of the 
death of Siyawaksh, of the history of Rustem, how he killed 
Isfendiiir, and how he in turn was killed by the son of Lsfendiar, 
and of other extraordinary events in the old history of Persia. 
This latter book, al-Mas'udi tells us, was highly valued by the 
Persians, containing as it does, accounts of their ancestors and 
histories of their kings. Finally, al-Mas udi says in another 
passage’: 'He (al-Mahdi) exterminated without pity the 
heretics, and all those who renounced Islamism ; for it was 
during his chalifate that these religious heresies appeared and 
gained strength, after the publication of the hooks of Manes, 
Ibn Daisan and Markion, which wore translated from Persian 
and PehlevI into Arabic by 'Abdullah son of nl-Mukaffa and 
others.’ f 

« Nikbi bon Masoud’’ represents Ibn al-Mokaffa as an inhdel 
who professed Islamism but remained at heart attached to the 
Zoroastrian religion. According to the same writer, Ibn al-M. 
together with several of his co-religionists, attempted to imitate 
the style of the Kur’an, but in vain. 

It is certain then that Ibn al-Mukafla' was a man of distin- 
guished literary abilities and a translator of a high order. It 
is therefore reasonable to assume that if his version, known as 
the Kcdilah via Dimnah, is not a substantially faithful rendering 
of tho PehlevI original, the fact is not due to any want of 
ability on his part We may at least assume that he perfectly 

1 u. pp. 44, 118. Al-Mas'adI was born at Bagdad about a.d. 900, and died at 
Fostit (Old Cairo) a.d. 956. He travelled in Persia, India, Ceylon, Madagascar, 
Palestine, Syria, and Egypt ; and wrote a large number of books, of which only 
one lias been published in Europo, namely tho iluruju 'l-dhahab (‘meadows of 
gold '), a book of history, travel, and geography. 

* '"in. p. 293. ,, , . 

s Cited by Dc Sacy in the Soticei el Extraili del Mamucntt, Vol x. Ft. i. 
pp. ICO, 101. 
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understood the text which he had before him. If he altered or 
left out anything, he did so deliberately. Now it has been 
conjectured* that he did alter and omit certain passages, lest 
they should offend Muslim readers and serve to increase the 
suspicion in which he was held. One such omission is said to 
have been found*. But it is difficult to understand why the 
man who helped to translate the books of Manes, Ibn Daisan, 
and Markion, should think it worth his while to make alterations 
in a story-book for fear of being convicted of heresy. Further 
it should be remembered that he is represented by Arab writers 
as the reverse of prudent. 

The old Syriac Version. 

§ 24. Besides the Arabic version there is another one which 
flowed directly from the PehlevI, namely the old Syriac— old 
as distinguished from the later Syriac version made from the 
Arabic*. As this old Syriac translation was made nearly 200 years 
before that of Ibn al-Mukaffa', it might well have been taken 
first, were it not for two things. First, it is incomplete as 
compared both with the Sanscrit original, with tho PehlevI, and 
with the Arabic version. That is, it does not contain three of 
tho original Indian chapters, namely those numbered 15, 17, 
18 in De Sacy ; nor the Persian chapters numbered 2 and 
4 in De Sacy ; nor, of course, those chapters which are of Arabic 
origin, namely those numbered 1, 3, 6, 10, 20 and 21. 
Secondly, every known version of the book (except the old 
Syriac) is descended directly or mediately from the Arabic, 
while the old Syriac version remained childless. So for con- 
venience sake I have noticed the Arabic first, and that too at 
some length, that I may describe its numerous offshoots to some 
extent by comparing them with it. 

§ 25. ' Ebed- Jesu, bishop of N isibis, mentions in his catalogue 
of Syriac writings a certain ‘Bad (or Bod) periodeuta " as 
having composed various works, principally against the Mani- 

* Kalilag u. Damnag, pp. sen, 

* ibid. pp. xl vif, xl viii. The pannage omitted relates to tho doctrino of tho 
transmigration of souls. 

» 8co J 35. 

* Lo. a chorepisoopus. 
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ch:cans and the Markionites. This person, he says, was entrusted 
with the oversight of the Christians in India and Persia, and 
lived about 570 A.D. He further adds : ‘ and it was he who 
translated from the Indian the book of Kalllag and Damnag! 
This catalogue of 'Ebed-Jesu was published by Assemani in his 
Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana, III, Part 1 (Rome, 
1725). On page 325 Assemani shows that it must have been 
written between 1290 and 1318, that is at a time when both 
the Pehlevi version and the Indian original (if indeed the Indian 
fables ever existed in a collected form) had long ago perished. 
Hence 'Ebed-Jesu in mentioning the ‘book of Kalllag and 
Damnag’ must have taken the name from the Syriac work 
itself and not from the Pehlevi version or an Indian original. 
Again, according to page 219 note 2 in the same volume, Bud lived 
about A.D. 570, or just at the time when Barzoye was sent by 
Khosru Nushirvan to procure the Indian original and translate 
it into Persian, i.e. PehlevL As many other works arc assigned 
to Bud in this catalogue of 'Ebed-Jesu, ho must have been 
a well-known litterateur, and so the date given is likely to 
be correct. Now it is highly improbable that just about 
the same time two persons should both have conceived the idea 
of translating tho samo Indian book, the one into Persian 
and the other into Syriac. Besides, as Noldeke has said 1 , the 
literary conditions of the Syrians make a direct translation from 
the Sanscrit so improbable that we must assume at the outset a 
Persian writing as a connecting link, unless convincing proofs 
to tho contrary are forthcoming. Finally, the names Kalllag 
ami Damnag point to this Persian medium, for from what 
is known of Pehlevi, these names, if Pehlevi, are easily and 
naturally derivable from tho Sanscrit Karataka and Damanaka . 
From all these considerations it follows that there are ample 
a priori grounds for discrediting the statement of 'Ebed-Jesu, and 
for thinking that this Syriac version must have flowed from the 
Indian through a Persian version. Assuming, for the moment, 
that such was the case, we may further conjecture that the 
translator Bud was a Persian Christian acquainted with SyTiac, 
not that he was a Syrian familiar with Persian. It is notorious, 
says Prof. Noldeke, that at that time the colloquial and literary 
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language of the king’s province properly so called (Beth 
Armaye), the ecclesiastical language of nearly all the Christians 
in the kingdom, was held in high estimation. ‘The Persian 
Paul’ dedicates his compendium of logic, written in Syriac, 
to no less a personage than the king Khosrfl. On the other 
hand, it must have been exceedingly difficult for a Syrian (i.e. 
Aramtean) to penetrate into the secret writing of the PehlevI 
literature, even though he himself might speak Persian with 
fluency*. 

§ 26. All doubt as to the existence and origin of the old 
Syriac version has been set at rest through its discovery and 
publication. It lies before us in the joint work of Professors 
Gustav Bickell and Theodor Benfey entitled ‘ Kalilag und 
Damnag. Alte Syrische Uebersetzung dee indischen Filrsten- 
spiegels. Text und deutsche Uebersetzung von Gustav Bickell. 
Mit einer Einleitung von Theodor Benfey’ (Leipzig, F. A. Brock- 
haus. 1876)*. 

The circumstances of the discovery of this precious document 
are narrated at length in Benfey’s introduction*. In the summer 
of 1870, Pius IX. summoned a council of all catholic bishops, 
which met at Rome. Professor Bickell, remembering the state- 
ment of 'Ebed-Jesu, determined not to let slip this opportunity 
for making enquiries, and wrote on the subject to Professor 
Benfey, who then put himself in communication with his friends 
Professors Scholl and lgnazio Guidi, then at Romo. Guidi, 
while conversing with a Chalda:au bishop, was told by him that 
on his journey to Rome he had come across a Syriac manuscript 
of Kalilah and Dimnah in the episcopal library at Mardln. As 
luck would have it, Professor Socin (now of Tubingen) was then 
travelling in this part of Asia. He was accordingly written to 
and asked to look for it. He found it at the library named. 
Unfortunately he was not allowed to purchase the manuscript, 
for the Patriarch’s permission was necessary, and this dignitary 
was absent. All that Socin could do was to arrange for a 
transcript This reached him in Bale in April 1871, and was 

* X. D. U. O. XXX. p. 754. 

* Reviewed by Noldeke in the D. 31. G., xxx. pp. 752—772 ; by Prym 
in the Jcnaer Literaturiritung, 187S, p. US ; and by Weber in the Liltrariechti 
Centralblatt, 1876. no. 31. 1021 f. 

* l*p. xiii — xxiii. 
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has become detached. As the last leaf of the K. wa D. contained 
also the commencement of the Revelation of St Paul, the text of 
this is not complete either. There is also a long gap in the 
chapter of Bllar (De Sacy’s 14th), due perhaps to the fact that 
Socins or an earlier copyist turned over two leaves by mistake 1 . 

§ 28. According to the Mardln manuscript, the contents of 
the old Syriac version are arranged as follows : 

1. The lion and the ox (De Sacy’s 5th chapter). 

2. The ring-dove (De Sacy's 7th cb.). 

3. The ape and the tortoise (De Sacy’s 9th ch.). 

4. The ascetic and the weasel (De Sacy’s 10th ch.). 

5. The mouse and the cat (De Sacy’s 11th ch.). 

6. The owls and the crows (De Sacy’s 8th ch.). 

7. The king and the bird (De Sacy’s 12th ch.). 

8. The lion and the jackal (De Sacy’s 18th ch.). 

9. The story of Bllar (De Sacy’s 14th ch.). 

10. The king of the mice (contained in Arabic MSS. but 
not in De Sacy’s text)*. 

The sixth chapter (De Sacy’s 8th) has no doubt been dis- 
placed, and ought to stand after the second (De Sacy’s 7th). 
Possibly the disturbance points to a copy in which the chapters 
of the book were contained in separate fasciculi which might 
easily become disarranged*. This ingenious suggestion of Benfey 
may perhaps also explain why so many chapters undoubtedly 
Indian or Persian, and contained in the Arabic veraion, arc 
wholly wanting in the Mardin manuscript. 

§ 29. What light is thrown by this old Syriac version on 
its relation to the others? Benfey in liis introduction to 
Bickell’s edition of the text seems to have established satis- 
factorily from internal evidence the following propositions. 

1. The variations of the old Syriac version from the Arabic 
version and its offshoots furnish proof that the Syriac cannot 
have flowed from the Arabic, but do not decide that the Pehlevl 
and Syriac are independent of one another 4 . 

2. There is proof to show that the Pehlevl and old Syriac 
versions are not independent, but that only one of them was 


1 Kal. u. Pam. pp. 
5 .Sec §§ 0, 20. 


* Kal. u. Pam. pp. xxxvn, xxxvin. 

* Ibid. pp. XXXI— XI.VII1. 
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made directly from the Sanscrit original and then gave rise to 
the other*. 

3. There is proof to show that it was the Pehlevi version 
which was made directly from the Sanscrit, whereas the old 
Syriac flowed from the Pehlevi*. 

In support of the first proposition Benfey draws attention to 
the following points. 

(a) The old Syriac version contains none of the introductory 
chapters which appear first in the Arabic and its offshoots (viz. 
De Sacy’s chapters 1, 2, 3), nor the biography of Barzoyo the 
physician (De Sacy’s 4th chapter)’. But let me remark, with 
all due deference, that the absence of De Sacy’s chapters 1, 2, 
3, proves nothing, for they are all absent in the later Syriac 
version, which undoubtedly flowed from the Arabic. Indeed De 
Sacy’s chapter 1 is wanting in all the offshoots of the Arabic. 
And as to the chapter about Barzoye, Benfey himself admits 
that it may have been lost by accident, and that its nature is 
such that a Christian priest might naturally have shrunk from 
reproducing it. To my mind the most significant omission in 
the Syriac is the omission of all the chapters of Arabic origin, 
namely those which are numbered 1, 3, 6, 16, in De Sacy, and 
the two chapters which I designate as 20th and 21st 4 . Surely, 
if the old Syriac version had flowed from an Arabic copy, it 
would have contained some of these. 

( b ) The names Kalilag and Damnag cannot be derived from 
the Arabic Kalllah and Dimnah \ And there are other instances 
of this terminal g which has been preserved in the Syriac but 
not in the Arabic. 

(c) A few Sanscrit names are reproduced more or less 
faithfully in the old Syriac, which do not appear in the Arabic 
or any of its offshoots. At the beginning of the chapter corre- 
sponding to Do Sacy’s 11th the names of the questioner and 
answerer are given as Zedashtar and Bisham*. These forms 
reflect as nearly as could be expected (considering the lapse of 
time and the ambiguities of the Pehlevi writing*) the original 


1 Ibid. pp. xLvm— lxvii. 
’ Ibid pp. lxvii— lxxxiv. 

3 Ibid p. xxxi. 

4 See §| C, 20. 21. 


* Seo § 25. 

* Bickcll'a text, p. 57. 

7 Niildeko in the D. M. O. xxx 
752 aqq. 
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Sanscrit names Yudhishthira and BhXshma'. As these names 
are replaced by the more usual Dabshalim and Baidaln in the 
Arabic version and all its offshoots, it seems that Ibn al-Mukaffa' 
suppressed them, perhaps intentionally. 

The same remarks apply to a passage in the chapter of the 
owls and the crows’, where the Sanscrit names of two heroes 
Arjuna and Bluma survive in Arzeg and Blmadh. It may be 
added that several Pehlevi names occur in the Syriac which do 
not appear in Ibn al-Mukaffa' ’s version®. 

(d) At the commencement of the chapter of the lion and 
the jackal 4 , the old Syriac version introduces the jackal thus : 
“ In the land of the Turks, in the place Rapukan, was once a 
king who had committed many sins and evil deeds. And 
because of his many sins, when he died his soul entered the 
body of a jackal, who in due time gave birth to him. And 
because he had done so few good deeds, he remembered while 
in the jackal’s body that he had formerly been a king, but on 
account of his crimes had come into the jackal’s body. And he 
repented of the sins which he had committed, and as ho roamed 
about with jackals, wolves and foxes, his companions, he neither 
hurt nor killed animals nor ate flesh.” This passage also appears 
in the corresponding place in the Mahdbhdrata (xil, 4084), but 
not a trace of it is to be found in the Arabic version or in any 
one of its descendants. Hence very probably Ibn al-Mukaffa' 
omitted it for some reason or another 4 . If so, then we have 
here another proof that the old Syriac version did not flow from 
the Arabic. 

Assuming then that the old Syriac version did not flow from 
the Arabic, then either it was made from the Pehlevi of Barzoye or 
from the Sanscrit original. By comparing a number of the proper 


234, 2 


1 Benfey’s EM. tur Panttch. p. 645. 

xt, p. 76 lin. nit., 77, 1. 2 : Benfey's Pantsch., . 


ii., strophes 


> Boo tho end of this section. 

« Bickoll’s text, p. 87, 11. 6 sqq. 

* Benfey thinks that he purposely suppressed it. A Muslim proselyte, he 
says, whoso orthodoxy was seriously doubted, and a man who had many 
powerful enemies, would not liavo dared to reproduce a doctrine which to hit 
coreligionists must have appeared ridiculous and abominable. Terhaps so. but 
tee the end of § 23. 
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names which occur in the old Syriac with the corresponding ones 
in the Sanscrit and the Pehlevi (as reflected in its Arabic 
translation) Benfey has established his second proposition. 

The Syriac and Pehlevi forms of a name, while differing from 
the Sanscrit, often present the same differences. This similarity 
of difference is frequently so striking that it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the Syriac and the Pehlevi are mutu- 
ally connected, i.e. that either the Syriac flowed from the Pehlevi 
or vice versd. Thus, take the name the Sanscrit form of which is 
Karataka. The Pehlevi form is reflected in the Arabic Kaliloh, 
and the Syriac has Kalilag. Thus both the Pehlevi and the 
Syriac have changed Sanscrit r to i and Sanscrit t to l, and 
both have substituted » for a 1 . Would both versions have hit 
on the same differences, had not one of them flowed from the 
other ? 

Again, the name of the king in the chapter of BllSr (De 
Sacy’s 14th chapter) appears in Schiefner’s Tibetan text’ ns 
Chanda- Pr ad yota. The Arabic MSS. give variously sadknn, 
siidrm, sadap. Of these we should a priori select the first, 
as containing most consonants. The old Syriac gives shtprm*. 
By writing i _i (/) for J (k) in sadknn, we get two almost 
identical forms : Arabic sadfrm and Syriac shtprm (for 8, d, f 
are radically the same as sh, t, p). Now these two forms, while 
differing widely from the original Chanda-Pradyota, are yet 
exceedingly like one another. In both the n is absent, in both 
dyota is replaced by m. It seems reasonable to infer that 
either the Syriac form is a transcription of the Pehlevi one, or 
vice versd. 

Lastly, the cat in the chapter of the mouse and the cat is 
called in the Mahdbhdrata by the name Lomafa 1 . The old 
Syriac has Roma, De Sacy's text Rdml. In each of these 
Sanscrit l has become r, in each the Sanscrit termination f a has 
been dropped. This is a remarkable coincidence if the Syriac 

1 For an explanation ol thin latter snbstitution, see Xcildeke in tire D. M. 0. 

xxx., p. 756. 

a See end of § 16. The Sanscrit text of this chapter is not forthcoming. 

* Guidi's Studii ml Ittlo Arabo del libro di Kalila e Dimna, p. 72. 

* Bickell's Syriac text, p. 95, lin. pennlt. 

* Bcnfey’s Kinleit. :ur Panltcli., p. 546. 
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and Pehlevi versions are independent translations of the San- 
scrit*. 

Benfey establishes his third proposition, namely, that it was 
the Pehlevi version which was translated from the Sanscrit, 
whereas the old Syriac flowed from the Pehlevi, in two ways : 
first, by appealing to the authority of Firdausi’ and to that of Ibn 
al-Mukaffa' ; secondly, by showing that the old Syriac contains a 
number of Pehlevi words. 

Firdausi's account of the matter I have already detailed 
(§ 8) ; Ibn al-Mukafla"s is contained in the second chapter of 
De Sacy’s text (§ 8). 'Ebed-Jesu’s statement that the book 
was rendered from Indian into Syriac must certainly give way 
to the authorities just quoted. For in the first place, 'Ebed-Jesu 
wrote about A.D. 1290, or two centuries later than Firdausi and 
five later than Ibn al-Mokafla. Next, Firdausi was preeminently 
well versed in the ancient history and literature of Persia. 
Lastly, since in our MS. of the Syriac, the introductoiy chapters 
are missing, it is quite possible that they were also missing in 
'Ebed-Jesu ’s copy ; and the Pehlevi had very likely disappeared 
by then. Hence his mistake was a very natural one ; how 
could he have known that between the Sanscrit and the old 
Syriac version, written according to J. S. AssemanI about A.D. 
570, intervened another, namely a Pehlevi version ? 

The following are a few of the cases in which Benfey descries 
Pehlevi words. 

In the chapter of the owls and the crows (De Sacy’s 8th, 
old Syriac 6th) we read of a certain lake called in the Sanscrit 
chandraaaraa *, i.e. ‘basin of the moon,’ in the old Syriac 
mahSkhani*. a name which Benfey pronounces to be com- 
pounded of Pehlevi mdh (‘ moon *) and khdn (‘ well ’). 

In the same story occurs the name of a hare. This name is 
given in the Panchatantra 1 as Vijayadatta, ' victorious.’ The 
old Syriac has Plrus', a word surely identical with Persian 
Piruz and Pehlevi Pirudshi, also meaning ‘ victorious.’ 

1 For more examples of this kind the reader is referred to chapter vtn. of 
Benfey’s Introduction to Biekell's Kalilag und Damnag, 

* Persian writer and author of tho national epie known as the Sh&h-fc&mah 
(• book of kings ’). He lived a.d. 960—1080. 

* Benfey's PanUch. Pt. XT., p. 226. * Biekell's text, p. 65. 1. 7. 

» Benfey's Paulteh. Pt. n., p. 229. * Biekell's text. p. 48. 1. 6. 
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In the chapter of the lion and the ox (De Sacy’s 5th), a 
story occurs in which the fabulous king of birds plays a part. 
His Sanscrit name is garuda, but the Syriac has Simur. In 
this word Benfey recognizes the Persian Slmtirg, who figures 
in the heroic lore as the nourisher and bringer up of Rustam’s 
father Sal, and also as king of the birds’. 

The first and last of the instances just cited also tend to 
prove that this Syriac version is not descended from the Arabic. 
For while in both cases the Syrian translator has copied the 
names, the Arab has translated them. In the Syriac we find 
Mahokhani and Simur, both PelilevI words; but in Ibn al- 
Mukaflu’s version the Arabic expressions and .UjjJI 5 . 
If then the Syrian translator had the Arabic text before him, 
why did he represent Arabic expressions by rendering them 
into PehlevI? Of any other Arabic text besides that of Ihn 
al-Mukaffa' there is not the smallest trace*. 

§ 30. Having settled the question of the origin of the 
Syriac version, Benfey gives reasons for thinking that, so far as it 
goes, it is substantially a more faithful reflex of the Sanscrit 
original than the version of Ibn al-Mukaffa' 1 * * 4 . He thinks that 
on the one hand the circumstances of the Arab translator were 
such as to induce him to deliberately omit passages, while on 
the other the Syrian Bud had every inducement to render 
faithfully what he found before him. Islam was then com- 
paratively young, and hence more sensitive and intolerant of 
rival creeds, than a religion more firmly established and which 
had lasted for centuries. This would be specially true of Muham- 

1 For moro examples ol PehlevI words, boo Chap. n. of Benfey's Introduction 
to Kalilag und Damnag. 

* Do Bacy, p. 126, 8. For sec Lane. 

* As was only to be expected, several of tho instances cited by Benfey in his 
learned investigation of the Kalilag tea Damnag have been challenged by re- 
viewers. Prym has pointed out that i n «-i m (Bickell's text, p. 8, line 7 from 
tho bottom) is not a proper name but an adjective ('imperitus, rudis’), and 
hence that the whole ol Benfey's elaborate argument based thereon (pp. lxxvii. 
— utxx.) falls to the ground. Again, Niildeke has no hesitation in saying that 
^010^1 (Bickell’s text, p. 1, 1. 8), on which Benfey has a good deal to say 
(PP- txxxi., lxxxii.), is merely a corruption and should be read .-.OjJJ. 

‘ Pp. XCU.-XCV. 
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medanism, founded as it was on a very simple creed, originating 
as it did among a people of no very deep psychical feeling, and 
propagated by the force of arms. Add to this that Ibn al- 
Mukaffa was a proselyte whose sincerity was always suspected. 
It follows (so thinks Benfey) that he must have been strongly 
tempted to avoid reproducing in his version anything which 
might excite the ridicule, horror or suspicion of his brethren. 
One instance of such an omission is adduced, namely, a passage 
containing the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, omitted 
in the Arabic but found in the Syriac. On the other hand 
Benfey urges that Bud was a Christian, belonging to a people 
who notoriously held Indian philosophy and literature in the 
highest respect, (a fact illustrated by the Syriac version of 
the biography of Buddha in Barlaam and Josaphat'), and also 
points to the slavish fidelity which was notably a characteristic 
of their translations of foreign literature. I have already shown 
that there is a fact which runs in the teeth of Benfey's theory 
with respect to these intentional omissions of Ibn al-Mukaffa*. 
As to the Syrian translator, it is very likely that his rendering 
was a slavishly faithful one. But, as Benfey admits, both the 
Hardin manuscript and its copy swarm with errors and 
omissions, a fact to be carefully remembered in considering 
the textual problems presented in the book. 

After all, such a prion arguments as Benfey advances on 
this head are of little value. The special peculiarities of 
particular individuals often override aud set at nought the 
conclusions arrived at by reasoning from anterior probabilities. 
There is nothing to argue from with safety except positive 
evidence. 

§ 31. Benfey devotes the last and longest chapter* of his 
learned introduction to Bickell's text to the examination of a 
number of differences between the old Syriac and the Arabic 

1 A religion* romance attributed to St John of Damascus, onoe in office at 
the court of the C'hnlif al-MansOr. It ia the history of an Indian prince who 
wa* converted by Barlaam and became a hermit. The book exists in many 
languages. It has been shown that Josaphat (who has been canonized by the 
church of Rome) is none othar than Bodiaat or Buddha. (See T. W. Rhya 
Davids in his Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. xxxvt. sqq. On p. xcv. a conspoctua 
of the Barlaam and Josaphat literature is given.) 

» Soc end of g 28. * Pp. cr. — exuv. 





version in tbo chapter of the lion and the ox (the first book of 
the Panchatantra, the first chapter of the old Syriac, and the 
fifth of De Sacy’s text). I must confess that the impression pro- 
duced on my own mind by the reading of this chapter is, not 
that the two versions differ in some points, but that on the whole 
they are strikingly in harmony. This agreement of the Arabic 
and old Syriac is a proof that they are both substantially 
faithful witnesses to their common PehlevI original. Some of 
the differences indeed are not real differences, but are due to 
the carelessness of copyists or possessors of manuscripts, as 
Bcnfey admits. 

§ 32. In attempting to settle the textual problems intro- 
duced by a comparison of the Syriac version with the Arabic 
version and its offshoots, it seems that the main guiding rules 
are as follows: 

1. Whatever is found in the Sanscrit ns well as in the old 
Syriac or the Arabic Kallla wa Dimnah should bo accepted as 
having belonged to the original text. 

2. Whatever is found in the old Syriac and in the Arabic, 
or in one of its offshoots, should bo recognized as authentic. 
It is very doubtful whether any of the descendants of the 
Arabic version have been influenced by the old Syriac. 

3. What is found in the Sanscrit, but not in the old Syriac 
or in the Arabic version or any of its offshoots, should be rejected 
as a later Indian addition, unless there is strong reason to the 
contrary. 

§ 33. It may appear strange that the Sanscrit texts should 
be considered ns second-rate witnesses to the text of an Indian 
book, but Bcnfey’s investigations, set forth in his brilliant 
Einleitung tur Pantschatantra, published in 1859 (or 17 years 
before the discovery of the Syriac manuscript), led him to the 
conclusion that the Arabic Kalilah wa Dimnah (i.e. the Indian 
part of it) represents with substantial accuracy an Indian 
book (or rather, as some think, a collection of tales selected 
from various Indian sources), of which the Panchatantra, the 
Mahabh&rata and the Hitopaclesa contain each a part, but that 
part in a modernised and artificially elaborated form. While 
there is no reason to doubt that Barzoye s rendering of the 
Sanscrit original was a faithful one, it is easy to understand 
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how that original became altered and enlarged, curtailed in 
parts and elaborated in others, as time went on. A priori, it 
was likely that this should be s9, in view of the tendency to 

I ' ubertriebene Raffinement’ (to use Benfey's phrase) which 
characterises later Indian writings. It is in the extant 
Panchatantra that this tendency most clearly shows itself. 
Compare it with the Kallla w. D. The latter is terse and 
brief, simple and vigorous, evidently the relic of a hoary 
antiquity. The other is elaborate and lengthy, subtle and 
philosophical. Its form, too, is artificial, for the parts of the 
book which are not narrative appear in the form of poetry. It 
bears on the face of it the stamp of later times. The sketch 
of the first three books of the Panchatantra contained in 
Somadeva’s Katha-Sarit-Sdgara, a work composed at the 
commencement of the twelfth century, shows that these 
chapters still retained at that time the form they had when 
they passed into Persia 1 . Since the Katlid-Sarit-Sagara and 
the Pehlevi (as reflected in the Arabic and old Syriac) are 
independent witnesses, this agreement is a strong proof that 
they are both substantially true, and that the Panchatantra as 
we have it gives a false idea of its original form as known to 
Barzoye. 

It is of course possible, though unlikely, that he did not 
take all that he found in the copy before him ; which might 
account to some extent for the absence of certain passages in 
the Kal. w. D. which appear in the Sanscrit Panchatantra. 

§ 34. It is doubtful whether the source of the Pehlevi 
book was a single book, a connected whole, or whether Barzoye 
did not make a selection from various sources, a kind of antho- 
logy. or (which amounts to the same thing) found it made for 
him. Benfey held that there was originally such a ‘ Gesammt- 
werk ' or * Grundwerk,’ that is a book whose contents formed a 
complete, connected, organic whole ; that the first five chapters 
of this book became detached from the rest and formed the 
Panchatantra ; that the next three chapters were preserved in 
the Mahabharata (‘ retteten sich ins Mahabharata ’) ; that two 


1 Bcnfoy'8 KinUitung tur Pantich., Prof. p. xvm., and p. 18 ; and Tawney'a 
Knthd Sarit Sdgara in English, chapters lx. lxi. and lxii. (Faerie. vn. of the 
Piblialheea Indica, Calcutta, 1S81). 
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chapters were taken up into the first book of the Panchatantra ; 
and that the rest dropped out of the Indian literature altogether 1 . 
What evidence does he addufe for this ? Absolutely none. On 
the contrary, Prym* has pointed out that there are facts which 
make it highly improbable that there ever was a single united 
Indian book such ns this. First, strongly marked differences of 
form appear in the chapters. The five chapters corresponding 
to the Panchatantra ’ are characterised by their endless number 
of inserted stories; the three chapters found in the Mahdblulrata * 
by their simple, didactic, or homiletic nature ; while the curious 
chapter of BilSr* is strikingly different from all the others. In 
this chapter none of the parts are played by animals ; its ruling 
purpose is evident from beginning to end, namely, to hold up 
the Brahmans to execration ; and the very long series of simili- 
tudes is something quite per se. Next, the fifth chapter of the 
old Syriac', which is one of the three sections found in the 
Mahdbharata, is introduced by the words 'Zcdashtar said to 
Bisham : Show me how, &c.’, whereas all the other chapters, like 
those of the Arabic Kaltiah wa Dimnah, are said to have been 
narrated by BidawSg or Bldug (De Sacy’s Baidaba) to Debashram 
(De Sacy’s Dabshallm). Now Zedaslitar and Bisham are merely 
corruptions of Yudhishthira and Bhxshma, names which in the 
Mahdbharata appear at the head of each of these three chapters'. 
It is therefore cortain that in the PehlevI version, each of these 
chapters commenced in this manner, and that the Syrian 
translator or a subsequent scribe substituted in the case of 
two of them the commoner Bcdaivag and Dcbashram, but 
inadvertently allowed the old names to stand at the head of 
the third. In the Arabic translation they have disappeared 
altogether, giving place in all three instances to Baidaba and 
Dabshallm. If therefore these three chapters belonged to the 
same book or * Gesammtwerk ’ as the five which arc represented 
in the Panchatantra, why arc they differently introduced ? 
Lastly, I may add, Schiefner’s publication in the Mtmoires de 

> Einleitung tur PanUeh., Prof. p. xnn. : Kalilag u. Dam., p. vni. 

* Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 1878, p. 98. 

» Do Sacy’s chaps. 5, 7, 8. 9, 10. 4 Do S. 11, 12. 13. 

* Do S. 14. 4 De Sa ®y' s llth ’ 

7 Benfey's Einleitung zur Pantseh., pp. 545, 561, 675; also Kalilag u. 
Damnag, p. xxxvni. 
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I'Atude'mie Imperials ties Sciences de St Petersbourg' shows 
that the Sanscrit original of De Sacy’s 14th chapter formed the 
t wo concluding tales of a cycle of twenty sections, all relating to 
king Chanda-Pradyota*. 


III. The offshoots of the Arabic Version. 

A. The later Syriac Version. 

§ 35. The later Syriac version, made directly from the Arabic, 
was discovered and edited by Prof. W. Wright of Cambridge’. 
The edition is an exact reproduction of the greater portion of a 
single and unique manuscript belonging to the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, marked B. 5. 32 and lettered Scientia Mundana 
Syriac, consisting of 209 leaves, of which the first 184 com- 
prise the Kalilah via Dimnah. A small portion of the manu- 
script (If. 101 — 184 and 200 — 207) the editor assigns to the 
latter part of the thirteenth century ; the rest he considers to 
be a century or two later and to have been written by two 
scribes, except a few leaves which were added in 1613 to replace 
others which had somehow dropped out at different times. 
The MS. contains, besides the K. w. D., a collection of fables 
entitled Fubles of Josephus (sic, Le. iEsopus), various questions 
or riddles with the solutions, a section on the different ways of 
putting a question, sayings of Pythagoras, and sayings of other 
Greek philosophers. 

The text of the K. w. D. in this MS. teems with errors, as 
may be seen from the quantities of conjectural emendations 
proposed in the foot-notes and in the long list of additions and 

> End of g 16. 

' Sec also A. Weber's remarks in the Literaritchet Centralblatt, 1876, 
ool. 1030. 

* The book of Kalilah and Dimnah, tranelated from Arabic into Syriac. 
Edited by IF. Wright, LL.D., Profeuor of Arabic in the Univenityof Cambridge. 
(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, and London, Trilbner, 1884.) 

The above lias been reviewed by Prot Noldeke in the GMingieche gelehrte 
Anzeioen (nr. 17. 1 Sept. 1884), and by M. R. Duval in the Ilevuc Critique d'hiet. 
cl de lilt. (12 Jan. 1880). 

Professor Wright had some years before published an account of the MS., 
together with the toxt and translation of the first few pages, in the Journal of 
the Royal Aeialic Society, New Scries, Vol. vn. Part i., 1874, Appendix. 
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corrections. To aggravate matters, the oldest portion of the 
MS. has been largely retraced by a later hand. This retracing, 
being most faulty, obliterates the old writing without shedding 
light upon it. What was obscure before is now pitch dark. 

§ 36. The contents of the later Syriac version according to 
this MS. are : — 

1 . The lion and the ox. (5th in De Sacy.) 

2. The defence of Dimnah. (6th in D.S.) 

3. The ringdove. (7th in D.S.) 

4. The owls and the crows. (8th in D.S.) 

5. The tortoise and the ape. (9th in D.S.) 

6. The ascetic and the weasel. (10th in D.S.) 

7. The mouse and the cat. (11th in D.S.) 

8. The king and the bird Pinzih. (12th in D.S.) 

9. The lion and the jackal. (13th in D.S.) 

10. The traveller and the goldsmith. (17th in D.S.) 

11. The king’s son and his companions. (18th in D.S.) 

12. The lioness and the jackal. (15th in D.S.) 

13. The ascetic and the traveller. (16th in D.S.) 

14. The story of the wise Bllar and queen liar. (14th in 
D.S.) 

15. The biography of Barzoye. (4th in D.S.) 

§ 37. As this version contains several of the distinctively 
Arabic chapters, it must be descended directly or mediately 
from the Arabic. 

That it was made directly from the Arabic follows from 
several considerations. Not only does the translator tell us so 1 , 
but there is also decisive internal evidence of the fact. Prof. 
Noldeke has pointed out* a number of Arabisms. Namely 
ojj] SI (ilia with waw alhal), e.g. ]]) (p. 189, 

23) = tjy 11 ; the partitive use of ^ in i-OfSo odi 
j Aomv. ,_io } n . mVD (p. 394, ult.) ; the Arabic 
with following genitive reproduced by with suffix, e.g. cn£o 
(p. 238, 5) = ‘ he who has it’ (the illness), compare p. 269, 4 ; 
verbs of purely Arabic origin, as M (used six times, see 

> Syr. Text, p. 102, 4 : EdrI. Transl. p. 201. 23. 

» In his review above quoted. 
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the glossary) = ‘ I hope,' derived it would seem from Arabic U .j, 
and (p. 70, 8) * looking, glancing,’ which Prof. Wright 

explains in his glossary by Arab. Lm jjg (‘a look’). Further, 
numbers of Arabic words appear in a transliterated form. Thus 
(p. 77, 22) or rather which was no doubt 

meant, is merely the of the Arabic text (De Sacy, p. 126, 

8); ,a-? (p. 150, 10) is the Ar. ctudo^qII (jjjkxJl), 

p. 160, 4 and 167, 16; ^ p. 209, 21 ; (j£ t 

a disease of tho eye), p. 297, 4 1 ; a corruption of (yjj), 
p. 313, 20 ; P- 3 35. 2 ; -Asoo J), p. 335, 5 ; 

and <0-1 (uV-'). P- 346, 13. In all these cases the translator, 
not understanding the Arabic word before him, has simply 
transferred it bodily to his translation ; as may be seen by 
referring to the corresponding passages in the Arabic version. 
Further, words occur which are evidently translations of Arabic 


words wrongly read. Thus l&ls (p. 169, 5), which yields no 
intelligible sense, is the translation of jS&>- (‘stones’), a mis- 
reading of (‘holes’), the word in tho Arabic text (De 

Sacy. p. 162, 3)'. Again (p. 278, 17) is the rendering of 

(‘wine’) misread for ^-<^11 (‘ashes,’ De Sacy, p. 231, 
L ult.)\ Again, at p. 172, 15, the ‘enmity between precious 
stones ’ rests on a misunderstanding of the Ijl J js (De 

Sacy, p. 163, 1. ult.)*, the translator having understood 
(‘nature’) in its other sense of ‘jewels’. Natural enmity is meant. 
Lastly, - - oiA^joi. (p. 237, 21) is no doubt a rendering of 
^,jJl (‘religion’), instead of (‘debt,’ De Sacy, p. 205, 8)*. 

• See Additions and Corrections prefixed to the Syriao text. 

* As Prof. Wright has observed. 

• As Prof. Naldeke has pointed out in his review above mentioned. 

* As Prof. Wright has pointed out. 
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The four things to be feared are debt, fire, a powerful enemy, 
and disease'. See too my notes on pp. 159, 28 and 163, 8 of the 
English translation (due, I ought to have said, to Prof. Noldeke), 
and my note on p. 258, 35. 

§ 38. By whom and when was this version made ? On pages 
264, 265, of my English translation’ will be found two passages 
which have been clearly inserted by the Syrian translator. 
These show clearly that the author was a Christian priest, 
living at a time when the Syrian church lay in an utterly 
degraded state, and when the power of the Caliphate was on 
the wane. Indeed apart from these passages, the numbers of 
Scriptural quotations and allusions which embellish almost 
every page of the book, are amply sufficient to betray the 
Christian translator. These of course have no place in the 
Arabic version. Further, our Syriac version must have been 
made at some time after the middle of the eighth century, 
when the Arabic version was published, and some time before 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, the date of the oldest 
part of our Syriac MS., which, apart from the faulty retracing, 
is in such a bad state that the text must have previously passed 
through the hands of several scribes’. Further, the translator, 
whoever he was, has used a number of rare and antiquated 
words* and on the other hand occasionally retained an Arabic 
word, often merely as a gloss to explain a Syriac word where 
we should hardly havo thought an explanation necessary*. 
This shows that he was a person whose conversational language 
was Arabic, whereas he had only acquired Syriac in the schools, 
to study the Bible and the translations of the Greek fathers. 
These considerations have led Prof. Wright to assign the version 
to the tenth or eleventh century. 

i Compare Bickcll’s text (p. 79, 8), which has 1A3V* i my English txonsl. 
p. 164, 86 ; Knatchbull, p. 253, 6. 

1 Syriac toxt, pp. 402, 403. _ 

» If tho reader will take the trouble to go through tho list of conjectural 
emendations made on tho text of this portion, ho will seo that large numbers of 
them affect words not retraced but written by tho first hand. These are to bo 
found partly in the foot-notes to the Syriac text (pp. 367—406), partly in the 
Additions and Corrections (pp. lxxix.-j.xxxi.). 

* Explained in the glossary prefixed to tho text. 

* But see my note on p. 216, 38 of the English translation, from which it 
appears that not all these explanatory gloBses proceed from tho translator. 
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§ 39. The chief value of this Syriac version is that it sheds 
light on the original text of the Arabic K. iv. D. The Arabic 
text which the Syriac translator had before him must have 
been a better one than De Sacy’s, because numbers of Guidi’s 
extracts, which are not found at all in De Sacy’s text, appear 
in their proper places in the later Syriac ; as may be seen by 
referring to my table (p. 317). 

Unfortunately the translator was a bad one. He did not 
always understand the text before him, as we have seen ; and 
he often gave a different turn to a passage in order to bring 
out a Christian sentiment'. His ignorance of natural history 
has led him into other mistakes'. A regard for decency has led 
him to alter many of the coarse passages*. 

B. The Greek Version. 

§ 40. The Jesuit father, Peter Possinus (Poussin), when 
about to edit a Greek manuscript containing the history of the 
emperor Michael Palaiologus by George Pachymeres, found 
cited therein (Bk. VI. Cap. XV1IL) t a rov IjpujAdre Ilapa- 
/3o\jxd, as if it were an excellent and well-known book. Being 
wholly ignorant both of its author and subject-matter, he made 
further inquiries and obtained from the library of Leo Allatius 
a Greek codex, hitherto unedited, containing these very llapa- 
fioXiKti. Possinus was so pleased with them that he turned 
them into Latin, and appended this Latin version (without the 
Greek text) to his edition of Pachymeres*. 

In 1697 S. G. Stark published the Greek text from a 


I 1 See for instance my note on p. 201, 2 f. of the English translation. 

* E. g. he imagines that sea- water is snitablc for drinking (Syr. text, p. 290, 12). 
Tho text has *1 drink water from the sea.’ Prof. Ktildcke, in his review, has 
drawn attention to other instances of similar ignorance, which make it unlikely 
that the text here is corrupt, as I thought when I rendered ‘ water from the 
pool ’ (Engl, tr., p. 189, 22 ; see Add. and Corr., 290, 12). 

1 E.g. see my notes on p. 88, 1 and p. 117, 38 of the English translation. 

4 Ueorgii Pachymerit Michael Palieologtu (Rome, 1GG0, foL). Tho appen- 
dix is entitled Appendix ad vbtervalionet Paehymtrianat. Specimen tapientUc 
Indorum veterum. Liber olim ex lingua Imlica in Penieam a Pertoe medico : ex 
Penica in Arabicam ab Anonymo; ex Arabica in Oraecam a Symeanc Seth, a 
Petro Potrino Societ. Jeiu nociitimc t Qracca in Latinam Irantlalut. [Copy 
in Hritish Museum.) 
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Hamburg MS., adding a new Latin translation 1 , as he thought 
that Poussin had treated his original too freely. 

In § 23 of his preface Stark says : ‘ Restat ut etiam de 
Gneca versione dicamus. Earn quemadmodum statim in fronte 
libri patet, adomavit Simeon Seth 1 Medicus, ex Arabico. Atque 
idem etiam ob alios libros, quos ex eadem lingua vertit, famam 
inter eruditos meritus est. Qui quidem si Codici Florentino 
fides habenda est, quern ex amicorum literis allegat Posainus in 
Glossario ad Pachymeria Andronicum, hunc librum vertit, 
jussu ALEXII COMNENI Imperatoris. Exstat adhuc ea 
versio Manuscripta in Bibliotheca et Vindobonensi et Florentino, 
et Augustana teste Allatio. Ex tat etiam, quod ex Catalogis 
patet, in Oxoniensi in Anglia *, in Belgio in Lugdunensi, atque 
etiam Cl. Lucie 1 1 olden ii bcneficio in Johannea Hamburgensi. 
Atque ipse earn quoque Allatius possedit. In manus mens 
ilia pervenit ante annos aliquot opera B. Einckelmarmi, ut 
erat cura H olden ii descripta. Non potuit me turn abstinere, 
quin statim in Latinum verterem: sed posteaquam rcscivi, 
eundem librum jam Lntine ex Grxco rcddituin a P. Possino, ac 
Georgii Pachymeria Historic Michnelis PuUeulogi subjunctiun 
esse: pene mo subiit laboris hujus pcenitentia. Sed facile 
patuit, ubi librum ipsum videre datum est, ita illam versionem 
exactam esse, ut cum Gneco textu non passu pari ambulet. 
Nam neque ipsi Possino id in animo fuit, ita presse insistcre 
vestigiis Simeonis. Qui et in pnefatione fatetur aliqua sc 
omisisse, neque negarc potest, alicubi esse sun opera hunc 
librum auctiorem. Proindc quum mereri videretur Grtcca 
versio, ut typis exscripta tibi, Lector Benevole, cominunicaretur ; 

> Specimen tapientia Indorum veterum. Id eit, liber elhico-polilicut percetut- 
tut, diet'll arabiee, <tiJ£ grace »ol IxrijXanjt, Nunc primum 

grace ex MSS. Cod. HoltUiniano prodit, cum rertione nova Latina, opera Sebatl. 
Gottofr. Starkii (Berlin, 101)7, 8-). [Copy in British Museum.) 

The Greek text haB been reprinted at Athens (1851, 8*). 

» For information as to Symeon and hi* writings see Leo Allatius in his 
De Symeonum tcriptie diatriba (Paris, 1664). pp. 181-184 ; and Do Sacy in the 
M f moire hittorique prefixed to his Calila et Dimna, p. 81. 

s There are at least three manuscripts of the old Greek version in the 
Bodleian Library. One belongs to the Barocci collection (no. 131, extending 
from fol. 5076 to 6236), another to the Laudian collection (no. 8), while the 
third is classed among the miscellaneous Greek manuscripts (no. 272). [Coxe'a 
catalogue of the Greek MSS. in the Bod. Lib.) 
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qu»3 etiam in aula Imperatorum Grajorum ita celebrata fuit, ut 
Michael Palceologus in frequenti suorum concilio ad eandem, ut 
omnibus satis notam, provocaret, ut narrat Pachymeres : eidem 
non dubitavimus adjungere hanc novam nostrum Latinam, ut 
quantum fieri posset, in utraque lingua sibi esset liber quam 
simillimus.' In §25 he says: ‘Do ctetero...monendum est in 
Possino tria Prolegomena adesse qiue a Gneco Codice nostro 
abfuerunt.’ 

Stark’s text contains 15 chapters. The first thirteen 
correspond respectively to De Sacy's chapters 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
14, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, and 15; the fourteenth is the chapter of 
the king of the mice ; and the last chapter is De Sacy’s 16th. 

The missing ‘Prolegomena’ were edited in 1780 by 
Aurivillius from an Upsala codex 1 . They consist of three 
sections (Auriv., pp. 1—22; 22—33; 33—44) corresponding re- 
spectively to De Sacy’s chapters 2, 3, and 4. Aurivillius has 
appended to his edition a number of specimen readings from 
the rest of the codex. The ‘Prolegomena’ have been re- 
edited recently by V. Puntoni in his Directorium humame vital 
...accedunt Prolegomena tria ad Librum ’S.re^avn^t icai I^iojXa- 

(Pisa, 1884), with the Latin text of Possinus subjoined. 

The Greek version, then, as a whole, contains all the chapters 
found in Arabic MSS., except the preface of ‘All, the chapter 
of the heron and the duck, and that of the dove, the fox aud 
the heron (see § 6). 

The text both of the Hamburg MS. and of the Upsala MS. 
is very incomplete and faulty. Thus, in the former, of Stark’s 
14th chapter (king of the mice) only the beginning remains, and 
the cats as enemies of the mice have disappeared altogether, rb 
7 r\r}0o<i rwv xpeirrovaiv having taken the place of to irXrjOoi two 
Karov*. 

In the case of proper names, Simeon has often substituted 
others of his own inventing. Sre^ai/iri;? was suggested by 
the resemblance of Kalllah to the Arabic I kill (‘crown’), 

1 Prolegomena ad librum : ZreipanTtit sal IxnjXanjt e cod. suer. biblioth. 
Acad. Upsal. tdila et Inline verm, dissertations academica, quam...Praeide Mag. 
Johanne Flodero... publico era mini modeete eubmittit Petrus Fabrian. Aurivillius 
<tc. (Upsala, 1780, 4'.) (Copy in the British Museum.] The first 'prolego- 
menon ' according to Aurivillius commences with a very enrious 'A«w«*aXaW<t. 

* Ntfldeke's Mdutekbnig, p. 1. 
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IjoTjXariy? (‘vestigia persequens’) by a fancied connection of 
Dimnah with the word dimn explained in the Kamus to mean 
‘ traces of tents and of men.’ Dabslialim becomes ’A/9e<x a\<op. 
In the chapter of the king of the mice and his ministers the 
king-mouse is named TptayXoSun;?, and the three ministers 
are styled T vpo<f>dyo<:, K peoOopos and 'O0ovo<f)dyo<;. Often he 
omits proper names altogether. The names Ba idaba, Shanzubah, 
Rozbah, Kibariun, Finzah have all disappeared. 

A critical edition of the whole Greek text is promised by Pun- 
toni. The materials would seem to be numerous. Besides those 
already noticed, De Sacy mentions two MSS. in the National 
Library of Paris, both very incomplete : the first numbered 
2231 ; the second entitled B iRXtov Xeyopevov rov ’HxviXdrov. 
(Calila et D., Mdmoire historique, p. 33.) There are also two 
Florentine MSS. (Cod. Laur. XI. 14 ; Cod. Laur. LVn. 30), which 
have been examined by Prof. Emilio Teza and described by him 
in Orient und Occident, II. pp. 709 sqq. Teza (ibid., note 1) quotes 
Leo Allatius (De Symeonum scriptis, p. 184) ns saying of the 
Greek version ‘asservatur pneterea in bibliotheca augustana 
inter libros manuscriptos, plut. 7 cod. 3, et Vienna} Austriie in 
bibliotheca imperatoris.’ And Puntoni says that in preparing 
his promised edition he has consulted, along with other authori- 
ties already mentioned, three MSS. which he designates as Vat. 
704, Vat 867, Barber. I. 172, and Lugd. 93 Vulc. 

The old Italian version. 

§ 41. An Italian rendering of Simeon’s version was published 
at Ferrara in 1583' and reprinted at Bologna in 1872*. 

1 Dol govorno | de' regni. | Sotto morali ossompi | di animali ragionanti | 
tra loro. | Tratti prima di lingua | indiana in ngareno. | Da Lelo Demno 
Saracono. | Et poi dall' Agarena, nclla Green. | Da Simcono Sctto | Philosopho 
Antiochcno. | Et hora tradotti di Greco in Italinno. | In Ferrara per Dominico 
| Mammarelli. mdlxxxiii. (8°.) [Copy in British Museum.] 

The title is followed by a dedicatory preface addressed by Mammarelli to tho 
• Illvstro Sign. Lvigia Malpigli de Bvonvisi,’ dated Juno 12, 1683, and a Bonnet to 
her by Givlio Nuti. 

The book seems to have been republished at Ferrara in 1610 (see Stark’s 
preface to tho Greek text). 

* In the ‘ Scelta di Curiosith Lotterarie inedite o rare dal secolo xtn al xvii 
in Appendico alia Collezione di Opere inedite o rare. Dispensa exxv. ; and 
ou titled ‘ Del Govcrno de' Regni sotto morali Esempi di Animali ragionanti tra 
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The Ferrara edition comprises: 

1. An ‘ Introduzione,’ containing an abridgement of De 
Sacy’s chapters 3 aud 4, the ‘Introduzione’ being simply 
Aurivillius’ prolegomena 2 and 3 pieced together. 

2. The story of ‘Stefaneto & Ichnilate,’ which heads a 
fresh paragraph (p. 9) but is not otherwise separated from the 
‘ Introduzione.’ 

3. Secondo Essempio, Terzo Esscmpio, &c., corresponding 
respectively to De Sacy’s chapters 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 12, 13. The 
next, Le. the ninth, ‘ essempio ’ is the story of the king of the 
mice. The tenth consists of De Sacy’s chapters 17, 18, and 15. 
The eleventh and last is De Sacy’s chapter 1C '. 

Dr W. Pertsch in Orient und. Occident (n. pp. 2GI sqq.) gives 
a careful description of the Ferrara edition and a list of (a) the 
chief points in which the Italian version differs from the texts of 
the Greek translation (Possinus, Stark or the Athens reprint, 
Aurivillius) but does not agree with some other offshoot of the 
Panchatantra ; where, that is, the Italian translator has drawn 
on his imagination : (6) points in which divergencies of one or 
other of the above mentioned texts of Symeon Seth from the 
rest are supported or rejected by the Italian : (c) cases in which 
the Italian differs from all known texts of the Greek translation 
but agrees with de Sony's Arabic text. On pp. 707 sqq. of the 
same volume Prof. Emilio Teza shows that there are reasons for 
thinking that Nuti was not the author of the Italian translation, 
as Pertsch assumes, gives some useful information about the 
two Florentine codices of the Greek, and draws attention to a 
Spanish translation of the Turkish lfunuiyQn-ndmah by 
Vincenzo Bratuti of Ragusa (died A.D. 1680). 

loro' (Bologna, Gaetano Roniagnoli, 1872), edited by E. Teza. 206 copica 
only were printed. [Copy in British Museum.) 

* As compared with Stark's edition 


,. 11, 12, 13 
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§42. The Greek version passed also into old Slavonic 1 * * ; 
and according to H. F. von Diez’ and Schultens*. Stark’s text 
was rendered into German under the title Abuschalem und 
sein Hoflphilosop/i oder die Weiejheit Indiens in einer lieihe von V 
Fabeln, vom Rector Lehmus (Leipzig, 1778, 8°). 


C. Persian Versions. 

§43. The oldest extant Persian version of the Arabic 
Kalilah wa Dimnah is that composed by Abu '1-Ma'ali Nasr- 
ullah ibn Muhammad ibn 'Abd al-Hamid, partly at the direction 
of Bahrain Shah, 13th GhaznevI Sultan and a great patron of 
literary men (died a.d. 1151). We are indebted to De Secy for 
a notice of this translation, which he knew from six Persian 
manuscripts in the Paris library 1 . The author has prefixed to 
his work a long preface in which he explains how he was led to 
set about the translation and encouraged by the Sultan to finish 
it, and describes the plan on which he made it. The preface is 
followed by an introduction, attributed to Ibn al-Mukafla, re- 
lating the mission of Barzoye to India and identical with De 
Sacy’s 2nd chapter. Then comes the index of chapters. These 
are sixteen in number and correspond respectively to De Sncy’s 
chapters 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 14, 17, 18. De 
Sacy remarks 4 that although the author announces in his pre- 
face his intention to take very considerable liberties with his 
original, yet he has only done so at the commencement of the 
chapter of the lion and the ox. De Sacy shows" that Nasrullah 
must have made his version about A.H. 515 (a.d. 1121). 

1 [Stephanitc i Ichnilato] edited by Tli. J. Bnlgakoff. (St Petersburg, 1877.) 

[Copy in Bodleian.] 

* Utber In, ‘ a “ “• Vortrag...det knnigllehen Bueht (Berlin, 1811, 8*). 

4 Pen venionit arable* libri Colaibih ic« Dimnah, p. xvi. 

4 Notice* et KxtraiU dee MamucriU, Vol. x. Pt i. pp. 0-1 — I9(i. Besides 
several shorter extracts De Sacy gives the complete text of the chapter of the 
king and the bird (pp. 1715 — 196). On earlier Persian versions no longer 
extant, both in prose and verse, see Do Sacy in the Mdmaire hutorique, prefixed 
to his Calila el Dimna, pp. 37—39 : and in Notice* el KxtraiU, Vol. x. I. pp. 
101, 102, 110, Ill, 171-175. 

* P- u 2. * Ibid. pp. 133—187. 
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The ‘ Anwdr-i-Suhuili.’ 

§ 44. On Nasrullab’s version is based the well-known 
Anwar-i-Suhaili (‘Lights of Canopus’) 1 . The best edition is 
that of Lieut-Col. J. W. J. Ouseley’, and the best English trans- 
lation that of E. B. Eastwick*. The author— Husain Ibn 'All 
al-Wu'iz, known by the name al-Kashifi — gives in his preface a 
brief history of the book. After mentioning Nasrullah’s version, 
he says, according to Eastwick’s rendering: ‘Although those 
who sit on the throne of the court of style are unanimous 

« Fimt printed at Calcutta (1804, fol.) and again there in 1824 : there i* also 
a lithographed Bombay edition (1828, fol.). Suhaili ia the relative adjective 
formed from the noun Suhail (the Htnr Canopus), and the name of the person in 
whose honour the author entitled his book. 

» A nr Hr i Suhel >; or lights of Cano put; briny the Prnian rrriion of the 
fabler if IiUlpdl, by Hut a in Vdi KSshifl (Hertford, 1851, 4°). 

» The Anrdri Suhaili; or, the lights of Canoput ; being the Pertian version 
of the fabler of Pilpay ; or, the book “ Kalllah and Damnah rendered into 
Pertian by Husain Vd'D u'l-Kdrhifl : literally translated into prose and t> me, 
by Edward B. Eastwick, F.B.8., Ac. (Hertford, 1854, 8”). 

There is another, by A. N. Wollaston (London, 1877, 8*). There is also a 
French rendering of the first four ohapters of the A-i-S entitled; Livre det 
lumiirer ou la eonduite det Hoyt compose par le rage Pilpay, Indien ; tradult en 
franfaii par David Saliid d,' Ispahan, ville capitals de Perte. A Pant eher 
Simeon Piget (1044, 8*). Do Hacy (Notice* et Extraits. ix. pp. 480 sqq.) shows 
that Gaul min had a hand in the book and wroto the introduction. The book 
was reprinted under the title, Ur Fabler de Pilpay philorophe indien ; ou la 
eonduite det roit (Paris, Delaulne, 1698, 12*). [Copy in Bodleian.] The name 
of the translator and the dedicatory epistle were suppressed, and the rest 
slightly retouched. For later editions see Do Sacy in Notices et Krlraits, x. p. 
431; Diez’s Ueber Inhalt u. Vortrag ...des kOniglichen Ilucht (Berlin, 1811), 
pp. 148 sqq. ; and Grasse’s Trltor de lit res raret, s.v. Ilidpay. 

This French book was rendered into English and jmssed through several 
editions. I have seen copies of two editions in the Bodleian, viz. The imtructive 
and entertaining Fables of Pilpay, an ancient Indian Philosopher. Containing a 
number of excellent Rules for the Conduct of Persons of all Ages and in all 
Stations : under several Heads. Corrected, improved and enlarged ; and adorned 
with near seventy Cuts neatly engraved (London, 1747, 12mo), and The fables of 
Pilpay. With numerous illustrations, by Thomas D. Scott (London, E. Lumloy, 
1852, 12mo). The edition of 1747 contains Gaulmin’s preface, but in that of 
1852 a new one is substituted and the spelling of the whole modernised. 

There is also a Dakhni translation of the Anaar-i-Suhaili entitled Dukhnee 
Vnuari Soheilce. A translation into the Duknee tongue, of the Persian Unwari 
Soheiles for the use of the military officers on the Madras establishment... by 

Mohumtund Ibraheem Moonaheo (Madias, 1824, fol.). 
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in praise of the magnificence of the words, and in applaud- 
ing the eloquence of its compounds,. ..nevertheless, through 
the introduction of strange words and by overstraining the 
language with the beauties of Arabic expressions and hyperbole 
in metaphors and similes of various kinds, and exaggeration 
and prolixity in words and obscurity of expression, the mind of 
the hearer is kept back from enjoyment of the meaning of the 
book, and from apprehending the pith of the subject. . .Hence, 
too, it all but came to pass that a book of such preciousness [ns 
this is] was almost neglected and abandoned, and that the people 
of the world were deprived of its advantages and excluded from 
them.’ Then, after mentioning the Amir Shekh Ahmad Suhaill 
(generalissimo of Sultan Husain Mirzii, king of Khurasan and 
descendant of Tamerlane), he continues: ‘With a view to the 
universal diffusion of what is advantageous to mankind, and 
the multiplying what is beneficial to high and low, he con- 
descended to favour me with an intimation of his high will 
that this humble individual, devoid of ability, and this insignifi- 
cant person of small capital, Husain- bin-' All-u’l-Waiz... should 
be bold enough to clothe the said book in a new dress, ami 
bestow fresh adornment on the beauty of its tales of esoteric 
meaning, which were veiled and concealed by the curtain of 
obscure words and the wimple of difficult expressions, by pre- 
senting them on the stages of lucid style and the upper chambers 
of becoming metaphors, after a fashion that the eye of every 
examiner, without a glance of penetration or penetration of 
vision, may enjoy a share of the loveliness of those beauties of 
the ornamented bridal-chamber of narrative, and the heart of 
every wise person, without the trouble of imagining or the 
imagining trouble, may obtain the fruition of union with those 
delicately reared ones of the closet of the mind V 

The version of Husain Wil'iz includes a large number of 
stories not found in the Kaltlah toa Ditnnah, and is written in 
a style of which the extract just quoted affords a fair specimen. 

The exact date is not certain. The king of Khurasan alluded 
to in the preface reigned A.n. 1470 — 1505*. 

The contents are : 


' Eastwick, pp. 8 — 11. 

5 Dii-z, I'rbrr Inhall ii. Yortrag. det kUniglichtn Bucht, p. 
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(1) Author’s preface, ending with a list of chapters. 

(2) Chapter L, consisting of (a) a now introduction relating 
the remote origin of the book, and (J3) a section corresponding 
to De Sacy’s chapter 5. 

(3) Chapters II. — XIV. inclusive, corresponding respectively 
to De Sacy’s chapters 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 14, 17, 
18. 

De Sacy’s chapters 1, 2, 3, 4 ore not represented at all. 

The introduction is briefly as follows : 

One of the emperors of China, Humayun Ful, goes out 
hunting with his vezlr, Khujistah Ral. Returning in the heat, 
they take rest on a hill-top. The emperor sees a swarm of 
bees in a hollow tree. Their manner of living gives rise to a 
conversation, in the course of which the vezlr mentions Dab- 
shalim and Bldpai, and at the emperor’s request tells him about 
them. Dabshallm, said he, had once in a dream heard an old 
man bid him go to the east, that he might there find a treasure 
worthy of a king. He journeyed into the desert, and found in 
a cave a mass of treasures, including a richly ornamented box 
containing a piece of white silk on which was written in Syriac 
characters the testament of king Hushang, especially deposited 
for Dabshallm, whom the writer had foreseen by inspiration 
would find it. It contained fourteen rules of life, to be ex- 
pounded by means of tales, but with regard to these the 
king was directed to repair to the holy mountain in Ceylon. 
After some hesitation, he went thither, and discovered a cave in 
which lived the wise Brahman called by some Bldpai, by others 
Pilpai 1 . The king told him his dream, and Pilpai then com- 
municated to him the lessons of wisdom. Herewith commences 
the book proper. 

This introduction, Benfey suggests’, is due to the wish to 
represent the book as a united whole, and the particular form of 
it may have been suggested by the Jawidan Kliired (‘ Eternal 
wisdom’), a Persian writing attributed to king Hushang, known 
also as the Testament of Hushang *. 

1 I.e. ' Elephiint-foot.' 

9 EiuUU. air Pantich. § 19. 

9 De Sac; in Nolittt ft Extrail *, s. p. 95. 
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The ‘ 'Iyar-i-Danish’ of Abu ’l-Fadl. 

§ 45. The Anwdr-i-Suhaill, like its predecessor, became anti- 
quated and gave place to a later and simplified edition, the ' Iyar- 
i-Danish (‘Touchstone of knowledge’). It has never been edited, 
but De Sacy has given an account of it as found in two Persian 
manuscripts of the Paris library, together with extracts*. The 
author, Abu ’l-Fadl, says in his preface, according to De Sacy’s ver- 
v sion: ‘Djdlaleddin Acbar*. empereur conqudrant, dtant tombd sur 

ce livre, ce chef-d’oeuvre d’dloquence, et ce recueil oil sont offer- 
tes, sous le masque de la fable, les maximes de l’ancienne sagesse, 
eut le bonheur de plaire i\ Sa MajestA Aussitdt le serviteur de 
cette cour, Abou ’lfazl, fils de Mobarec, dont l’humble soumission 
est sans bornes, retjut l’ordre de fairo une nouvelle redaction de 
l’Anvari Suhaili dans un style clair, en consorvant l’ordre primi- 
t if, mais en retranchaut certaines expressions, et raccourcissant 
> les pdriodes de trop longue haleine, afin que ce livre devint 

d’une utility plus gc-ndrale, et que le but qu’on s’dtait proposd 
fht parfaitement atteint : car bien que l’Anvari Sohaili, si on le 
compare t\ la traduction connue sous le nom de Calila et Dimna, 
se rapproche davantage du styl de notre sifcclo, il n’est point 
cependant exempt de termes arabes et de mdtaphores extra- 
ordinairesV 

The version of Abu ’l-Fadl contains (a) his preface, concluding 
with a list of 16 chapters, ( b ) chapter I., corresponding to Do 
Sacy’s chapter 3, (c) chapter II., consisting of two parts which 
correspond respectively to De Sacy’s chapter 4 and to the intro- 
duction of Husain \Va‘iz in which are related the adventures of 
Humayfin Fal, (d) 14 chapters corresponding respectively to De 
Sacy’s chapters 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, (e) a 
long epilogue giving the date of the completion of the work 
(Monday 15th Sha’ban, A.H. 996 = A.D. 158$)*. 


1 Notice et Extraits, x. pp. 197—225. 

* The great Mogul who reigned at Delhi a.d. 1552 — 1605. 

3 Notice et Extraiti, x. p. 208. 

4 Ibid. p. 215; and ltieu’s Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the British 
Museum, p. 757. 

The ‘ Iyar-i-Danish ’ hns been translated into Urdu and edited by Capt. 
Thos. Roebuck (K hi rad V/rOi, Calcutta, 1815, large 8vo). 
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The Turkish ' Humdy un-ndmuh.’ 

§46. In the first half of the 16th century A.D., under the 
reign of the Ottoman emperor Suleyman I., the work of Ilusain 
Wa'iz was rendered into Turkish by ‘Ali Chelebi, professor of 
Muhammedan law at Adrianople, at the college founded by 
Murad II. He entitled his work Hum&yun-ndnuth (‘Imperial 
book'). 

This version is known to us principally by the French trans- 
lation commenced by Galland and completed by Cardonne'. 
The part by Galland comprises the first four chapters, of which 
the first (extending over 177 pages) includes, as in the Anwdr- 
i-Suhaill, the story of Humayun Fill and Dabshaltm and that 
of Kalilah and Dimnali (De Sacy's oth chapter). The mention 
of Lokman on the title page is quite out of place. 

There exists also a Spanish translation of the Iluinuyun- 
ndmah, of which some account has been given by Teza in Orient 
and Ocrident, II. pp. 714 sqq. The first part was published in 
1654, and a second iu 1658. The first part is entitled Espejo 
politico, y moral, para principes, ininistros, y todo genera de 
/tersonas, Traducido de la lengua turca en la caetelluna, pur 
Vicente Brututi ragueeo inter prete de la lengua turca, de Felipe 
ipuirto el grande rey de las Espa has . . . Parte primera En Madrid 
anno 1654. For Domingo Garcia y Morrds. 

The Humdy un-ndmuh is treated of in H. F. von Diez's 
Uber Inhalt und Vortrag, Entstehung und Schicksale dee kdnig- 
lichen Bucks, eines Werks von der Regierungskunst, ale Ankiln- 

■ Let conUt et /ablet indirnnee, de Bidpat et de Lokman. Traduilet d'Ali 
Tchelebi-llen-Saleh, Auteur Turc. Oeuvre potthume. Par M. Galland. (Pari*, 
chras G. Cavelier, 1724, 2 vol*. *m. 8vo). (Copy in Bodleian.] 

Con let et Fablet indirnnet, de Ilidpai et de Lokman ; Traduilet d'Ali Telietebi - 
ben-Saleh, Auteur lure. Outrage commend par feu il. tiallatul, continui 
et Jlni par U. Cardonne... .(Pari*, 1778, 8 vol*. 12ino). [First two vol*. in 
Bodleian.] 

Galland and Cardonne'* work ha* been reprinted in the Cabinet del Piet, 
Tom. xvii, xviii (Genova, 1780). Galland'* work passed also into modern 
Greek (Vienna. 1783), Hungarian (1788), and Dutch (tine loco et anno). See De 
Sacy in Notice! et Extraiu, x. p. 430: and Griuse'* Tritor de livret rant et 
pricicux, *.v. Bidpag. 
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dig ung einer Uebersetzung nebst Probe aus deni Turkisch-Persisch- 
Arabischen des IFaassi Aly Dschelebi (Berlin, 1811). 

The author has related the literary history of the KalV.dk 
wa Dimnah with special reference to the Turkish version, and 
given in German a specimen taken from the commencement of 
the story of Humayun Fal together with a list of the chapters. 
These are 14 in number and correspond with the 14 of the 
Anwdr-i-Suhaili. 

Diez devotes several pages (146 — 151) to a slashing criticism 
- of Galland and Cardonne’s work. Its only merit, he says, is 
that it is printed in clear, readable type. Otherwise it is 
faulty and fragmentary, and skips or alters the difficult passages. 
Diez also gives some information about Bratuti’s version 
(p. 151). 

Ed. von Adclburg in his Auswahl tilrkischer Erzdhlungen 
aus dem Humajun-namd (Erstes Heft, Wien, 1855) gives the 
Turkish text (with a German translation) of a fragment of the 
introductory chapter. 

D. The Hebrew Version and its offshoots. 

§ 47. There are two Hebrew versions of the Arabic. One 
of these formed the basis of the celebrated Directorium of John 
of Capua (which in turn gave rise to German, Danish, Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian, French and English versions), and is therefore 
critically of great importance. It is contained in a unique 
and unfortunately mutilated manuscript of the Paris National 
Library [No. 1282, 2], De Sacy has described this MS. at 
length in the Notices et Extraits des manuscrits, Vol. IX. Pt. I., 
pp. 413 sqq., and given the Hebrew text of the chapter of the 
king and the bird (pp. 451 — 466) ; Ad. Neubauer published the 
text of the chapter corresponding to the fourteenth in the 
Arabic, accompanied by a German translation, in Orient und 
Occident, I. pp. 483 — 496, 657 — 680; and Joseph Derenbourg 
has published the entire text, together with a French transla- 
tion, a collation of the Directorium, and a number of excellent 
conjectural emendations (Deux versions hdbra'iques du livre de 
Kalllah et Dimndh... Paris, Vieweg, 1881; being fasciculus 49 
of the Bibliot/ieijue des hautes Etudes). 
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Both the date and the author of this version are unknown'. 

It cannot have been made later than about 1250, the approxi- 
mate date, as will be seen, of its Latin translation by John of 
Capua. The volume in which this unique MS. is contained 
belonged formerly to Gilbert Gaulmin, and comprises four 
distinct writings, the third of which is a large portion of the 
Kalllah wa JJimnah. The text of the K. w. D. commences 
abruptly at a point towards the end of the chapter numbered 
0th in De Sacy’s Arabic. The next chapter in the Hebrew MS. 
is headed ‘ Fourth chapter,’ and the rest are numbered in order • 
as far ns the seventeenth and last. By comparing the contents 
of the Directurium, it seems that there was originally a prologue 
or introduction corresponding to the 3rd and 2nd chapters in 
the Arabic, followed by an index or list of chapters, at which 
point the book proper commenced, the first chapter correspond- 
ing to De Sacy’s 4th, and the 2nd to his 5th ; so that the 
complete text contained a prologue or introduction and seven- 
teen chapters. The extant chapters correspond respectively to 
the Arabic chapters G (in part), 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 

13, 17, 18, 19, 21. It is quite certain that this Hebrew version 
gave rise to the Latin and not vice verstl, for (1) John of Capua 
expressly states the fact in the first sentence of his prologue, 

(2) renderings occur in the Directorium which can only be ex- 
plained on the assumption of a Hebrew original ; c.g., when the 
author renders ignis where the sense requires homo, it is evident 
that the mistake is due to a misreading of for t?'X. 

This Hebrew version is wholly distinct from the Mishle 
Sandabar (substantially the same book as the Greek ‘Syntipns 
the philosopher ’ or the story of the seven vezirs in the Arabian 
nights), with which it has been confounded owing to the 
unfortunate fact that the name of the philosopher (Baidaba) 
appears in this version as (Sandabar), in which of 

course the "1 (r) may be a corruption of an original *1 (d). The 
mistake is no doubt due partly to a misunderstanding of the 

1 It has been ascribed to a certain Rabbi Joel, of whom nothing in otherwise 
known but the name. See Benfey'a Kinleit. tur PanUeh. pp. 10 sqq. ; Comps - 
retti'n Researches respecting the book of Sindibad (Publication ix. of the 
folklore Society), pp. 64 sqq. ; and De Sacy in Notice! el Extroilt, ix. pp. 401, 
402. 
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Arabic (perhaps unpointed) Ljjj and partly to a reminiscence 
of the familiar Sandabdr. The mistake is of course repeated in 
all the offshoots of the Hebrew, except where a totally different 
name is purposely substituted. 

The other Hebrew version is partially contained in a 
manuscript of the Bodleian library (No. 2384), and was made 
by Jacob ben Eleazar, a writer of the thirteenth century and 
author of a Hebrew dictionary entitled Se/er hash-shalem. 
The text is complete as far as a point near the end of the 
chapter of the owls and the crows, where it terminates. The 
extant chapters correspond respectively to De Sacy’s Arabic 
chapters 3, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, and (in part) 8. 

This version is the second of the I)eu,r versions Mbraiques, 
etc., edited by 51. Deronbourg, who gives the text together with 
critical notes, but no translation. 

While the version attributed to Rabbi Joel is n link in the 
chain of the transmission of the fables, that of Rabbi Eleazar 
is merely a literary product of modern Judaism, being little 
more than a cento of Bible verses, possessing hardly any critical 
value 1 . 

The • Directorium ' of John of Capua. 

§ 48. The Hebrew version attributed to Joel was rendered 
into Latin by John of Capua, a converted Jew who flourished 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. Until Puntoni’s 
reprint of 1884, only a single (and now very rare) edition of 
this work is known to have been published. The copy in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, is entitled Direc- 
torium hurna\ne vita alias parabo\le antiquoru, sapient u (sine 
loco et anno, gothic type, folio, 82 leaves, 50 lines to a page, 
woodcuts). The book seems to have been slightly corrected 
from time to time while in the press*. It cannot have been 
published later than 1483, if, as Benfey says*, the editor of the 
1483 Ulm edition of the German version had the printed Latin 
text * before his eyes.’ 

1 It wu nnknown until Stoinschncider drew attention to it in the Z.D. 
SI. G„ Vol. xwii. 1873, p. 553. 

5 See Benfey’s EinUituug sur PanUchatantra, p. 17. notes 1 and 2. 

J Eiuleit. tar Panltch. p. 16. 
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The Directorium commences with a prologue, which opens 
with a short prefatory statement of the author, followed without 
a break by a section corresponding to De Saey’s 3rd chapter, 
and ending with the words ‘Explicit prologus, Incipit liber.’ 
The next section answers to De Sacy’s second chapter (Mission 
of Barzoye), and is followed by an index or list of chapters, 
whereupon the book proper begins, containing 17 chapters, 
which correspond respectively with the chapters numbered 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 13, 17, 18, ID, 20, and 21, in the 
Arabic version. 

The clue to the date at which this Latin version was made 
is furnished by the short prefatory notice which forms the 
commencing part of the prologue. 

‘ Verbum Johannis do capun, post tenebrnnim olim pul pa - 
tionem ritus judaici: divina sola inspirations ad firmum et 
verum stntum ortbodoxe fidei revocati. Cum plura diversarum 
scientiarum genera esse prospexerim in lingua fundata hcbruica: 
non parve utilitatis in eruditiouem christ ianorum consortii, ut 
in sacris scripturis, et divinis moralibus atque medicinalibus : 
ipsa ex predicta lingua in latinam reducere meus animus 
aspiravit. Inter que nunc hunc libellum dictum kelila, ex 
ilia lingua in hauc : nunc esse vidi non etiam immerito trans- 
ferendum. Est euim opus virorum intelligentie animarum 
nmlte informationis, et nihil earundem non modice delectationis. 
Ad bonorem autem divine trinitatis, sanctissimique ejus nominis 
exaltationem, salutem et meritum anime, fortitudinem cor- 
poris et roborationem, atque dierum productionem. Reverendi 
patris et domiui domini mathei dei et apostolice sedis gratia. 
Tituli sancte marie in porticu diaconi cardinalis, motus sum 
praesens opusculum in lingua latina interpretari. Ad te igitur 
prefate pater domine dirigitur hie libellus et ut tuarum aliarunx 
gratie (? gratiarum) protectione, pusillus interpres, ad alia majora 
utiliora et nobiliora, manum imponat, ex altera prefatarum 
linguarum in alteram cum audacia reducenda. 

Pro sapientibus et insulsis hie liber factus est. Hie est liber 
parabolarum antiquorum sapientuin nationum mundi. Etvoca- 
tur liber kelile et dimne, et prius quidem in lingua fuerat 
indorum translatus. Inde in linguam translatus persarum. 
I’ostea vero reduxerunt ilium arabes in linguam sunm, ultimo 
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ex inde ad liuguam fuit redactus hebraicam. Nunc autem 
nostri propositi est : ipsum in linguam fundare latinam.’ 

From this point onwards the ‘Prologus’ substantially agrees 
with De Sacy's 3rd chapter. 

From the above extract (taken from the copy of the Direc- 
torium in Trinity College Library) it appears that this version 
was made from the Hebrew by John of Capua, a converted Jew 
living in the time of a certain Matthew, cardinal deacon of the 
* title ’ of Holy Mary in porticu. 

This Matthew, identical with Matthwus de Rubeis or de' Rossi, 
nephew of Pope Nicholas III., was created cardinal deacon 
by Urban IV. in 1262 or 1263. Hence John of Capua wrote 
his translation not earlier than 1263. Further, since Matthew 
was created archpriest of St Peter by Nicholas HI. in or about 
1278, and protector of the order of the Fratres ininores in 1279, 
while yet these titles are not accorded to him by John of Capua, 
He Sacy infers that the translation was made not later than 
1279*. 

The Latin version is a slavish reproduction of the original 
Hebrew, and for this very reason of special critical value”. 

Eber hard's German Version. 

§ 49. The Directorium was rendered into German at the 
instance of Graf Eberhard of Wurttemberg about 1480. 

The latest and best edition of this excellent translation is 
that of Holland, entitled Has Buck der Bcispiele der alien 

Weisen herausyeyeben von Hr Wilhelm Ludwig Holland 

(Stuttgart, 1860, 8vo, pp. iv and 261), being Vol. LVI. of the 
Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stutlyart*. The edition 
is based on three Heidelberg manuscripts and the printed texts. 
Dr Holland has given in his introduction a very full biblio- 
graphy of the first twenty editions*. The earliest dated edition 

1 De Sacy in Notices et Extrain, tx. p. 401. 

3 Tho Directorium ban been reprinted by V. Pnntoni in hie Directorium 
htimantt vitte...accedunt Prolegomena tria ad librum Zrnparngt *ai Ix^Xanjt 
(Pisa, 1884, 8°). 

3 Briefly reviewed by Theodor Bcnfcy in Orient und Occident, i. p. 383. 

4 See too K. GOdeke's article in Orient und Occident, i. pp. 081 — 088 (where 
a concise bibliographical list is given), and Benfcy's dissertation in the same 
volume (pp. 138 — 187). where he shows that the German . translation was 
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is one by Lienhart Holle (Ulm, 1483, May 28, 195 leaves, folio) 1 . 
Throe editions are sine loco et anno. The editions previous to 
the Strassburg one of 1536 are all entitled, either at the 
beginning or end, Das Buck der Weissheit der alten Weisen, but 
that of 1539 bears a new title, viz. Der Alten Weissnn erempel 
sprilch, mit vil schdnen Beyspilen und Figuren erleilchtet. 
Darinnen fast aller menschen wesen, Handel, bntrew, List, 
Geschwindiglceyt, Neyd, und Hass, Figuriert end angezeygt 
werden, <tc., the old titltf being retained at the end. 

The German version passed into Danish and Dutch. 

There are two editions of the Danish, one sine loco et anno, 
the other of Copenhagen (1618). 

In C. V. Braun's Bibliotheca Danica (col. 960) I find the 
following entries: 

‘De gamlo Vijses Exempler oc Hoffsprock, met mango 
skione Lignelser forklarede : huorvdi mangfoldige Menniskens 
Viesen, Handel, List, Behendighed, Had oc Avjnd affmalis oc 
tilkiende giffuis. Kbh. 1618 Paa Christen Nielssous Borgers 
oc Bogfdrers Bekaastning [oversat af ham]. 

— U. St. o. A. [Kbh. paa Chr. Geertscns Bogh. Bekostn.] 

The Bodleian library has a copy of a Dutch version entitled 
‘ Voorbeelsels | der | oude wyse, | Handelende | Van trouw on- 
trouw list haet ghe|swindicheyt ende alle andere Menlsche- 
lijcke gheneghentheden. . .Door Zacharias Heyns, t'Amsterdam, 
tihedrackt by Broer Jansz....l628.’ (8vo., goth., 136 leaves. 

40 lines to a page, 99 woodcuts.) 

Schultens, in the preface to his Pars versionis arabicat libri 
Colailah wa Dimnah, after mentioning Heyns' version, says 
"Quam versionem deinde refinxit, pluriumque reram alien- 
arum admixtione a veteri fontc longius abduxit, Johannes 
Duikeriusin * Voorbeeldzels der oude Wyzen ; uit meest alle de 
Oostersche, Grieksche en Romeinsche Taalen vergaderd (Am- 
sterdam, 1714).’” 

printed before the Latin (Ibid. p. ICC), and that the Spanish Eremplario 
wae considerably influenced by the Gorman. Compare Bcnfey's Einleit. tur 
fanltch., pp. 16 sqq. 

i The Bodleian library contains copies of two editions, viz. of Ulm by Cilnrad 
Dinckmiit (I486, foL), and of Stnmsburg (1645, fol.). 
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The Spanish ‘Exemplario’ and its offshoots. 

§ 50. Another translation of the Directorium is the Spanish 
Exemplario contra los engatos y peligros del mundo, first 
printed at Saragossa in 1493 by a German. De Gayangos 
describes eight editions of this work in his introduction to 
< Calyla 6 Dymna’ in the Biblioteca de autores espafioles, 
Vol. LI. (Madrid, 1860), p. 5, note 3: Benfey notices two other 
editions in Orient und Occident, I. pp. 166 sqq., 501 : and 
K. Godeke gives a complete and concise bibliographical list in the 
same volume, p. 688. The oldest edition Godeke describes as 
‘Qaragoqa de Aragon, Paulo Hums, Aleman de Constancia, 
30 March 1493. 87 leaves, fol., 117 woodcuts.’ 

Firenzuola! s ‘ Discorsi degli animalu 

§ 51. The Exemplario seems to be the source whence 
Agnolo Firenzuola derived the substance of his Discorsi degli 
animali ragionanti tra loro, first published at Venice in 1548, 
and frequently since. 

It consists of a dialogue between ‘ Lutorcrena’ (Dabshalim) 
and the philosopher ‘Tiabono’ (Bidpni). After a short intro- 
duction the king asks him to relate a story illustrating the case 
of two dear friends between whom a third person wishes to sow 
discord. Tiabono then relates the story of the lion, the ox, and 
the sheep. The ox, Bioudino, is of course Shanzabeh, and the 
sheep, Carpigna, is Dimnah. G'arpigna’s companion, Bellino, is 
lvalilah. The rest agrees substantially with the chapter of the 
lion and the ox (De Sacy’s 5th). Firenzuola has transported the 
scenes to various places in Italy, aud has often changed the 
names of the animals. 

Firenzuola’s work was rendered in French by Cottier under 
the title Plaisant et facicieux discours sur les animaux, trad, 
par Oabr. Cottier (Lyon, 1556, 16mo) [Grasse’s Tr&or de livres 
rares, s. v. Bidpai]. 

A. F. Donxs ‘Moral filosophia! 

§ 52. De Sacy (Notices et Extraits, IX. p. 441) says : ‘ C’est 
une chose reconnue que Doni, dans sa Filosofia morale, n'a fait 
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presque autre chose que mettre en italien la traduction latine 
du livre de Calila, faite par Jean de Capoue.’ 

Doni’s work was first printed at Venice in 1552'. Itconsists 
of two main parts, the Moral Filosophia and the Trattaii diversi 
di Sendebar Indiana Jilosopho morale. The first is entitled 
‘ La Moral | Filosophia del Doni, | Tratta da gli antichi scrit- 
tori; | Alio Ulustriss. S. Don Ferrante Caracciolo dedicata. 
[Engraving with the motto H TAP 20$IA TOU KOSMOU 
TOUTOU MHPIA nAPA TO 0ED ESTI] Con privilegio. | 
In Uinegia per Francesco | Marcoliui MDLIl’ (4to), and is 
divided into three books, of which the second and third have 
special title-pages, though the paging is continuous. The 
Moral Filosophia contains the complete history of Dimnah (De 
Sacy’s chapters 5 and G). Kalilah appears as V asino and 
Dimnah as il mulo. The other part (with fresh paging) is 
entitled ‘Trattati | diversi | di Sendebar Indiano | filosopho 
morale. | Alio illustriss. et excellentiss. S. | Cosimo de Medici 
dedicati. [Engraving bearing the motto ‘Fiorenaa’] In 
Uinegia | nell' Academia Peregrina. mdlii'; and at the end 
(p. 103) stands ‘In UlNEOlA per Francesco Marcolini. mdui.' 
The trattati arc six in number, with continuous paging. 

The whole volume has very fine woodcuts. 

In the Trattati diversi the king and the philosopher appear as 
Fr. Sforta, duke of Milan, and maestro Dinojilosofo Fiorentino, 
respectively. Dino may be an anagram of Doni. In fact the 
scenes and personages are all Italian. The fables contained in 
the book are mostly found in the Directorium'. 

The Moral Filosophia (without the Trattati) was rendered 
into English by Sir Thomas North, and published in 1570 and 
1601. The edition of 1570 is entitled ‘The Morall Philosophic 
of Doni : | dravme out of the auncient writers. | A worke first 
compiled in the Indian tongue, | and afterwards reduced into 
diuers other languages : | and now lastly englished out of Italian 
by Thomas North. Brother to the right Honorable Sir Roger | 
North Knight, Lord North of | Kyrtheling. | [Hero follows 
an engraving, a bad copy of the original, with the motto ‘ The 
wisdome of this worlde is folly before God.’] ^ Imprinted at 

1 There is s copy in the Bodleian. 

* See farther Sotiern ft Eztraits, n. p. 442. 
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London | by Henry Denham.’ (Small 4to, in four parts, of 
which the third and fourth have separate title-pages', each 
having a different engraving and motto and bearing the date 
1570, which also appears at the end of the book ; paging con- 
tinuous, 116 leaves, woodcuts) [Copy in Bodleian]. The hook 
was republished in 1601. (London, 4to.) [Copy in British 
Museum.] 

On Firenzuola’s Discorsi degli animali and Doni’s Moral 
Filosophia is based the work of De la Rivey entitled Deux 
livres de filosofie fabideuse. Le premier prim dee discours de 
M. Ange Firenzuola Florentin. Far lequel sous le sens allegoric 
de plusieurs belles fables, est monstree Venvie, malice, <6 trahison 
(Toucans courtisans. Le second, extraict des Traictez de Sande- 
bar Indien Philosophe moral, traictant soubs pareilles allegories 
de Tamitid <k choses semblables. Par Pierre de la Riveg 
Champenois. A Lyon, par Benoist Rigaud, m.d.lxxix. (Small 
8vo, pp. 377, continuous text, pages headed Litre I and 
Livre II.*) In both the books the king is called Lutorcrhne 
and the philosopher Tiabon. The second book, excepting the 
introduction, the joinings of the several stories, and the substi- 
tution of the names of the king Lutorcrhxe and the philosopher 
Tiabon for those of the duke Sforza and the philosopher Dino, 
belongs wholly to Doni. 


E. The Old Spanish Version. 

§ 53. As might have been expected from the contact of the 
Arabs with Spain, the Arabic Kalilah tea Dimnah also passed 
directly into Spanish. This Spanish version (to be carefully 
distinguished from the later one based on the Directorium) has 
been edited by De Gayangos in the Biblioteca de Autores 
Espailoles, desde la formacion del lenguaje hasta nuestras dias. 
Escritores en prosa anteriores al siglo xv recogidos 4 ilustrados 

1 The reason why only two ont of the last three parts have separate title- 
pages is that North's title-pages are imitations of Doni's, of which there are 
only throe. North’s four sections correspond to Doni's three. 

’ There is a copy in the Bodleian. Grasse in his Trltor tlr lirm rant, s.v. 
Biilpny, mentions an earlier edition (Paris, Abel l'Angelier, 1577, 12mo). 
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por don Pascual de Gayungos (Madrid, i860). Vol. 52 (but not 
so named) 1 . 

The edition is based on two independent manuscripts of the 
Escurial, the oldest of which (marked iii. h. 9) dates from the 
end of the fourteenth century. Each contains a note at the 
end saying that the translation was made by the order of the 
infante D. Alfonso. This note in the older manuscript runs 
thus : ' Aqui se acaba el libro de Calina d dygna, et fud sacado 
de ardbygo en latyn, d roman$ado por mandado del infante don 
alfonso, fijo del muy noble rey don fernaudo, en la era do mill d 
dozientos d noventa d nueve aflos’ (=1261 of our era). In 
another manuscript, described by Sarmiento*. the same notice 
occurs, but the year given is 1889 (Spanish era). None 
other than Alfonso the Wise can be meant. As he was already 
reigning in 1261 of our era, he was then no longer Infante. 
On the other hand, Raimund’s Latin version, based largely on 
this one, was finished in 1313 (1351 Spanish era). Hence both 
the dates 1299 and 1389 must be wrong. If we accept the 2 
in 1299 and the 8 in 1389, the date 1289 (= 1251 of our era) is 
obtained, which was the year preceding Alfonso's accession to 
the throne, and therefore the latest possible date. 

The version contains a prologue (corresi>ouding to De Sacy’s 
3rd chapter), followed by 18 chapters, corresponding respec- 
tively to the Arabic chapters 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 
15, 16, 13, 17, 18, 20 and 21. 

Notwithstanding the statement in the above-quoted not.-, 
there is no doubt whatever that this Spanish translation is 
based directly on the Arabic. There is no evidence that 
any Latin version existed when it was made, and it is a far 
truer representative of the Arabic than is the Directurium or 
the Hebrew. Thus many of the proper names are accurately 
reflected in the Spanish, but not in the Hebrew and Latin*. 

I A small though important part of it (the ohapter corTc*i>onding to Do 
Sacy'a 2nd) had boon published by Rodrigue/, de Castro ( Iliblioteca A.poflof, 
i. p. 636). See too De Sacy in Xoticen et Exlraitt, it. I, *31. A review of 
the old Spanish translation by Th. Benfey appears in Orient und Occident, Vol. 
i. p. 499. 

J Memoriae para la hMoria de la poeiia. Madrid, 1775. 

s For examples see my notes to the English translation on pp. 1. 4 ; 110, 33 
(O. Span. Sirac) ; 186. 88 ; 806, 20—28 (in tho Hob. and O. Span. GObnr is 
simply called ‘ primogenitus '(—and the works cited there. 



Perhaps the most striking example of the independence of the 
Direbtorium and the old Spanish is to be found at the beginning of 
the chapter about Barzoye. In the Directorium it runs thus : 
‘Inquit Berosias caput sapientum Persic, ...Fuit pater meus 
de tali progenie, et mater mea de nobilibus talium.’ In the old 
Spanish, according to one MS., thus : ‘ La hestoria do Bersehucy, 
el fil<5sofo. Mi padre fud de Mortedilla, et mi madre fud de los 
del Algabo, et de los legistas according to the other ‘ Yo padre 
fufe de Mercecilia, et mi madre fud de las fijasdalgo de asemo- 

sana et de los legistas'.’ The Arabic has: ‘ Barzoye said : 

'My father belonged to the army al-mutatila) and my 

mother tvaa descended from the chiefs of the houses of the 
ma gi (Lcj{*j>\ al-zamiizima) V 

Mortedilla and Mercecilia are corruptions of mukatila, and 
asemosana of al-zamdzima. These Arabic words are 'avoided in 
the Directorium. 

.. A , g j ai ‘ 1 ’ “ ‘ ho cha P tcr of the ring-dove, the dove is called in 
the old Spanish la paloma collarada 6 torcaz *, a literal transla- 
tion of the Arabic al-hamdmatu ' Imutavmakatu \ But both in the 
obrew and the Directorium the epithet is wanting. Several 
Arabic words too appear transliterated in the ol.l Spanish, but 
Z m : f hG u Hebrew ^e Directorium: e.g. in the 
story of the wolf, the crow, the jackal and the camel (p 43), the 
J ana led abnue‘, abnue being simply an imitation of the 
ra 1C ‘•O' ^ (* bn awa )- The Directorium has vulpis. In the 
story of the sand-piper (p. 48), the snnd-piper is mined in the 
Old Spanrsh httuy «„d tittuya*, which is only a transliteration 
, . m tb e Arabic’. The Director has merely orn 

ayimto., and so the Hebrei. translator was probably puraled too. 
Thrn rmbecao the word is really A„ biCi bu " hc 

jaikal ii IVd* ° h * P 1 ter .° f ‘ he U °” “ i •i ackal (P- 186 >. the 
J called anxahar , anxaliar being merely the Arabic 

but the Hebrew gives (• f ox ’y 


1 Cal. t Dym. p. 14, 

5 Cal. f Dym. p. 41. 

6 Cal. { Dym. p. 29 note 

7 De Sacy, p. 121, 1. lo. 
• Cal. t Dym. p. 07. 


* De Sacy, p. 61. 

* Dc Sacy, p. 1G0. 

* Ibid. p. 30. 

’ Kal. u. Dam. pp. x 
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Raimund' s Latin Version. 

§ 54. De Sacy in Notices et Extraits, Tom. x. Pt. II. pp. 
3 — 65, has given a detailed account of two manuscripts in the 
Royal (now National) Library of Paris, each containing a Latin 
version of the Kalllah toa Dxmnah. Of these two MSS., one is 
merely a copy (but with certain deliberate alterations) of the 
other. The copy was made in 1496. From the introductory 
and dedicatory notices at the beginning of the original MS. it 
appears that Raymundus de Biterris (Raimond de Beziers), a 
physician, was commissioned by Queen Joanna of Navarre, wife 
of Philip le Bel, to translate from Spanish into Latin the book 
of Kalllah and Dimnah, which had been offered to that princess ; 
that this translation had been interrupted by her death in 
1305 ; that subsequently Raimund wishing to gain an audience 
of P hili p, thought to do so by completing his translation ; and 
that ho had the honour of presenting it to the king in 1313, 
after the festivities which took place at Paris on Whitsunday 
and the following days. 

The dedicatory and introductory notices are followed by a 
* proemium,’ of which one passage at least was borrowed by him 
from the Directorium'. The ‘proemium’ is followed by a 
lengthy index (covering 30 pages of the manuscript) of the 1!) 
chapters contained in Raimund’s version, which correspond 
respectively to the Arabic chapters 3, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 14,15,16,13,17, 18, 20, 21. 

De Sacy, who knew nothing of the old Spanish version 
except what had been said by Rodriguez de Castro, saw clearly 
that Raimund must have used (a) a Spanish text which hail 
flowed directly from the Arabic, and (b) the Directorium. An 
examination of the proper names found in Raimund as compared 
with the corresponding ones in the Directorium convinced him 
that a Spanish-Arabic text had been employed; while the 
verbal identity of whole passages with the corresponding ones in 
John of Capua was proof positive that the Directorium must 
have been at his elbow. The publication of the old Spanish 


1 Notice/ et F.xtraiU, x.. pt. 2, p. 12. 
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version has most decisively confirmed all De Sacy’s arguments. 
Thus for instance De Sacy notices that in the chapter corre- 
sponding to his 7th the queen of the doves is called columba 
dicta coronata, and remarks that this epithet is wanting in the 
Directorium and in the Hebrew, and reflects the mutawwaka of 
the Arabic. Turning to the Spanish version (p. 41), we find 
mention of the * paloma collarada 6 torcaz.’ 

Baimund was by no means a faithful translator. He does 
not scruple to introduce numbers of quotations from the Bible 
and from classical authors. The chapter containing the bio- 
graphy of Barzoye has suffered most. He is represented as a 
model Christian monk. Long discourses ou the Christian virtues 
are introduced. Barzoye sees in a vision paradise, the Virgin 
Mary, the angels and all the saints of God. This vision is 
described in hexameters and is illustrated by miniatures. 

Not less curious is the way in which Baimund has embel- 
lished the end of the chapter containing the trial of Dimnah ; 
for by introducing the leopard as father confessor, a fine 
opportunity is afforded for a discourse on the seven mortal 
sins. 

The later MS. of Baimund’s version is a copy of the first, but 
the index has been abridged, and nearly all the verses and 
quotations with which Baimund overloaded his version have 
been judiciously suppressed. Baimund’s translation contains all 
the chapters found in the old Spanish and the Directorium, and 
in the same order. 

Baimund’s version has never been edited. Besides De Sacy's 
descriptive notice of the work, we have some citations from it 
in Eddldstand du Mdril’s notes to his edition of Baldo’s Alter 
sEsopus, found in his Podsies inddites du moyen dye (Paris, 1854), 
pp. 217 sqq. 

§ 55. This Alter JUsopius is a poetical imitation of Kalilah 
and Dimnah, containing only the chief stories set to inferior 
hexameters, and succeeding one another without any connecting 
thread. It is assigned by the editor to the thirteenth century. 




MISCELLANEA. 


An Ethiopic version would seem to have been made from 
the Arabic. In Prof Wright’s ‘Catalogue of the Ethiopic 
manuscripts in the British Museum ’ (p. 82, col. 2) a manuscript 
is described which contains an adaptation of the book of Psalms. 
The author, enumerating the books he has used, mentions the 
Kalllah wa Dim-ruth. 

To the offshoots of the old Greek version should be added a 
Croatian translation, mentioned by Puntoni under the title 
' Indijske price prozvane Stefanit i Ihnilat (Starine n, U Zagrebu, 
1870),’ i.e. ‘The Indian princes called Stefanit and Ihnilat 
(Miscellany of ancient documents, Vol. 2, Agram, 1870).’ 

In the ‘ Actes du sixifeme Congrhs international des Orien- 
talistes, tenu en 1883 b. Leidc ’ (p. 79) appears the following: 
‘ M. Ethd fait une communication relative & quelques traductions 
turques, inconnues jusqu’ici, des fables arabes de Kaltla et 
Dimna. Cette communication paraitra dans les Travaux du 
C'ongrhs.' 

The University of Leiden possesses a Malay version in 
manuscript, made probably from the Arabic. 

There is no evidence that an Armenian version exists. 
Grasse ( Tresor de livres rares, s.v. Bidpay) says: ‘11 existe 
aussi une redaction armdnicnne du livre de Calila et Dimna, 
que nous connaissons d’une traduction fran$aisc, L'ahrigi 
giographique de Moise de Khoren, avec un recueil de fables, 
cornu chez les anciens sous le titre du Livre de renard (Marseille, 
1676).' The book referred to is the composition of an Armenian 
writer of the thirteenth century, named Vartan. He has 
appropriated not a few of the fables found in the KalUah wa 
Dimtuxh, but his book cannot be called a version of that work. 
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Attention has been drawn to Vartan’s book by Prof. Emilio Teza 
in La Outturn, 1882, Nr. x. (Rome) \ 

On p. lii I have quoted Benfey as alluding to a Syriac 
version of Barlaam and Josaphat. Mr W. Rhys Davids (in his 
Buddhist Birth-stones, p. xcv) also mentions a Syriac version of 
this romance, existing in manuscript only. But neither of these 
writers gives any authority for his statements, and it is very 
doubtful whether any such version exists. 


With this account of the versions of the Kalilah wa Dimnah 
and their various editions may be compared : — 

Loiseleur Deslongchamps’ Essai sur les fables indiennes et 
sur letir introduction en Europe, suivi du Roman des sept sages 
de Rome (Paris, 1838), pp. 6 — 70 ; 

Prof. F. Max Muller’s lecture On the migration of fables, 
in his Chips from a German workshop, Vol. IV. pp. 145 — 209 
(London, 1875); 

Mr T. W. Rhys Davids’ introduction to his Buddhist Birth- 
stories, especially p. xciii ; and Grasse’s Trisor de livres rares et 
prioieux, s.v. Bidpay. 

1 For tlioso facts I am indebted to the kindness of the Bov. Dr L. M. Alishan 
(of the Mechitharist monastery, San Lazzaro, Venice) and of the Bov. Dr John 
Thumajan (of the Mechitharist monastery, Vienna). 
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between two loving brothers, he disturbs their brotherly feeling 
and destroys their harmony. It is said in the parable that in 

a certain region called there was a (4) merchantman, 

'vho was possessed of no little wealth. And he had sons, who 
when they came to be young men, began, all with one accord, 15 
to squander their father’s property, not being careful to gather 
in, but only to spend. Then their father reproved them, saying: 

‘ My sons, every one in the world considers how he may procure 
three things, which however cannot be obtained except by four 
weans. The first of these three things is ample and abundant 20 
sustenance ; the second is the respect of men and a good name ; 
and the third, provision for the world to come. And the follow- 
ing are the means (to get these things) : first, the amassing of 
wealth by lawful means; second, the good use of the same; 
third, provision for the wants of nature ; and fourth, generosity 25 
to one’s neighbours, charity to the poor, (and) supplying the 
wants of the needy. He who attends to these four things 
K.F. 1 






In reliance upon Ood we vrrite the tales and instructive stories 
of Kalilah and Dimnah, as translated by the wise. 


THE STORY OF THE LION AND THE OX. 

It is related that Dabdahram, king of India, said to Nadrab 
the philosopher, the wise man, and chief of the wise men : 5 
Show me the similitude of two men, companions or friends, 
between whom a false or astute cunning individual has pro- 
duced dissension, so that they have been turned from mutual 
love and harmony to hatred and enmity. 

Nadrab the philosopher answered : When a false man comes 10 
between two loving brothers, he disturbs their brotherly feeling 
and destroys their harmony. It is said in the parable that in 

a certain region called there was a ( 4 ) merchantman, 

who was possessed of no little wealth. And he had sons, who 
when they came to be young men, began, all with one accord, 15 
to squander their father’s property, not being careful to gather 
in, but only to Bpend. Then their father reproved them, saying: 

1 My sons, every one in the world considers how he may procure 
three things, which however cannot be obtained except by four 
means. The first of these three things is ample and abundant 20 
sustenance ; the second is the respect of men and a good name ; 
and the third, provision for the world to come. And the follow- 
ing are the means (to get these things) : first, the amassing of 
wealth by lawful means ; second, the good use of the same ; 
third, provision for the wants of nature ; and fourth, generosity 25 
to one’s neighbours, charity to the poor, (and) supplying the 
wants of the needy. He who attends to these four things 
K.F. 1 
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pleases his Creator ; but he who does not gather these four into 
his garners, or neglects one of them, derives no benefit from his 
wealth, and attains not to the summit of his hope. Now if he 
amasses nothing, and despises his wealth, and cares not at all 
S for his own interest, he can neither relieve others nor himself, 
and without doubt will find himself destitute of property and 
be left without sustenance. And if he manages his property 
fittingly and quietly, with discernment and steady attention, 
and yet adds nothing to it, it is like the eye-paint or kohl, 
10 (5) of which the portion taken is like a little fine dust or smoke 
which flies before a breath of air, but which, in spite of the 
very minute quantity that is taken of it (each time), is surely 
used up (at last). And if it be not fittingly managed, 
rightly laid out, nor justly spent, besides losing his wealth, 
15 ho will be recompensed with justly deserved afflictiou and 
with ill treatment by enemies. And if it is amassed, and not 
dispensed compassionately nor distributed charitably, but is 
hoarded up and concealed in the bosom of the earth in a 
miserly way, while its possessor becomes like a needy and 
20 destitute man who owns nothing, most assuredly it will be lost, 
pass to others, or remain in the heart of the earth. It will 
be like a tank of water which has many entrances but not a 
single exit: for when there is much water in such a tank, 
in some cases breaches are made in it, and the water runs out 
25 of it, and it becomes useless ; while in others the tank is saved 
from accident or bursting, and the water remains in it, but the 
parching wind dries it up. So it happens to the wealth that is 
not dispensed compassionately to the needy, when death withers 
the limbs of its owners.’ 

30 Then the sons of that merchant took the advice of their 
father, inclined to him the shoulder of obedience, and dis- 
played the fruits of energy. And his eldest son set out on 
a trading expedition, and journeyed towards a region called 
Mathwa. And he and his party crossed a certain place where 
35 there was much clay or stinking mire. (6) Now he had with 
him a waggon drawn by two oxen, one of whom was called 
Shanzabeh and the other Banzabeh. Then Shanzabeh became 
weary, stumbled in the mire, and foil. And the merchant- 
man and his party made haste, and drew, and pulled the ox out 
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of the mire. And the merchant left the ox in that place, let- 
ting one of his young men remain with him, till he should recover 
from his fall, and the young man should bring him along after 
him. But on the morrow the hireling got tired of the place, 
went after the merchant, and said : ' The ox has died in yonder 5 
place.’ Then the ox recovered strength and proceeded little by 
little till he entered on a fen abounding in water and dense 
with rich pasture. When he had remained a long time in that 
place, he became very sleek and stout, and his reins thick with 
fat. Then he thrust his horn into the ground, bellowed valiantly, 10 
and roared vehemently. Now in that region was a certain lion, 
who was king of all the animals therein, and was named Pinga- 
aka ; and there were with him many nnimals of every kind, 
ow this lion was exceedingly haughty in spirit, and whatever 
0 wished to do, lie did independently, without employing 15 
t le advice of anyone. Notwithstanding, his knowledge was 
not very perfect ; and when he heard the voice of the ox, ho was 
sore afraid, for he had never yet heard such a sound or seen an 
°x. But he did not like to make known the fear of his hoart, 
and (so) remained in the place where he was for a time, and 20 
aid not move from it. Now in his camp, that is at his royal 
gate, there were two ( 7 ) jackals, who were brothers, and named, 
ne one Kalllah, and the other Dimnah. These were very crafty, 
and trained too in learning or wisdom. And Dimnah was very 
S^sping, and not content with his pay ; but he was not ac- 25 
quainted with his own feebleness, and did not know himself, 
imnah said to Kalllah: ‘I see that the king has been staying 
one place without moving from it to another ; I should like 
now for what reason he does so, and why ho does not amuse 
nimself as usual.’ 3 o 

th‘ K ' al j! ah \ And y° u > wl *y do you ask about such a thing as 
w Whlcl1 “ none of y° ur business or your affairs ? As for us, 
e are well, and dwell in comfort at the king's gate, receiving 
s enance from God, the Nourisher of all. But we are not of 
t °? W “° aro worthy to look into the king’s actions, and to 35 
of th ° Ut tllG knowledge °f bis secret matters ; neither arc wo 
broth° S<i "* 10 ar<5 ent ‘ ded to s ponk with him. Nay, be quiet, 
whi j er ’ and know that if a man longs and craves for something 
c 1 does not befit him or lies outside the range of his 
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mental vision, there will happen to him what happened to the 
ape. 

Dimnah. How runs the story about him ? 

Kalilah. They say that a certain ape came upon a carpenter, 

5 whom he saw mounted on a log, and splitting another log into 
two pieces: the carpenter being like a man riding in a car- 
riage (8). And he saw the carpenter take a small wedge of 
wood from the fissure of the log which he was splitting, and 
place another like it in its place in the cleft. Then the car- 
lo penter went away on some business of his, while the foolish 
ape took a leap and mounted on the log like the carpenter, 
with his back towards the cleft of the log, and his face toward 
the little wooden wedge, while his tail hung down and lay in 
the middle of the cleft of the log. [Then he pulled out the 
15 wedge.] But the fool forgot to put another in its place, and 
his tail was crushed between the two parts of the log which 
was being split. Whereupon the poor wretch fell back, smitten 
by deadly pangs : and his senses left him from the violence of 
the pain which came upon him. He also got punishment from 
20 the carpenter, by whom he was chastised with blows more 
severe than the violence of the pain caused by the log of wood. 

Dimnah. I have heard your discourse, and understood what 
you have said; but know, 0 brother, that not everyone who 
approaches kings, or gains intimacy with them, (does so) merely 
25 to receive a salary whereby to fill his belly ; because the belly 
may be filled anywhere. But ho who is anxious to approach 
a king (should wish to do so) that his position may become 
distinguished and his horn exalted, and that he may be more 
highly thought of; that his nobility of character may be 
30 examined and his knowledge tried; (9) so that his friend may 
rejoice in him and exult, and his enemy be vexed and cut to 
the heart. Now those wjio are without good qualities, destitute 
of fine spirit, void of wisdom and bereft of knowledge, exult 
and rejoice over a single small and miserable scrap, and when 
35 they find it, cling to it like a hungry and exhausted dog, who, 
on finding a bare bone, void of all savour or marrow, holds 
fast to it. But he whose discernment is dear-eyed, in whose 
brain resides sound intelligence, and whose knowledge is dear, 
does not hold fast to small things, or put up with trifles, but 
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studies to attain to great honour, and to be exalted to a high 
rank, and sit on a seat of honour; just as a lion who finds a 
hare and seizes it that it may serve him for food, as soon as he 
sees a sheep or a goat, lets go the hare that is in his mouth, 
and takes the goat (or sheep). Or have you never seen, 0 5 
brother, a dog fawning on a man and seeking to please him, 
and coaxingly wagging its tail until he throws him a scrap of 
dry bread ? But the elephant who is trained in knowledge and 
acquainted with the extent of his strength, and conscious of his 
own magnificence, inasmuch as he serves as a chariot to the i° 
king ; when his food is brought to him, will not partake or (10) 
eat of it until he is groomed by his keepers and his body is 
washed clean of dust, and he is caressed with kind words. 
Therefore he who lives in this world so as to please his Creator ; 
whose place is exalted, his horn lifted up, and his honour dis- l 5 
tinguished; whose necessity is relieved, while he in turn relieves 
his fellows: — such a man, although he may only live a short 
life, is reckoned to have lived many years. But he who spends 
his days in abasement, and whose years run out in distress of 
mind, who departs from this life through want of food and need 20 
of good things, who has not enjoyed wealth himself nor caused 
others to enjoy it : — such a man, though many and prolonged 
he his years, is called sad of days, and named much-sighing. 
And they say of him who is without good things and whose 
Pay is small, and who cares for nought but filling his belly 25 
and sexual gratification, that though his days be many and the 
years of his life prolonged, he is reckoned with the irrational, 
and with him who is destitute of all true virtue. 

Kalilah. I understand what you say : but examine your 
thoughts, my brother, by means of subtle reason, and know 30 
that every man has his distinct rank ; and when a man sees 
that his position is one in which he fares well among his com- 
panions, and his years do not pass away badly with his associ- 
ates, he ought assuredly to continue in that his position, and 
not to leave it for others that are too high for him, and not to 35 
lust after abundance, but to be content with his pay. Now I 
see that this our position is one in which our affairs do not 
proceed badly. 

(11) Dimnah. High rank and honourable situations are 
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(only) gained by sharpening the wits and by great energy, and 
in proportion to a man’s nobility of disposition, freedom from 
base qualities, and loftiness of mind. Thus he (alone) makes 
progress who sets his mind to it. But he who is not stirred 
5 by all his nobility of character, nor longs with all his heart, 
nor strives with all his might, to become great ; — let him know 
that of his own accord he debases and degrades himself. And 
the quest of high rank or exalted position is very arduous, and 
they are only gained by great labour, and grasped by intense 
10 struggling : while a low position or a mean situation may be 
gained in a twinkling. Now these opposites are like a stone 
of heavy weight, for when a man attempts to take it up from 
tho ground and place it on his shoulder, it is only with great 
labour and much exhaustion that he can raise it from the earth : 
15 but when he tries to take it off his shoulder, he can do so in an 
instant. Therefore, O brother, let us in truth plan, scheme, and 
strive that our position may be raised, our rank exalted, and 
our seat distinguished, and, if possible, let us cease to remain 
in this mean estate in which we are at present. 

3 o Kalilah. What idea has suggested itself to you, and what 
have you resolved to do, and on what basis do you found your 
plan ? 

Dimnah. I wish to approach the lion : because he is weak 
in his intellect and lacking in mind, and all the more so (12) at 
25 this time, for his thoughts are distracted, as is also the case with 
all his associates ; so that perhaps while he is cast in this state 
of anxiety, and his spirit tortured with distress and misery, I 
may open before him the door which is now shut in his face 
ami that by means of my good and sound counsels our position 
30 with him may become distinguished, and that we may become 
great in his eyes and intimate with him, and be honoured by 
him. 

Kalilah. How do you know that the lion’s thoughts are 
distracted, and his mind troubled, and his knowledge withheld 
35 from him ? 

Dimnah. I know these things by acuteness of mind, and 
attained to them by deep thought ; because he who investigates 
much, finds out secret things, inasmuch as they are perceived 
by the change of outward appearance. 
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Kalllah. But how can you expect these high things, as you 
have never been attached to kings nor served princes, and are 
not acquainted with what is due to them ? 

Dimrnh. A powerful man, or one mighty in strength, is not 
vanquished or defeated by a burden, though it be very heavy, 5 

because — ; and a wise and knowing man, with 

discernment and ingenuity, is not daunted by novelty of 
situation. 

Kalllah. It is not every man who is assisted by a prince, 
but only he who is very near him is accounted worthy of his io 
honour, and receives his gifts. And he (the prince) is like a 
garden ; for the extremities of its branches only entwine and 
overspread those trees or walls that are near to it But you, 0 
brother, are one who is stepping beyond his sphere, and is igno- 
rant of (13) the smallness of his stature, and unacquainted with «5 
his own insignificance. How is it that you have set your mind 
upon the promotion which you are to gain yourself and to pro- 
cure for another from the lion, seeing that you are one of the 
mean persons at his gate, and not esteemed ? 

Dimnak I understand, brother, what you say ; but know 20 
that those who are near the king (now) were not so once, but 
have attained to a high position, though they used to occupy a 
mean one ; only little by little they pushed forward, and their 
position became distinguished, and they were promoted to high 
rank. As for me, I shall try with all my might to approach 25 
the lion, and (then) I expect to captivate his mind by my excel- 
lent counsels. Because it has been said by the wise that unless 
a man patiently stands at the gate of the palace, bears annoy- 
ances, pockets indignities, endures hardships, does not disdain to 
eat and drink with the crowd, fawns on those who go in, and 30 
pays court to the servants, he fails to realize his hope, or to 
receive what he asks for. 

Kalllah. And suppose that you do gain access to the lion, 
what gentleness, clearness of mind, subtlety of knowledge, or 
depth of thought have you got, that the lion may be helped 35 
by you, and that you may have boldness towards him and look 
°n him with confidence ? 

Dimnak If I can gain access to him, search into his 
thoughts and weigh his intelligence, (14) fix my regard on 
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his actions and look at his disposition with my mind’s eye, I 
shall constantly run in the track of his will, and (never) in the 
least degree verge on opposing his wishes. When he seeks to 
do anything, and I have investigated its fitness in my mind, and 
5 weighed its harmlessness in the balances of my intellect, I shall 
recommend it to him, and urge him to accomplish it, and show 
him how excellent it is, so that he will take increased pleasure 
in it. And when he seeks to do something from which I fear 
trouble, and apprehend disgrace, and sadly anticipate loss, I shall 
io show (him) in a hinting way the calamities flowing from it, and 
how many losses are involved in it, and what advantage and 
renown he will gain in abandoning it. And 1 shall speak gently 
and advise prudently ; and when he hears these my words, whose 
like he did not hear from his counsellors who preceded me, I do 
15 not doubt that I shall find confidence before him, and that he 
will count me worthy of presents and of great honours. For 
a man who walks with his companion in prudence, subtle 
knowledge and sound intelligence, if he wishes to obliterate the 
truth and stultify the right, and establish and accredit the false, 
20 so that his companion may believe a lie, may sometimes be able 
to do so ; and resembles a skilful painter who paints portraits of 
every kind on the walls, for these pictures that are imprinted on 
the walls [look some as if they were coming out of the wall, 
though they are not, and others as if they were entering into it, 
25 though they are not]. (15) And if the lion sees my skill in 
matters, and considers my profitable counsels, he will be prompt 
to confer honours upon me, and upon my associates along 
with me. 

Kaliluh. Since then you are thus resolved to carry out yopr 
30 intention, I warn you of princes; because attachment and 
proximity to them make a man to stand in great dread, and 
constant suffering and hard trials are incurred by him who is 
anxious to gain intimacy with princes. A wise man has said 
that there are three things with which only a madman of weak 
35 discernment will meddle, and whoever meddles with them shall 
in no wise escape from them. One of them is approach to a 
prince, [the second,] confidence in women concerning matters 
which are secret and terrible, and [the third, the conduct of] the 
man who took deadly poison to try or test it. And a wise man 
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has compared a prince to a high mountain whose ascent is very 
arduous, and on which are fruits and trees and useful things 
and produce of all kinds, but also harmful beasts (of prey). And 
not only is the ascent of it arduous, but to dwell in it is most 
exceedingly horrible and dreadful. 5 

Dimnah. You have spoken the truth; but know, my brother, 
that everyone who shrinks from hardship and despises not trials 
and scorns not sufferings, fails to gain access to the nobility, and 
cannot acquire wealth. He who trembles at sufferings and is 
afraid of ( 16 ) trials, through his cowardice fails to approach io 
exalted things, and sits not on a lofty throne. It has been said 
that there are three things which a man cannot get, except 
when fear has been taken away from him, and cowardice 
removed from him, and weariness of anxiety is hidden from his 
eyes. The first of them is proximity to a prince, the second 15 
trafficking on the ocean, and the third fighting with enemies. 
Again it has been said by a wise man that a high-minded and 
high-spirited man will not choose a seat except either at the 
head of the table, in honourable places, or in kings’ palaces, 
where he commands and is obeyed ; or with hermits and ascetics, 20 
where he is quiet and modest. Like the elephant, all whoso 
glory is seen in two places (namely) first in a wilderness full of 
wild beasts, and secondly where he is the king s chariot. 

Kalilah. May the Lord God establish your actions aud 
level the hill before you, may He direct your steps in the paths 25 
that lead to joys, and effect for you aud for us a safe and 
peaceful issue. 

Then the crafty Dimnah made straight for the lion, entered 
his palace, and inquired concerning his welfare. And the lion 
asked his courtiers : ‘ Who is this person ? ' They told him : 30 
' So and so, the son of So and so.’ Whereupon the lion said to 
them : ‘ I was acquainted with his father.’ Then they brought 
him to the lion, who said to him : * Where have you been, and 
in what region have you been living ?’ 

( 17 ) Dimnah. I have not been far from the king’s gate, and 3 S 
I have been hoping that some occasiou would arise to the king, 
or some other matter (would happen), in which I might help 
his victorious and most triumphant Majesty with my person and 
counsels. For many things go on in the king's’ gates, in which 
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there is need of someone who is not esteemed or well known. 
Because there is no man who is utterly useless. Just as a small 
bit of wood lying on the ground, which a man takes up to clear 
his ear of the wax which descends into it from the brain, or of 
5 some little insect which has got into it while he was asleep, 
(may be useful). And if so, certainly rational beings who have 
life and intelligence, may sometimes fill up mighty breaches. 

The lion, on hearing these words from him, inclined to him, 
and thought to find in him uprightness and good counsels, crafty 
io in a good sense, and clear from wicked devices. 

Then the lion turned to his courtiers, saying : ‘ If a man has 
nobility of disposition, a soul too high for greed, a mind free 
from guile, thoughts cleansed from envy, lips remote from false- 
witness, aud a religion or faith void of slander, and is withal 
15 rich in knowledge and profound in understanding, all these traits 
will in the end raise his horn and exalt his position ; like burning 
tow, which, when the person who tends it or ( 18 ) lighted it 
seeks to extinguish it, or to allay its fierceness, persists in raising 
its flames aloft.’ 

30 Dimnah, perceiving that the lion was pleased with him, 
that is, agreed with what he had said, spoke as follows : ' 0 king, 
mighty in power, there is no man who appears before you, or is 
honoured with a seat beside you, but he ought to acquaint 
you with all the learning he has, make known all the pleasant 
25 fruits of peace his mind is laden with, and not conceal aught 

I whereby he may satisfy the king’s wish and rejoice his heart ; 

because the king is not profited by what is hidden with 
them. And when they disclose what is concealed in their heart, 
and the balance which is in the chambers of their minds is tried 
30 like gold in the fire, and like honey in the clarifier, then he 
whose purity stands the test, and who gratifies the palate by his 
sweetness, is chosen by the king and admitted to his honours, 
and his horn is raised, and his position distinguished. The 
secrets of the heart are like the seed hidden in the heart of the 
earth ; for no one knows about it until it sprouts, and then men 
know what it is. And in the balance of intelligence ought the 
king to weigh justly each one of his confidants ; and he who 
weighs down the scale by his knowledge, and in whom real 
nobility is manifested, and purity of affection and humility of 
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demeanour is displayed, and abundance of intellect and sincerity 
of speech shines forth, (19) into his hands should he commit his 
affairs, and he should be made the confidant of the king’s secret 
matters, and he should make use of his advice. For it has also 
been said by the wise that it is not right for a king— though 5 
he be supreme over all rational beings — to raise a man above 
his due, nor to degrade another who has done no harm beyond 
measure. As one ought not to put the feet in the place of the 
head ; and as a collection of pearls and jacinths does not match 
* with lead or tin, because although tin does not injure pearls or 10 

detract from their value, still lie who matches them together 
is not considered wise. For this reason again a wise man has 
said that a man should not follow another whose right hand he 
does not know from his left And what peace is hidden in a 
man’s mind is only known by the investigation of the prince 15 
who is over him. Again the sincerity of (a man’s) profession of 
faith in God the Exalted can only bo shown by teachers who 
expound the truth and elucidate doctrine. And it has been 
said that there are three classes where the individuals resemble 
one another in name only, while they differ in their actions ; 20 
namely, men and men, elephants and elephants, teachers and 
teachers. And sometimes it happens that a number of indi- 
viduals try to assist in some affair, but through their want of 
education and the unsoundness of their knowledge, (only) bring 
great loss upon the person whose affair it is, notwithstanding 25 
their great number. For an affair which succeeds is not esta- 
blished by a multitude of helpers, (20) but by helpers who are 

1 prudent of understanding and skilled in the knowledge of the 

decrees of the most High. In like manner, a man who carries 
on his shoulder a stone of great weight has no profit from it 30 
except by its miserable, paltry value ; while another man, 
subtle of understanding, clear of brain and free from stain, 
carries a jacinth. It is called a stone just as much as the stone 
of heavy weight and small value, but it is not heavy on him as 
he carries it ; but its value is heavy, for it yields a shekel, satis- 35 
fies hunger, supplies what is due, pays the debt, and satisfies 
justice. Similarly too a matter which is established by nobility 
and gentleness, and not settled by impetuous zeal. And a prince, 
though he be head of a nation, and ruler of peoples, ought not 
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to despise a wise man, for though his horn is low and his place 
not distinguished — because he is despised now — yet in time 
he may be exalted. He is like a sinew or tendon which is taken 
from a dead animal, and, when the bow has been furnished with 
5 it, is honoured and required by the king for his amusement and 
prowess in battle.’ 

Now Dimnali on being honoured by the king, wished that 
those present should know that the lion honoured him, not 
merely because he had known his parents, but on account 
loof his intelligence, perseverance, subtle knowledge and ele- 
gance of speech. So he said : ‘ A king or a prince does not 
choose a man (21) for his service and admit him to intimacy 
with him on account of his parents, or, on the other hand, 
repulse him because his parents were without rank; but he 
15 summons and selects for his service everyone the gold of 
whose nobility he pours into the furnace of affliction, and the 
clearness of whose mind and the purity of whose thoughts he 
weighs in the balance of justice ; and he whose good qualities 
turn the scale, whose soul is not corrupted by guile and his 
20 mind not defiled by the viper (of) jealousy, — him he selects 
and makes his confidant. For there is nothing so near to a man 
as his own body ; but sometimes a part of his body is diseased, 
and he is only healed of his disease by a drug that has come 
from a distant place. And sometimes there is a mouse in the 
25 house who is a loved neighbour : but when it destroys anything 
that is in the house, it becomes an enemy, and is chased away 
altogether. And the hawk or the eaglet is wild and fierce, but 
on account of the use and assistance expected from it, it is 
caught and tamed.’ 

30 When Dimnah had finished speaking, the king was doubly 
pleased with him, and began to praise him, and to show his 
companions the excellence of his discernment, Baying to them : 
' It is not lawful for a prince, or right for a king, to refuse what 
is right, or to repulse noble men, or to neglect the humble, 
35 especially those who have been brought up in independence of 
spirit and nourished in the fear of God, and take pleasure in 
purity (22) of heart. And though he neglect them for a little 
time, from not knowing about them, chance circumstances 
(which make them known to him) should cause him speedily to 
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invite them and promote them, and give them power over his 
affairs. But those unlettered men who used to be with him, 
and have been found useless in his camp, he should expel and 
bum with the chaff. For men are of two sorts. The one is he 
whose understanding is founded on a weak basis, that is, built 5 

on sand; and badly and bitterly And ho is like a 

serpent ; for though a man tread on it, and it does not hurt him, 
let him not be sure that if he tread on it again, he will not be 
hurt by it. And the other (sort of man) resembles a foundation 
that has been laid entirely on the adamant of sincere love ; io 
and his fruit is gentleness, his leaves humility, and the 
object of his behaviour the fear of the Creator. And he is 
like white sandal-wood which is cool and sweet to smell ; for if 
a man treads upon it, and rubs his body with it, it cools him in 
the heat of noon, and refreshes him in the raging of fever; but 15 
if it is scraped on a sharp stone, it departs from its natural state, 
and becomes hot and injurious.’ 

Then Dimnah had confidence, knowing that he had pleased 
the lion’s heart, and became bold towards him. And when they 
were sitting together alone, Dimnah said : * For what reason do 20 
I see that the king, glorious in victory, has ceased from his 
pleasure, and refrained from hunting, and not departed or 
moved from his place ? What thing has caused ( 23 ) this delay, 
so unusual for the king’s most illustrious Majesty?’ 

The lion, not wishing to betray to Dimnah his cowardice, 25 
said: ‘It is not on account of fear, that is, apprehension of 
anything.’ While they were yet speaking together, the ox 
gave a terrible bellow. And when the lion heard that bellow, 
he was induced by fear to reveal to Dimnah the secrets of his 
heart. 30 

The Lion. The sound that I hear,— I know not from whom 
it proceeds, nor what his strength may be ; but if his strengtli is 
like his voice, we cannot live in this region any longer. 

Dimnah. Perhaps something else, besides this, has troubled 
the king? 35 

The Lion. Nothing else. 

Dimnah. It is not fitting that on account of an unknown 
voice, the king should leave his royal place, and give way before 
it ; for a wise man has said that water forces open a small dam, 
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that a lofty spirit troubles a weak intellect, that crafty men, or 
talebearers, destroy affection, and that a loud voice terrifies a 
craven heart. And in one of the parables someone says that 
‘not everyone who is heard, alarms; and not everyone who 
S makes a noise, inspires fear.’ 

The Lion. How does that parable run ? 

Dimnah. It is said that a certain fox, being very hungry, 
went and stood by a pool or fountain of water, and found a 
drum or tabret lying by one of the trees there. As the north 
to wind was blowing, (24) it stirred the branches of the tree, 
which kept smiting the drum, so that it gave out a great noise. 
When he perceived that the sound of the drum was very loud and 
terrible, tho greedy creature thought that it contained a quantity 
of meat and satisfying flesh, went up to it, and began to beat it 
IS about, until he rent it. Finding it quite empty and destitute of 
all fatness, the fox said within himself: ‘ It appears that there 
is no coward but he who has a fat appearance and a loud voice.’ 
Now this parable I have related before you, 0 glorious king, 
to let you know that if your Majesty wishes and your Highness 
20 commands, I will proceed to tho author of this sound, inquire 
into his business, examine his strength, learn the height of his 
stature and the measure of his thickness, and bring a plain and 
certain report of him, being confident and assured that in ap- 
pearance and strength he will not be found such as to justify 
25 the terror he has caused. 

This proposal pleased the king, who consented that Dimnah 
should set out and go in the direction of the sound. 

So Dimnah departed from the lion and bent his steps 
towards the locality from which the sound had proceeded. And 
30 when he had departed, the king considered within himself and 
repented having sent Dimnah, saying to himself: ‘I have not 
acted safely, nor done that which is fitting, in sending him and 
relyiug on his faith, though I have never tried him, and on the 
sincerity of his religion, though I have never tested it. Because 
3j he is a man who has stood for some time at the royal gate ; (25) 
but no honour has been awarded to him, nor have his kinsfolk 
been raised, nor his income been increased. And perhaps he is 
in want of nourishment, and his distress has not been relieved. 
Or perhaps he is sorrowful in spirit, and his sorrow has uot been 
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comforted. Or perhaps lie has been oppressed by some one, 
and has not been avenged on his oppressor. Or perhaps he has 
been entrusted with some of the king’s business, and it has been 
taken from him, and committed to other hands. Or perhaps he 
has had an associate in some affair of a prince, and his associate 5 
has been honoured while he has been dishonoured. Or they 
were both (equally) offenders, and his associate was let off the 
stripes that his offence deserved, and he alone was scourged. 

Or perhaps he and those with him have repaired some great 
breach, and the gifts bestowed on his companions were dis- 10 
tinguished, while he (himself) was defrauded of (all) recompense. 

Or perhaps he hail enemies, who bribed an unjust judge, so 
that vengeance for him was not required of them. Or perhaps 
his religion has been corrupted, and his faith not tried by faith- 
ful teachers. Or perhaps he was doing something for a prince 15 
by which the prince was profited, and he has been expecting to 
receive gifts and presents in return for it. And in view of all 
these possibilities, it is not right that a prince should hastily 
condescend to any man, and reveal to him the secrets of his 
heart. Now Dimnah is one who is crafty and practised in speak- 20 
ing and trained in wisdom; yet he used to lie at our royal 
gate despised and not esteemed, and perhaps he has suffered 
( 26 ) hardships in finding means to do something. So now I 
think he has done something deceitful, and has deceived me, 
and is about to act craftily against me. And all the more, if he 25 
finds that the author of the sound is stronger than I and his 
power extensive and warlike, will he make friends with him and 
hatch a plot against me, and reveal to him all my secrets.’ When 
this opinion had strengthened in the lion, it caused him to leave 
his place ; and he rose and went little by little in a downcast 30 
and terrified manner. Then he sat down and gazed into the 
distance ; and he saw and lo ! Dimnah coming alone, delibe- 
rately and gently, joyfully and not sadly. Whereupon the king’s 
downcast mood was turned to joy, and his mind cheered up, and 
the trembling of his heart ceased. And he turned back hastily 35 
and sat down in his place ; for he was anxious that Dimnah 
should not perceive that these thoughts had proceeded from 
him. Dimnah on entering the lion’s presence, saluted him 
cheerfully and not as if terrified. And the lion asked him 
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concerning the report, on account of which he had set 

out. 

Dimnah. I saw a single ox grazing, and he is the author of 
the sound which the victorious king heard. 

5 The Lion. What is his size and how great is his strength ? 

Dimnah. His figure is burly, his appearance handsome, 
and his fatness excessive. However I did not try his strength. 
And I stood before him, and despised him inwardly. And I 
spoke with him. He was not afraid of me, and I again was 
io not alarmed at him. 

The Lion. You must not rely on this, or think that from 
weakness or feebleness he dealt gently with you, and spoke 
quietly and not (27) violently, mildly and not boldly. Because 
the north wind is mighty, but it does not hurt the weak, or 
i S terrify the feeble ; still it uproots thick and beautiful trees, 
blows down lofty towers, aud destroys great cities. So too 
warriors or men of might do not fight with the weak, or take 
captive small caravans; but they lie in wait for captains of 
thousands, and take captive great armies. 

20 Dimnah. Let not such a thought as this come up in the 
king's heart. Nor let his mind hesitate in any of his actions. 
For if the king wishes and commands (it), I will soon make 
him stand before the king like a servant. 

When the king heard this, he rejoiced with great joy, and 
25 said : ‘ Do as you have said, and delay not : and make haste 
and tarry not’ ... . . ... 

Then Dimnah went off to the ox, and without being afraid 
or terrified, said to him: ‘The lion has sent me to you, in 
order that you may speedily appear before him. And he has 
3 o commanded me saying: ■ If the ox comes quickly and obediently 
and without tarrying or delay, he shall not be blamed for his 
delay hitherto, aud he shall be absolved from all his penalties." 
And I will give you an oath on his behalf, besides my own 
oath (that this shall be). But if you do not do these things 
35 and are not obedient, I will quickly return to him and bring 
him tidings of your disobedience.’ 

The Ox. Who is the lion of whom you speak, and where is 
he? . 

Dimnah. (28) He is the king of the beasts, and their ruler. 
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Then was the ox alarmed at hearing of the beasts. And ho 
said to Dimnah : 1 If you will give me the right hand of truth, 
and will make a faithful covenant with me, and take the Im- 
mortal to witness concerning you, I will come with you.’ Then 
Dimnah gave him the right hand of sincerity, and made a 5 
sacred covenant with him. And they each called on Him 
who seeth secret things to witness concerning the other. And 
the ox's soul consented and his mind was pleased. Aud they 
proceeded both together, and went in before the king. When 
tho lion saw him, he received him cheerfully and spoke with 10 
him joyfully. And I10 asked him quietly, saying : ‘ When did 
Jou come to this region? And what is tho cause of your coming 
hither? And how do you fare here ?' 

Then Shanzabeh related to him his whole story. 

And the king said to him : ‘Then remain with us, and do 15 
not remove from beside us. For you shall bo honoured in our 
camp, and I will make you groat and renowned before me. 
And I will attend to your needs, and will not neglect (to 
provide) the things that befit you.’ 

Then the ox opened his mouth, saying: “I return thanks 20 
ar >d am grateful to my lord the king for (all) this solicitude 
ft nd attention. May the Lord God who gives strength to tho 
weak, and puts wisdom into the minds of tho ignorant, and 
the word of knowledge into the simple, bo the stablisher of 
your kingdom. May your arm extend like a bow, your right 25 
hand reach all that hate you, (29) and your sword destroy 
all your enemies. May you trample with the heel on all the 
aught of the adversary, and may the fame of your exploits fly 
40 all the limits of your kingdom. May you rejoice in all tho 
good things of Jerusalem all the days of your life, flourish on 30 
the mountains like tho cedars of Lebanon, and yield pleasant 
fruits seasoned with the salt of truth. May you be envied and 
renowned, victorious and not put to shame.’ 

When the lion heard these words, he rejoiced in Shanzabeh 
with great joy. And he admitted him to intimacy and honoured 35 
a>m. And he made a covenant with him and gave him an 
oath, and made him his confidant and counsellor. And after 
that the king had placed him in the furnace of trial, and 
Poured out his noble character like gold in the fire of pro- 

K. F. 2 
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bation, he committed to bis hand the management of all his 
affairs, and he received gifts and honours from the lion, and 
every day (new) excellencies appeared in his conduct. In short, 
he was exalted beyond all his fellows before the king. 
s Now when Dimnah saw that the ox was exalted thus, he 
envied him exceedingly. And his mind became infected and 
his soul disturbed, and the eye of his discernment blinded. 
And he complained to his brother Kalllah, saying: 'Do you 
not wonder, my brother, and marvel at my imbecility, and at 
10 the way iu which I have injured myself? For why did I study 
the lion’s advantage at the expense of my own ? For when I 
began to be great and to advance and to rise to a high rank, 
lo! suddenly I fell backwards, and caused another to sit on 
the lofty seat.’ 

15 Kulllalt. What happened to the ascetic and befell the 
hermit has happened to you. 

Dimnah. ( 30 ) How did it fare with him ? 

Kalllah. It is said that an ascetic had some beautiful gar- 
ments given him by a king. A certain rogue seeing it, desired 
ao to take them from him. So ho came to the hermit craftily, 
and said to him : * I wish to stay with you and conform to 
your discipline, and learn of your ways, and walk with you.’ 
And lo! the ascetic, in the innocence of his heart and tho 
simplicity of his mind, did not repulse him from beside him, 
35 nor drive him away, nor doubt his honesty, but admitted him 
to intimacy anil made him his companion. And the crafty 
follow clave to him eagerly, and walked cunningly with the 
innocent- minded ascetic, falsely feigning himself one also. And 
he began to work craftily on the ascetic, and to wheedle him in- 
30 sidiously, until he was able to steal the garments boldly. Having 
taken them, he went fraudulently away. When the good man 
sought for the thief, and for the garments which had been 
unjustly taken, and found them not, he knew that that rogue 
had taken them. So he pursued after him along a certain 
35 road in the hope of overtaking him. And he saw on that road 
two rams butting one another. And they fought a long time 
on that road with one another, until each of them cut open the 
other’s head. And a fox came up, and began to lick up the 
blood which was flowing from them. And while that greedy 
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fox was intently fixed on the blood, the two rams turned, and 
butted him until thoy killed him. And the ascetic departed 
and went his way. 

[18 lines left untranslated. See note.] 


( 31 . 18 ) And the ascetic rose in the morning to search for 5 
another lodging. A certain shoemaker found him and took 
him into his house. And the shoemaker directed his wife, 
S'tying: ‘Attend to this ascetic, and prepare for him all things 
that he needs, because I am about to go to a feast at the house 
of a friend of mine.’ Now whenever the shoemaker left ( 32 ) 10 
his house, his wife had a certain lover (at hand). And the 
negotiator between them was a certain woman who had sold her 
good character, the wife of a barber. And the shoemaker's wife 
sent to the barber’s wife, with the message : ‘ My husband is 
going to a feast to-night; go to my lover and tell him that my 15 
husband has gone to a feast to-night, and that the house is 
empty. Let him come and cat and drink.’ So when it was 
evening, he came and stood at the outer door, so that she might 
call him. At that moment her husband the shoemaker arrived 
at the door of the house drunk. When he saw that lewd man, 20 
he was angry, and went into his house, and smote his wife 
w *th hard blows and bound her firmly to one of the columns 
which were in his house. When it got dark and the shoemaker 
was asleep, the barber's audacious wife came secretly, and gave 
tho shoemaker's wife a hint that her lover was sitting at the 25 
miter door, and waiting for her. Then tho shoemaker’s wife 
gged earnestly of the barber’s wife (saying): 'Undo theso 
my bonds quickly, and bind yourself in my stead for a little 
whdo, that I may get to my dear one; and I will return to you.’ 

»o the barber’s wife bound herself, having loosed the shoe- 30 
maker’s wife, who went to that lewd man. The shoemaker, 
awaking before his wifo came (back), called her by name ; but 
8 f answered him nothing, for fear lest he should know her 
voice. (33) When he had waited (sometime) without her 
answering a word, he became very angry indeed, and got up 35 
Land went] to the barber's wife, and cut off her nose, saying: 

2—2 
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•Take this, base woman, and give it to that wicked lover of 
yours.' When the shoemaker's wife returned, she perce, red 
that the barber's wife had had her nose cut .off. And 
her bonds, and bound herself in her stead. And *«)»*“■ 

5 wife look her nose in her hand, and went to her house ... great 
shame. Then the shoemaker's audacious w.fe raised her vo.ee 

saying : 'O Lord God. if my husband has wronged me, do thou 

by 4 swift CO, unwinds make my nose as ,t was before that the 
fame of my innocence may be proclaimed in all « city 
,o husband hearing these (words), said to her, H hat are these 
babblings, O sorceress!’ She said, 'O unjust man, rise up and 
behold Because God the Pitiful knew the wrong done to me, 
he has sent his angel, and made my nose again as it was before 
because that I am innocent.' Then that stupid man rose and 
„ lit the lamp, and saw that his wife's nose - - - - - - as before. 

’ When ho saw (it), he repented, so that she became recon- 
ciled to him. And the barber's wife, as she went away, thought 
much on how she should escape from her husband, and from 
public disgrace. When da, dawned, her husband awoke from 
aohis sleep, and said to hi. wife, 'Pray give me my shaving 
' gear because I want to go early and servo cue of the nobility, 
let she delayed. Again ho said to her, 'Oive it mo, and delay 
not.' And becoming angry and wrathful, because she wrent 
slowly (.14) he took up a razor in the dark, and threw it at her. 
Z! Whereupon that audacious woman cried aloud, saying: Woe, 
woe is mo! My nose is cut off.' Her neighbour, heard her, 
and all came together, and raw her nose that hod been cut 
off and the razor lying. Whereupon they seized her poor hus- 
band and took him to the judge, who ordered lum to be 
30 scourged. A. the poor man remained without any defence, 
the ascetic got up and approached the judgo, saying , ' 1 he truth 
shall not be concealed from you by means of artifice, 0 judgo. 
for it was not the rogue who took my garments, nor yet the 

rams that killed the fox, nor the - " " 

35 to God and said: 'If I am innocent and this man has wronged 
me, do thou heal me, that it may be proclaimed in all our city 
that I have been wronged.' And tlio shoemaker heard (her) 
and said: ‘What arc these babblings!' She answered him, 'O 
unjust man, rise and see. For God has looked on the wrong 
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done me, and sent an angel, and restored my nose.’ Then the 
poor man rose and saw that it was healed. And he offered 

repentance and made apology. Then the ascetic 

said: ‘It was not the rogue who took my garments, nor yet the 
rams that killed the fox, nor the poison that killed the dealer 5 
in pleasure, (35) nor the barber who cut off his wife’s nose; but 
we have all done wrong.’ And Kalilah said to Dimnali: ‘Aud 
you too have sinned against yourself.’ 

Dimnah. I have listened to this parable, and it is very like 
what I have done myself. But now what plan can we carry out 10 
to got back what wo have lost 1 

Kalilah. What do you think of doing ? 

Dimnah. I meditate on doing something, not that I may 
be raised to my former rank, but that I may get back the occu- 
pation which I used to have. For three things arc required of 15 
everyone who is rational and intelligent; let him not neglect 
one of them. One is that a man examine what profitable things, 
and what harmful things, he is doing ; so that he may beware of 
the harmful things, and pursue after the profitable things which 
he has neglected. Another is that he be watchful, so that he 20 
may not suffer hurt, and that ho beware lest his good things be 
snatched from him. (And) the other is that I10 discern with 
the clear eye of his mind, what good things lie expects to re- 
ceive; that he may be active and eager to got them, and afraid 
of the harmful things lest they touch him. And when I look 25 
at my future, and consider my past, there is nothing which will 
help me, or by which my honour may return to its place, and I 
may recover what has been takcu from me, except the death of 
the ox. For (so) both my own condition will be remedied, and 
the lion will be profited and freed from blame. For the lion’s 30 
heart has been captivated by the talk (36) of the ox, and lol ho 
is reviled by all who are near him. 

Kalilah. I find no reason for blaming the lion for admitting 
the ox to intimacy; nor do I see in him any shortcoming. 

Dimnah. Do not entertain, my brother, such an idea, nor 35 


hold such an opinion. Because the lion, through admitting the 
ox to intimacy, has inflicted a great injury on himself. lor he 
is insulted by all his fellows and reviled by the whole army, 
aud they have all withheld their services from him. For the 
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bad or damaging circumstances of a ruler are produced by six 
different things. One of these is bad luck. Another is local 
disturbance, that is, sedition which breaks out in one place and 
another. Another is demoralisation, when the understanding is 
5 ensnared by whatever it may be. Another is remissness when 
it prevails, or warliko policy when extolled by inconsiderate 
generals. Another is bad weather, fewness of springs, sterility 
of land, and dearth of necessaries. And the other is the break- 
ing out of fire. 

10 On the other hand the advantageous circumstances of a 
king, and the good things which a prince has in abuudancc, 
spring from other six different causes. One of these is sincere 
confidants, well-known for all excellent qualities, intimate with 
the good, skilled in knowledge, large-minded, [removed] from 
«5 all greed, free from all envy, remote from pride, (37) with con- 
science clear of fraud. One is warriors and nobles and power- 
ful men. One is pleuty of silver and abundance of gold. Ono 
is the stability of towns, and peace in all places. One is strong 
walls and high and mighty strongholds. And one is good laws 
20 and prudent subjects. 

Now seditions and tumults are stirred up against a king, and 
arise against a prince by the hand of a helper, when he is 
deprived of his rights and his pay is taken from him. (For) 
then he studies to disturb the sound mind of the nobles, and to 
2 S corrupt the mind of the generals, until they set the king’s army 
in commotion, and distract the captains of his forces. And if 
the intellect is ensnared and the mind is enfeebled, it is due to 
the beauty of women. Drunkenness by wine, and field sports, 
spring from having nothing to do. Stiffnecked ness and haugh- 
30 tiness of soul and want of modesty, these are the things which 
procure for the man who is guilty of tliQm, a swift course to 
bloodshedding, rouse the tongue to calumnies, and teach the 
lips falsehood. Oppression and the demanding of what is 
not due, ami the seizing of what ought not to be seized, are 
35 engendered by bail times, scarcity of springs, and dearth of 
necessaries. And burning by fire, and war, and disease, and 
spoiling of fruit, are caused by rarity of the atmosphere. Frost, 
(3«) and intensity of heat, spring (respectively) from abundance 
of rain and want of water. Vermin in quantities, and cattle 
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plague, and loss of horses, are caused by parching wind, when it 
blows and destroys everything. 

Now like all these things, is a contentious man who is 
not grounded on the fear of God, nor trained in knowledge, 
nor labours to get understanding, and puts bitter for sweet, 5 
darkness for light, the fool for the wise man, the infidel for 
the believer, and the enemy for the frieud. And when ho 
seeks to set a cuuning ambush for an enemy, he proclaims it 
on the housetops with a loud voice. And when he seeks to 
join battle with a band of robbers with horsemen and with 10 
arms, he becomes exhausted through his weakness, so that he 
turns his back and flies in shame, and becomes a laughing-stock 
for his defeat. 

Kalllah. How can you cope with the strength of the ox 
by fraud, and under what standard are you going to fight with 1 5 
him ? For I10 is stronger than you, and more splendid and 
glorious in knowledge and height of stature than you, and 
stands nearer to the lion than you, and has more brothers and 
kinsmen than you. 

Dimnah. You must not look at the small stature and 20 
weakness of my person, or on the having plenty of brothers and 
kinsmen. Because such affairs as these (which I have in hand) 
do not proceed according to strength or weakness, and are not 
engaged in by the brave or weak (as such), nor are carried out 
by means of a great number. Because many have been small 25 
in stature and deficient in number, who by their artifices ( 39 ) 
and subtlety of knowledge have attained to lofty things which 
the mighty in strength and lofty in dimension, and distinguished 
in race and rich in numbers, have not reached. Or have you 
not heard, 0 brother, of the raven of hateful appearanco and 30 
stinking odour, who planned against a black serpent of great 
power and terrible fame, so that she killed him quietly and 
warily, by a subtle plan and a clever artifice ? 

Kalllah. What did she do ? 

Dimnah. They say that a certain raven lived in one of the 35 
trees on a mountain. And near her was a large hole, in which 
there lived a powerful black serpent, who, when the raven was 
rearing her young ones, used to go and eat them. When this 
thing became grievous to the raven, and she hail no heir left to 
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her, she complained to a friend of hers, a jackal, saying : ‘ O 
brother, I wish to take advice from you in a certain deed that 
I am about to do, and which I cannot achieve without your 
counsel.’ 

5 The Jackal. What is it ? 

The Raven. I wish to attack a serpent while he is asleep, 
and pick out his eyes; for he does not spare mo any young 
ones' that I may rejoice in them at all. 

The Jackal. You have devised neither justly nor fittingly; 
10 but plan some subtle scheme, that you may take your revenge 
on the serpent quietly, and destroy (40) his life craftily. And 
let not your deed bo publicly (done), lest you rashly destroy 
yourself with your young ones, and become like the heron, 
when he sought to destroy a crab, and from lack of knowledge 
1 5 destroyed himself. 

The Raven. How runs the story about him 1 

The Jackal. It is said that in a certain marshy lake was a 
heron. And there were many fishes in the lake. [But in time 
the heron got too old to catch any,] and became very hungry, 
ao and his bouI languished. A certain crab seeing him from afar, 
approached him, saying : * Why is your soul distressed, and why 
are you sad 7 ’ 

The Heron. And how should I not be sad who until to- 
day have lived on these fishes, but this day have seen two 
25 fishermen, one of whom said to the other: ‘Let us not catch 
(all) these fishes at one time,’ his companion replying : ‘ I have 
seen nnother lake in which there are plenty of fishes. Lot us 
go and catch them (first), and then we will come and catch all 
these in a twinkling.’ I know that when they return from 
30 their journey, they will not leave anything in this lake, and I 
shall utterly perish from life ! 

Then the crab spoke to the fishes. And all the fishes 
gathered to the heron, and said to him: ‘Although you are 
an enemy to us, because we are your food and you feed on 
35 us, still he who has the fear of God, in time of trouble does 
not refuse what is right, or profane the emblem of the faith. 
Lo ! we are all knocking at your door, that you may hearken 
to us and ease (41) the distress of our soul, and counsel us what 
to do in this distressful time.’ 
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The Heron. To do battle with the fishermen I am not able, 
and expel them from this region I cannot. But I know of a 
certain pool in which there is water abundant, fresh and clear. 
And there are green reeds in it If you could remove thither 
from here, you would gain advantage to yourselves. 5 

The Fishes. But how is it possible for us to do so without 
your help ? 

The Heron. I will do what you wish and consent to you. 
But I am sore afraid of those fishermen, lest they come hastily. 
But I will bogin to carry some of you every day, as many as I 10 
can, until I have exhausted (you and taken) you all away from 
here. 

And lie began to carry off one or two every day, and to 
convey them to a certain region, and to cat them there; the 
others being ignorant of it. It came to pass one day (that) 15 
the crab said to the heron : ‘ I too find this place unpleasant. 
Pray carry me off too and convey mo with my companions.’ 

So the heron carried off the crab. When he reached the place 
where he had eaten the fishes, the crab beheld and saw tho 
bones of his companions. And ho perceived that the heron 20 
had done this wickedness, and was about to devour him too. 
And the crab said within himself: ‘Ho that goes forth to 
battle and encounters his enemy wherever it may be, if I10 
knows that his enemy will not hesitate to destroy him if ho 
can, whether he make war with him (the enemy) or remain at 25 
peace with him, be ought to fight for himself (-12) strenuously, 
and not destroy himself for want of exertion. lor if ho is 
vanquished and perishes, still his honour goes with him, and 
his glory (remains) on his head.’ Then tho crab grasped the 
heron’s throat with his pincers, anil kept gripping him with his 30 
claws, until he throttled him and took away his life. So the 
crab escaped from slaughter. And he went little by little until 
he got (back) to the fishes, whom he acquainted with the story 
about the heron. 

The jackal said to the raven : * This parable I have related 35 
to you, [that you may know] that when a man engages in frau- 
dulent plans and transactions and schemes, his wickedness 
returns on his own head, and he himself perishes by his own 
artifices. But I will give you a piece of advice, so that if you 
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can put my counsel into practice you may destroy the slayer 
of your young ones, without danger to yourself.’ 

The Raven. What is the piece of advice, so that I may 
embrace it? 

5 The Jackal. Fly upwards and hover in the air, and look 
about and see whether you can spy out of the trinkets belong- 
ing to the women on the housetops, one that is very precious 
and of great value. When you have taken it, do not soar very 
high, but fly a little and rise, and then descend again. And 
io fly before all who see you geutly and slowly, so that they may 
follow after you, until you reach the hole of the serpent your 
enemy. And whatever you have taken, introduce and place in 
the hole, that its owners may come and take it, and put an 
end to the serpent. 

IS So the raven flew away and soared, and, spying out an 
article of gold laid (iu a place), took it according to the jackal’s 
advice. And people saw her, and pursued after her till they 
arrived in sight of the serpent’s hole. Then the raven went 
in, and put (43) the necklace in the hole. And the people 
20 coming up, took the necklace and killed the serpent. 

Dimnah said to Kalllah : ‘ I have told you [this] parable, O 
brother, that you may know that plans and artiflccs overcome 
all forces, and vanquish inaccessible strongholds.’ 

Kalilah. Know, O brother, that the ox, besides having 
25 strength and a lofty stature, is prudent anti sagacious ; and 
courageous and able to fight. So how can you cope with his 
strength ? And under what standard are you going to fight 
with him? 

Dimnah. Although the ox is courageous and sagacious, 
30 valiant and able to fight, he will incline to my words, and 
consent to my wishes, agree to my advice, and not disbelieve 
what I say. And all the more since he remembers the oath 
of sincerity which I gave him, and recollects the sacred co- 
venant that I made with him, and trusts aud adheres to the 
35 witness whom I called to witness between me and him, do I 
expect to humble his might, and to cast him into tho abyss (of 
destruction), just as tho hare did the lion. 

Kalilah. How runs the story about him ? 

Dimnah. They say that there was a lion (who lived) in a 
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certain region abounding in water and thickly grown with grass. 
And in it were a number of animals of different kinds. But 
in none of those things did they take any pleasure, on account 
of their fear of the lion who lived in that region. Then those 
animals came in a body to the lion, and said to him : ‘ 0 kin", 5 
it is only by hard toil and severe labour that you can get 
one (44) or two of us in a whole day. Now it has seemed 
good to us to make a treaty with you, and that you give us 
a sacred oath that you will not molest us any further. Wo 
(on our part) will send you every day one animal at your feed- 10 
ing time; so that you may not have labour and fatigue, and fill 
your belly with bean food, and that we (too) may not be fright- 
ened away from grazing, but may take our food without fear.’ 
Then the lion inclined his ear to their words, and made a com- 
pact with them, conditional on this thing. After a little time, 15 
the lot fell on a certain hare, that she should bo food for the 
lion. Then the hare said to the animals: ‘If you will grant me 
a little favour, as the thing will not inconvenience you, perhaps 
1 shall bo able to free you and myself from the evil of this lion.’ 
The animals answered: 'Lo we are all before you, and willing 20 
to hear you.’ The hare said: ‘Instruct your messenger to con- 
vey me to the lion slowly and not hurriedly, deliberately and 
not hastily ; so that I may linger on the road a little until his 
dinner-time is past, and the lion, being hungry, gets angry.’ 
And the animals did as the hare had said. Then the hare 25 
began to go along by slow degrees. And she drew near to the 
lion when he was hungry and vexed, enraged and incensed. 
Aud he came out walking in an angry mood. On seeing the 
hare, he said to her: ‘Who are you? And whence do you 
come?’ The hare said: ‘I am the messenger of the animals to 30 
you, who sent mo with a (fine) fat hare (45) for your food. But 
when it reached this region, a certain lion came out and seized 
it, saying to me: ‘This land, with these animals that are in it, 
belongs to me.’ Aud I said to him: ‘This land is the property 
of such and such a lion.’ But my words profited nothing with 35 
him, for you he reviled, and me he drove empty-handed from 
before him.’ Whereupon the lion got angry and said to her: 
‘Come and show me this lion who dared to seize my food.’ And 
the hare went on till she reached a certain deep pit in which 
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there was clear water. And she said: ‘Here is the lion and the 
fat hare with him. But I fear to go near him. (So) pray place 
me against your hreast that I may not be afraid of him, and I 
will show you where he is.’ When he had placed her against 
5 his breast, she showed him his own reflection and hers in this 
clear water. Whereupon the lion leaped in to snatch the hare 
from the breast of the other lion. And ho fell into the pit, 
while the hare escaped to the other side. 

Kalilah. If then you can destroy the ox without afflictiug 
to the lion, do (so); because you say that the proximity of the ox 
to the lion has much distressed you and others with you. But 
if you know that when your desire has been accomplished in the 
destruction of the ox, the lion will be afflicted and distressed, 
then this thing does not commend itself to me. 

IS Then Dimnah for many days abstained from this thing, and 
did not go in to the lion. But (at length) he went in to him 
with a gloomy countenance, while the lion was sitting alone. 
The lion said: ‘Wherefore have I not seen you for (some) days, 
and (why) is your countenance altered ? 

20 Dimnah. (46) Nothing is hid from you, O king. 

The Lion. Perchance some accident has happened? 

Dimnah. It is fitting that language which ought not to be 
spoken except in the abscuce of others, should fall on a mind 
clear of thought and not preoccupied, and in private too. 

25 The Lion. Lo the mind is unoccupied, and the sitting place 
removed from the crowd. 

Dimnah. No utterance from which the hearer shrinks in 
abhorrence, is the mind of the speaker encouraged to make 
known. And although the speaker be a good and upright man, 
30 yet is it certainly heard from him with abhorrence. However, 
when the hearer of the utterance is rich in brain and sound in 
intellect, prudent in knowledge and versed in understanding, 
practised in observation and perfected in (making) trials, in- 
telligently he listens to the words (spoken), aud patiently 
35 he bears their grievousness. And when the utterance is profit- 
able, the profit of it (falls) to him who hears it. 

the speaker of it and nothing more, except he be reckoned 
upright in purpose and sincere in (his) love for his friend, and 
be honest in bis friendship. And you, O king, are valiant in 
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strength, extolled for knowledge, and glorious in honour, watch- 
ful in all your actions, and illustrious for all your personal 
qualities. And I am cast in great doubt by something that I 
wish to let your pure ears listen to. But because I rely on the 
excellence of your mind, the subtlety of your knowledge, and 5 
the depth of your reflection, and am (47) free from all blemish 
before the king — and specially from slander — and remote too 
from the viper jealousy, (and) pure from wicked speech, not 
concealing the right nor hiding what is fitting, not smitten with 
greed, but one who rejoices in the tranquillity of the kingdom, 10 
and delights in the welfare of the king, zealous for your advan- 
tage, striving for the success of your affairs, loving the plenitude 
of your army, afraid of all things which would impede you, [I will 
not fear]. And lo! a little thought occurs to me and a slight 
suspicion has been born in my mind, that perhaps I shall not 15 
appear trustworthy and honest before the king in what I (shall) 
utter before him. In such doubts as these am I cast Then 
I turn to my soul, and bring it to account, saying: ‘O my soul, 
weak in thought, knowest thou not that, owing to (our) animal 
nature, our soul is bound up with the soul of the king, our 20 
vitality subsists in him, our eyes look to him, and our nourish- 
ment is prepared at his court?’ So that on all accounts there 
rests on me an obligation which can never be (adequately) per- 
formed, (and which compels me) to disclose to the great king 
something which has come to my ears, the truth of which is 25 
firmly established in my heart: although you, 0 valiant king, 
have made no iuquiry or investigation concerning the truth, 
and (so) perhaps by reason of a miserable suspicion which 
attaches to many, these words of mine, (48) which in due time 
shall have been spoken before you, will not be believed. Because 30 
it has been said and well said, that he who conceals from the 
king what ho ought to hear, his disease from the physician, or 
the account of his suffering from a brother, is called one who 
deceives his own soul. 

The Lion. What Is the report which is so dreadful to hear ? 35 

Dimnah. A certain upright and faithful man, true and not 
given to falsehood, whose word is accepted by me, and whose 
evidence is in my soul as trustworthy as adamant, has told me 
that Shanzabeh, the eater of grass, has dealt craftily and gone 
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to the king’s chief men, and said to them : * I have examined 
the king’s power, explored his secret matters, aud weighed his 
plans in the balance of my mind : and I have not found in 
him one of the requisites of a king. And lo ! I am prepared to 
5 do a mighty deed with him. And I will discloso all his secret 
affairs, and reveal to every man and show the badness of his 
disposition, and his want of education.’ When I heard these 
things, I perceived that Shanzabeh is one who denies the good- 
ness of God, and does not observe good faith, or hold to integrity, 
io or discharge obligations, and has no gratitude, and is not free 
from guile, ami that his soul is steeped in envy. You know, 
my lord the king, that when you increased his honour and 
exalted his rank and raised his seat, and put him in your own 
place, that he craved to obtain your royal rank, and raised his 
1 5 neck, yea hardened it, and studied to seize your crown by fraud; 
while captivating by devices and artifices the hearts of your 
nobles, and your Majesty's generals, at the same time promising 
them (49) many things. But may the Lord not bring his edifico 
to perfection, may his plan not succeed, and may his fall be 
20 speedily, like the house that was built on the sand. Aforetime 
it was said by a wise man that when a king sees a man to 
be like him in appearance, and sees him to be possessed of 
oratorical power, and not far distant from him in wealth, the 
king should make haste and abase him, lest he rise and over- 
25 throw the king. And you, O illustrious king, are one who makes 
vexations to cease, and whose mind is versed in affairs. So in 
whatever way it seems good to you to stamp out this ulcer 
which on a sudden lias broken out upon us, and to heal this 
sickness which, like a gangrene, must, if neglected, destroy the 
3 o whole body, make haste and without delay do (it) : and do not 
leave him alone until he fixes his roots in the ground, and his 
branches grow strong and put forth loaves, and bear bitter and 
abominable fruits, when the uprooting of them has become 
difficult Again it has been said by teachers and wise men that 
35 there are three (types of) men. Two ore vigilant and prudent, 
and one is slumbering in the sleep of inattention. Now one of 
those who are vigilant in knowledge and rich in prudence, when 
he looks out into the distance and sees evil creeping gradually 
up and seeking to get near him, hastens by means of subtle 
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devices to lay hidden snares for it with careful reflection ; and it 
is removed from him so that it does not approach him. But the 
other is wiser than he, (namely) he who does not suffer a single 
bad affair (even) to be born, but as soon as it is conceived°in 
thought, roots out the thought, the mother of it, and buries 5 
the seed of tares that springs up by it in the dust of the 
ground. And the (50) third is lazy, that is, sunk in the sleep 
of inattention, cast among doubts, and wrapped in thoughts ; 
and by reason of procrastination he destroys himself. And 
they are like the three fishes that were in a certain pool of 10 
water. 

The Lion. What is the story about them ? 

Dimnah. It is said that in a certain pool were three big 
fishes; an intelligent one, a second who was more intelligent 
nml prudent than he, and a third one lazy and forgetful. And 15 
no one (ever) approached that pond on account of its depth. 
But one day there passed by the pond two fishermen, skilful 
in their craft, who agreed with one another to cast their 
nets, and to bring about the capture of these fishes. But the 
intelligent and prudent fish, when he no more than scented 20 
the smell of a single word from the fishermen, made haste and 
got out of the pool by the conduit which brought the water 
into it, and saved himself from fear and distress of mind. But 
the one who was inferior to him in knowledge, remained in 
the pond until the fishermen came. And when he saw them 25 
ho fell to deliberating and thinking, and began to form plans. 
And he said to himself : * Now you need patient care, and if 
you strive cleverly, you will not fall into the net; but if you 
remain inactive and perplexed, you are doomed to destruction.’ 
Then that reflection made itself a subtle plan (51), (namely) 30 
that he should throw himself on his buck, like one that having 
been killed is dead in the water. And the fishermen began to 
dam up the conduit which brought the water. And they found 
this crafty one floating on the water after the manner of fishes 
who when dead float on the surfaco. Seeing him thus, they 35 
took him and put him on the bank of the other pool. And 
when he saw the fishermen wholly intent on the dam, ho took 
a leap, fell into the water and escaped from them. But the 
lazy, idle one began to consider and hesitate until the fisher- 
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men caught him and look him. Nay, it seems to me, 0 king, 

that you must make haste and put the ox to death, before 

the thing becomes difficult, and gathers strength, and resists 

force. 

5 The Lion. I understand what you say, but I cannot imagine 
that the ox will deal fraudulently by me after I have put upon 
him such honour, and placed him on a glorious throne; because 
he cannot remember having lacked anything. 

Dimnah. His mind was not corrupted, nor did he become 
io exalted in his own eyes, or arrogant, except by reason of honour, 
and exaltation of seat. For he who is of base origin and poor 
in wealth, whose sustenance is scanty and his place low, and 
who is degraded in his rank, when he is admitted to friend- 
ship, or honoured, exalted and made great, satiated with good 
IS things and fattened on rich food, and becomes wealthy after 
being indigent, and becomes rich out of poverty, shows obedi- 
ence (52), activity, justice and energy, until he is exalted and 
sits on a throne that does not befit his base origin, or accord 
with his low estate. Then arrogance of spirit instigates him and 
20 he begins to form plans and weave deceits. For a low born 
man does not submit himself to a prince except for two reasons: 
one of them is fear of justice, and tho other is that he hopes to 
snatch something from him. But when he attains his object 
and has reaped from the princo the accomplishment of his 
25 desire, he returns to his former wretched state of miud. And 
he resembles the curly tail of a dog which is bound. As long 
as it is bound, it presents a straight appearance, but on being 
released from the cord, becomes curly again ns before. 

Know 0 King, (that) if a prince does not hearken to one who 
30 loves the stability of his kiugdom, cares for the peace of his flock, 
and is eager for the prosperity of his affairs, although grievous 
..... , his knowledge is not to be praised, his judg- 

ment is not sound, and his mind is not healthy. He is like a 
sick man or one smitten with hard ulcers, who neglects the 
35 directions of the physicians and desires things that are hurtful 
to his wounds. For the debt can never be (fully) paid by any 
of those who enjoy the king's nourishment, and live under the 
hand and wing of his care, (53) who pasture in the folds of his 
power, and bear the yoke of his service. There is a definite 
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rale for them (namely) to show their care and manifest their zeal 
and supply what is lacking and fill up brooches by means of their 
sound and excellent counsels. And among pupils or servants or 
among Mends and kinsfolk, he alone is praiseworthy who does 
[not] conceal the truth; by which his kindness is made manifest c 
m the end And good is that friendship which strife touches 
n°t. G°° d too is the praise that comes from upright men. Good 
is that gentleness which conducts to the fear of God, and gives 
sound counsels. Good is a ruler when he does not oppress. Good 
is a rich man when greed does not overpower his noble character, io 

gain it has been said: ‘ If a reckless man put serpents for his 
Pillow, and spread fire under him, he ought not to enjoy life 
tany more) even though his enemies be put down under him’. 
And the meanest of kings is he who casts behind him matters 
Pregnant with evil and ready to cause destruction and coufusion, 15 
and pays no attention to them. He is like an untrained ele- 
phant, for when his knowledge and nobility of disposition is 
tested, he is accounted as nought. And if anything happens to 
the mean man, vengeance is taken on his neighbours, and I10 
becomes a laughing-stock and a mockeiy. 20 

The Lion. You have spoken very hard words. But the 
words of a friend or confidant are to be received, (54) even 
though they be grievous to hear. But Shanzabeh cannot do us 
any harm. For how can he do any harm, since he feeds on 
grass while I feed on flesh ? And he too is food for me. For 25 
this reason I am not afraid of him. Besides, I cannot bo false 
to my promises to him, and (to) the right hand of truth that I 
gave him, and (to) the faithful Witness whom I took to witness 
between me and him. In addition, I remember his frequent 
services and renowned exploits, and how he served me without 30 
deceit, his obedience to my orders, and his zeal towards all the 
army, and what honours I put upon him, and to what high rank 
I exalted him and the glorious throne on which I set him, and 
with what great praises I extolled him to all my companions. 

If I reverse these things and am false to my promises, and insult 33 
my own nobility, I shall be ashamed before my companions, 
who are educated and skilled, subtle in thought and versed in 
scrutiny. 

Dimnah. Let not this idea entice you nor let this opinion 
K.F. 3 
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get the better of the king’s mind, (namely) that the ox is food 
for you. For although he is not a match for your strength, 
and cannot accomplish his desire concerning you by himself 
alone, yet he will devise a plan for you, employ deceitful 
5 artifices against you, and resort to others (for help), until he 
secures his object and his intention is realized. But God forbid 
that this should be. Now it has been said by a wise man that 
when a traveller meets you, and you are not acquainted with his 
character, and he asks you for a night’s lodging, you should 
to not reveal your mind to him nor trust (55) yourself to him, lest 
he defile you with his own mire, and some of his misfortune 
befall you, as it happened to the louse after meeting with a flea. 

The Lion. What befell him ? 

Dimnah. Why they say that a louse took up her quarters 
15 in the bed of one of the chief men of the town, and fed on his 
blood a long time, and when he was asleep, used to suck small 
quantities from him, he not perceiving her, and used to creep 
on his body softly and gently. Now one night there met her a 
flea and made friends with her, she being unaware of his folly. 
20 And he asked of her a lodging for one night. And when this 
rich notable had fallen asleep, the flea bit him severely, so that 
the man awoke from his sleep, and ordered his place to be 
searched. And when they began to search, the flea took a 
jump and escaped, while the louse was caught and slain. Now 
25 1 have related to you, O mighty king, this parable [that 
you may know] that he whose conscience is not clear of evil, 
and his mind not too high for envy, his soul not free of deceit, 
and his eye not void of greediness, if he cannot do by his own 
strength something whose end leads to destruction, and prepares 
30 affliction in no small measure and brings many trials, (yet) 
accomplishes his desires by means of many plans and hidden 
tricks. And though you are not afraid of the ox, have fear of 
the strength of your nobles and captains of your troops, whom 
he has stirred up (56) and tutored into enmity against you, and 
3j whose peaceable minds he has corrupted: although he is going 
to complete this matter by himself, that is in his own person, as 
my heart testifies to me. For he did not think of practising 
such deceit as this, until he got fat from your good things, and 
his reins were steeped in the wealth which he gathered from 
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your kingdom. As it has been said by the ancients: ‘A certain 
one got fat and trampled on bis liberator.’ 

Then was the lion troubled at the speech of Dimnah. And 
the lion began to take counsel with Dimnah, saying, * What do 
you think then that we ought to do?’ 5 

Dimnah. A man’s tooth which is fixed in his mouth is 
firmly rooted there, but when it is injured or loosened by some 
small thing which strikes it, or by decay that is in it, or by 
some malady that troubles it, there is no rest for that man, and 
he has no enjoyment from this life, until he removes it from 10 
his mouth. And when with an iron forceps he extracts it, with 
great pain it comes out thence, but after this bitter pain he 
finds great rest and reaps great joy without measure. And 
when food is foul in the stomach, the body is in pain because 
of it, and finds no rest until it expels it by vomiting, and then 15 
it enjoys rest. And there is no rest from an enemy who is 
terrible in evil, ( 57 ) until the sight of him is taken away and 
he is placed in the earth. 

The Lion. So according to what you say, you do not permit 
me to live in the neighbourhood of the ox. Lo ! I will send 20 
and tell him to depart from me and choose him such a region 
as ho likes. 

But when Dimnah heard this, it did not please him, because 
if the ox heard these things, he would make a plausible defence 
of himself, and by pnidence and perseverance would bring to 25 
nought his lying counsels, and with the subtlety of his know- 
ledge would take captive the king’s heart, until he returned 
to his former honour, and sat on a glorious throne, and he 
himself would be sent into banishment when his dcceitfulness 
became manifest and known. 30 

Dimnah. A message to the ox, and a change of the old 
ove that you show him, will not lead up to a good result or 
_^rmg any advantage; because the ox, without having the least 
1 ea that you know his wickedness, is turning over his plans 
on continues secretly in his crafty ways. But if he gets to 35 
now t at his wickedness has been manifested before you, I fear 
God foV'l'^ k r ° forth against you with a rush. For if (which 
the k^ 1 • 6 k a ^° vanquish the king valiant in strength, 
ln g W, N become a laughing-stock and a derision before all 
3—2 
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his companions. And if he is able to escape from you, .his 
harmfulness will be increased, and his plans and tricks will 
multiply. Prudent and wise kings do not reveal to offenders 
with what stripes they are about to chastise them, just as they 
5 do not reveal their private affairs, but first in their own minds 
proportion every chastisement to the offence, and then order 
(it). For offences are of different kinds. One offence happens 
openly, (58) and openly must its author be chastised; and 
another happens in secret, and in secret he is chastised. 
io The Lion. Every king who chastises a man when his of- 
fence is not evident, is considered unjust, and makes himself a 
laughing-stock and a mockery. 

Dimnah. Therefore only let the ox appear before you when 
your face is gloomy and your countenance is changed, and let 
15 him not find freedom of speech before you; because I know 
that when he enters into your presence, he will show you his 
appearance according to the evil of his heart, for you will 
see that his colour is changed and that his limbs totter, and 
that his face looks to the right and left, and you will see his 
ao horns extended like arrows that he may thrust and do battle 
with them. 

The Lion. Now I shall be on the alert, when he enters 
into my presence, and I note the marks in him. If those that 
you have mentioned appear in him, I shall have no doubt about 
25 the corruption of his way and the fraud in his heart. 

When Dimnah was certain that he had corrupted the 
lion’s mind and made turbid all his friendship, with the evil 
dregs of counsels which corrupt good principles, he wished also 
to go to the ox, cast bitter tares into his heart, and cut 
30 down from off his peaceful field all perfect love and friendship 
and pleasantness. But he desired that his going should bo 
at the command and wish of the lion, so that no evil suspicion 
should rest upon him. So Dimnah said to the king: ‘If it 
seems good to the king glorious in exploits, that I should go 
35 to the ox and search out his sentiments, (59) perhaps I shall 
be able to wrest from him the secrets of his heart, and he will 
reveal to me, through my winning way towards him, what he is 
going to do, and on what foundation he is about to base his 
plan.' 
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And the lion permitted Dirnnah to go to him. So Dimnah 
the crafty set out and reached the ox, and, entering his presence, 
stood as if sorrowful (and) sad— a liar far from the truth. When 
the ox saw him thus, he urged him until he made him sit 
down. And he sat with his face gloomy and his appearance 5 
altered. The ox, seeing that his countenance was thus changed 
and that he was downcast, said to him : ' Wherefore have I not 
seen you so long ? What is the cause of your delay ? And why 
has all your cheerfulness forsaken you ? Is there peace in the 
midst ? Or has a change in anything come upon us on the 10 
king’s part ?’ 

Dimnah. How can a man be at peace who is not certain 
of his life, and whose soul is placed in the hands of another, 
and who serves before unbelievers and is subject to infidels 
and promise-breakers? For the fear of God is not before their 15 
eyes, and they keep not the faith, walk not in uprightness, 
render not what is due, and forsake virtue. When a man 
goes about with such, how can ho bo at peace? And what 
peace falls to his lot ? Nay but ho is continually in fear and 
spends his days in trembling, because he subjects his soul 20 
voluntarily to a man of greed, and sells his liberty knowingly 
to a knave, and to sum up, ruins himself for both worlds by 
his ambition, and does not attain to his desire. 

The Ox. What has happened that (60) your soul is thus 
troubled thereat and your mind sad on account of it ? 25 

Dimnah. Something has happened which is fixed and deter- 
mined in evil..., and who can escape ? Who (ever) walked with 
a man of high degree and attained to an exalted rank, and 
was recompensed with gratitude ? Who (over) went after his 
desire and fulfilled his lust, and did not perish? Who that 30 
kept company with women, was not ensnared by them ? Who 
was (ever) attached to a ruler, without being envied aud 
slandered ? Who (ever) asked anything of a greedy man, and 
had his request granted him ? Who (ever) begged and asked 
from one niggardly-minded and unused to giving, and was not 3s 
contemned and abused? And who (ever) became intimate 
with wicked men, and was not injured by their wickedness? 
And he spake the truth who said that a prince, in his 
lack of good faith and his false affection towards those who are 
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attached to him, is like a harlot, for one goes and another 

comes. 

Shanzabeh. Lo! I hear from you words which make me 
fear that you have seen a change on the lion’s part. 

S Dimnah. I have seen a change on his part, (but) not against 
myself. And you know, O my brother, what solicitude I have 
for you and what claims you have on me. Firstly, your obe- 
dience to me and your readiness to come with me. Secondly, 
the oath of God the Exalted, that I gave you, and the faithful 
lo covenant of truth that I made with you, and the Witness the 
Searcher of secret things, whom I took to witness between me 
and you. Great and laudable then is the affection that we 
have got for one another while (61) serving the same unjust 
master. How can I treat lightly any one of these things and 
15 be false to them ? 

The Ox. What have you seen in him and heard ? 

Dimnah. One who is faithful, upright, truthful and not 
deceitful, told me that the lion said to his companions: 'I much 
desire the fat of the ox, and wish to eat him and to give you 
20 to eat of him with me, because I do not need him in any one 
of my affairs.’ When these things came to my ears, I hastened 
and came to you to acquaint you with his treachery, and that 
not believing his promises or trusting in him any longer, you 
might seek some plan for yourself. 

25 Shanzabeh, on hearing what Dimnah said, thought that he 
had come to him in friendship and honesty. And he said to 
Dimnah : ' It was not right for the king to change the love he 
had towards me and to entertain such an idea about me, be- 
cause I have not committed any offence, whether small or great, 
3 o against him or against any one of his companions. But I am 
fully persuaded that bad men, cunning, that is, and slanderous, 
crafty and deceitful, envious and hating good things, who love 
not peace but seek oppression, these have corrupted the lion’s 
mind ; since many of them attached themselves to him, (being) 
35 greedy and mischief-makers Thus it happens to him who 
makes friends of bad men, and allows the perverse to approach 
him, for they not only envy him extremely, but deprive him 
of good things, and, what is worse than all this, place sins 
upon his head and make him inherit dismay. (62) To many 
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auch as these there happens the like of what happened to 
the goose, who, seeing the shining of a star in some clear 
water, thought she saw a fish in it, but when she came 
near it, she found nothing. And the next morning she 
saw in a stream a great fat fish, but, thinking him to be a 5 
similar appearance to the former one, did not go near him. 
Now if some one has told the lion something against me in the 
wish to disturb his friendship and change his faithfulness, and 
corrupt his mind and disturb his opinion, and has been credited 
by him because of the experience he has had of the many who 10 
served him before me, this does [not] call for wonder and astonish- 
ment. But if no deceitful man has accused me before him, 
and if no mouth that is far from the fear of God has defamed 
me, and no sharp sword of a tongue has slandered me, but he 
of his own accord has come to hate (me) thus, it calls for weep- 15 
ing and lamentation. And aforetime it was said by a wise 
man : ‘ It is wonderful that a man should seek reconciliation 
with one who is implacable ; but ten thousand wonders (that 
he should seek it) with a man in whom, when one asks for 
reconciliation with him, that is for the soothing of his feelings, 20 
the soreness only increases and the mind is corrupted.’ When 
a man’s heart is grieved on account of some annoyance, its 
cure is easy and its conciliation not difficult But when it 
happens that the heart is vexed without cause and by no 
offence, all hope of conciliating him is cut oft'. For when the 25 
vexation is on account of an offence, apology can be offered 
for it, that is regret at the offence. And falsehood will not 
stand for over. And though (63) 1 exchange many thoughts 
between myself and my soul, I cannot find in myself a single 
small offence. (And yet) I must surely have committed one at 30 
some time, because he who is with his companion a long time 
cannot escape altogether, or be free (from them). Especially 
(is it so) when a man is a confidant, a counsellor, and ruler of 
a kingdom.’ 

Dimnah. Of what kind was the change which you have 35 
mentioned ? 

The Ox. Sometimes the lion would think of doing some- 
thing (or other) ; and when, on weighing it in the balance of my 
intelligence, I discovered that the losses involved by it would 
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outweigh the benefits of it, I used to restrain him from it 
gently and warily and by hints, while showing him from whence 
the evils of it sprang, and by what door on the other hand the 
advantages of it went out. And when he looked at (facts) such 
5 as these, and extended his vision to the termination of the thing 
in question, that is to the end of the matter, he used to find 
great peace, and evil without end did he put out of his house. 
But I did not do this thing foolishly and clumsily, before any of 
the generals, but intelligently and warily, alone and secretly, 
10 as a servant speaks before his master. Briskly too, as a child 
prattles cheerily before his father. Thus continually did I 
manage him. And everyone who is noble in his character and 
pure in his birth, prudent in hiB knowledge and sound in his 
religion, exercised ( 64 ) in his doctrine and skilled in his wisdom 
IS and just in his conduct, when a man commits some offence 
against him or is guilty of a slight error or inflicts an injury 
productive of loss, weighs his offence and examines accurately 
the harm he has done ; and if his offence has proceeded from 
want of knowledge, according to his want of knowledge is his 
aocensure; but if his fault was committed knowingly and his 
offence proceeded from hatred, his stripes are multiplied. And 
if his transgression proceeded from enmity and deceit in the 
heart, his stripes are made severe, and ho is sent away to 
judgment and handed over to the executioners. I know too 
25 that everyone who walks with his companion in uprightness 
and performs his service with perfect love, and with all his 
soul desires for his peace, and with all his strength studies 
his advantage, yet does not wholly escape from sin, nor is freed 
either from all blame and censure. For matters which are not 
30 accomplished in uprightness hold together only so long as 
falsehood is wrought among them. In the same way too if a 
physician employs flattery and behaves hypocritically towards a 
patient, he is eager for his ruin and not for his recovery. In 
the same way too, if teachers, that is resolvers of knotty ques- 
35 tions, employ falsehood to one who asks concerning the truth of 
his religion, they add darkness to his mind and spread a veil of 
thick darkness ( 65 ) over his thoughts. But if the matter is not 
thus, this has been effected by the insolence of a prince. (For) 
one prince is steeped in ignorance; another is eaten up with 
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conceit and confused by pride, which brings its victim to ruin; 
and another is deceived by the crafty, inclines his ear to listen 
to the deceitful, and allows those who wish, to approach him, 
when they ought to be kept at a distance, and insults those 
who should be allowed to approach. On account of this it has 5 
been said by the wise, that he who sails on the ocean brings 
himself near to hard trial, but still more so does ho who has 
attached himself to a prince. For ho who has approached a 
prince, and walks with him in uprightness of heart and serves 
him with love remote from deceit, and with a friendship remote 10 
from all dissension continues in all the things that gave him 
satisfaction, and then, alas, by accident or ignorance offends in 
some little thing, as happens to one who is mortal and com- 
passed by passions, this little thing becomes the cause of his fall 
and of his ruin. If this is not it, the profits that I served to 15 
reap, and the breaches that I filled up, and the good things that 
I did, and the deficiencies that I supplied, these have been 
the cause of my ruin. For when a tree is famed for its fruit 
and desired for its appearance, and its fruit is sweet, these very 
excellencies that are combined in it cause its destruction. For 20 
when men see that its leaves are beautiful, and its fruit abundant 
and clustering together and sweet, they cut down a branch 
together with the fruit upon it The peacock too, owing to 
the greatness of its beauty, do men rob of its feathers, and 
they are the cause of its destruction. And a man (66) who 25 
walks in uprightness, and is envied on account of his wealth and 
the copiousness of his sustenance, the excellence of his character 
and the abundance of his successes, his enviers being many and 
his enemies clamorous, does not easily escape from ruin. But 
if it is not (this), it is something that is decreed and determined 30 
by God, (and) who can avoid it? For that which is decreed 
and ordained by God, causes the lion to be humiliated and 
caught by the hands of weak men and imprisoned in cages. It 
is this too which gives the charmer power over the serpent, so 
that he can make it come out of a cleft in the earth, and take 3s 
hold of it with his hand like a cord, and in the sight of many 


make sport of it. It is this too which relieves the poor man 
and causes his good things to abound, and sometimes distresses 
the rich and parts them from their wealth. It is this too which 
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humiliates the strong man in battle, and gives victory to the 
humble and weak. Says Dimnah, full of deceit: ‘If the lion is 
seeking to do this evil thing by you, it is not for any of these 
reasons which you have enumerated that he is doing (it) to you. 
S For no one, as you suspect, has incited him to do this, and 
opened this door to him; but he of his greediness and of the 
badness of his nature and bitterness of his heart and corruption 
of his principles and his bad faith, has sought for this hatred 
and meditated this deceitfulness, not having kept his covenant, 
io or trembled at the retribution of justice, or feared the Witness 
who searches deep places and sees the secrets of hearts. In the 
beginning of his friendship he is like a mouthful of honey that 
is sweet to the palate (67) for a little while, but in the end of 
the matter more bitter than aloes of Sokotra and wormwood. 
IS And in truth I say that he is deadly poison.’ 

Shamabeh. That honey which I tasted was (only) a mouth- 
ful: but now I see that I have come to taste bitter morsels 
spiced with the venom of a basilisk. But whom shall I 
blame except myself? And whom shall I accuse except my own 
20 choice? And whom shall I censure exoept my own freewill, 
which by reason of greed has ruined me ? Wherefore did I 
remain with the lion who is an eater of flesh while I am a 



feeder on grass? Therefore fie upon greed! and out on vain 
flesh I For these made me fall into the pit, and brought me to 
2 S Gehenna, made me inherit dismay, got sighs for me, and led me 
into straits, and made me like bees, that settling on a lotus-leaf 
and smelling the smell, enjoy it a little while and destroy them- 
selves, because the wings with which they fly no longer remain 
to them, and they die where they are. And as to him who is 
30 not contented with his pay, and will not put up with what (ouly) 
satisfies the hunger of his belly, covers the nakedness of his 
secret parts, and affords a shelter to protect him from scorching 
heat, and looks not into the distance nor examines his course of 
action and fears not the evils of the result, the wretched man 
35 knows not that his eye will be filled with (only) a little thing, 
that is, with one handful of earth, and that his body will be 
put in threo cubits of all the breadth of the land. There befalls 
him what befell the fly who was not satisfied ( 68 ) with being 
nourished by his tree and enjoying all the trees of the field, so 
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that he longed to drink of the liquid flowing from the ear of an 
untamed, that is untrained, elephant, and the elephant shook his 
ear and killed the fly. And he who contends with all his might 
and endeavours with his whole soul and exhausts all his know- 
ledge, to bring about peace and get tranquillity for him who is 5 
devoid of gratitude, is like him who sows his seed on thorns, 
and he who counsels the proud and arrogant, like him who 
whispers to the deaf. 

Says Dimnah, the liar and far from the truth: ‘Leave off this 
talk, and devise for yourself plans of rescue from this severe 10 
contest that is set before you, aud an escape from this snare that 
is hidden for you, that is for your destruction, and an avoidance 
of this cup that is mixed for your drinking.' Says Shanzabeh, 
the poor and injured: ‘What plans am I to employ if the lion 
wishes to kill me? For I am well acquainted with him and 15 
his disposition, and I know that though he may desire my 
welfare and be anxious to repay the obligations of my service to 
him, yet he is not left alone by his associates, who hate me 
without a cause, and by counsellors of evil things and enviers of 
excellent things, and by those who will utterly destroy them- 20 
selves by deceit. He will be urged until he accomplishes their 
evil desire by compulsion, and fulfils their wicked longing 
against his will. Because cunning and deceit are joined toge- 
ther, and darkness and lying are wedded together, and envy 
conceives and deceit is born. Then is light hidden, justice con- 25 
cealed, and uprightness buried, and falsehood raises her head 
(69) and truth perishes; high too and exalted and successful is 
wickedness, although despicable and base. Just as the wolf, 
the crow, and the jackal destroyed the honest and strong camel, 
all three of them having agreed on his destruction.’ 30 

Dimnah. What did they do? 

The Ox. They say that a certain lion dwelt in a place near 
a public road, and had three companions: a wolf, a crow and a 
jackal. Some merchants passing along that road, left behind 
them a camel. And the camel entered the marsh where the 35 
lion dwelt. The lion said to him: ‘What do you want?’ The 
camel answered : ‘I want to be a servant of the king.’ The lion 
said to him: ‘Will you deal kindly with me in prosperity and in 
distress, in panics aud in happiness?’ The camel answered: 
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‘Until death will I remain with you.’ The lion said: ‘Then 
remain with us, and I will not neglect your comfort, or diminish 
aught of the things you need.’ Then the camel consented, and 
remained with the lion. Now it happened one day that the lion 
5 went out to hunt for some prey, and there met him a certain 
powerful elephant. And he did hard battle with him, so that he 
tore the lion's body with his tusks, and the lion (only) escaped 
with his body bathed in blood. By reason of weakness he 
remained some days unable to catch anything for their sus- 
lotenance; and these three animals who were nourished on the 
lion’s leavings remained [for some days without getting food,] 
and became very famished and afflicted. And their condition, 
that is the news of their hunger, became known (70) to the lion, 
who (himself) was troubled by reason of want. And he showed 
IS them his sadness and manifested to them the trouble of his 
heart in view of their need. (And) they said to him: 'We are not 
anxious about ourselves, nor do we grieve at the diminution of 
our own nourishment, nor are we sad because of our own hunger. 
But all our fear is on account of you, our lord the king, and all 
2o the anguish of our heart is because of your weakness, O glory of 
the race of animals. We glance to the right and we look to the 
left, to find something fitting for the nourishment of the crown 
of our pride and glorious diadem of our forlorn estate, but we 
find nothing.’ The lion replied: ‘I thank you for your solicitude, 
25 and do not doubt about your love, nor will I neglect to repay 
you. But want has much enfeebled me, and hunger in no small 
degree has afflicted me, and need of food has brought me near 
to contempt. But go a second time in reliance on the merciful 
Provider; perhaps He will make ready for you something that 
30 we may partake of, and that may support the hearts of all four 
of us.’ Then those three went forth and sat and framed a 
secret plan between them, saying to one another: ‘What have wo 
to do with this camel, who is not of our race or profession, and 
no messmate of ours, but who is food and we the eaters? No- 
35 thing will keep us except that we counsel the king to devour 
him, and to let us share his meal.’ The jackal said: ‘No one 
could make this proposition to the lion, because he has made 
promises to the camel, and cannot (71) turn back from them.’ 
Says to them the crow of cursed life and foul odour: ‘Be quiet all 
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of you, and remain in this place, and I will go alone to the lion, 
and do my deeds and mix my bitter cup.’ So the crow set 
out by himself, and stood before the lion in his deceit. The 
lion, on seeing him come (thus) hastily, said to him: ‘Have 
you found or observed anything?’ The crow replied: ‘No one 5 
can run and hunt, or observe either, except he be well-fed, and 
can see from afar. As for us, all our strength is gone, and our 
eyeballs are covered over, and the eyes of our knowledge are 
darkened, through hunger and affliction, and all our devices have 
failed through the distress of our soul; and our heart is agitated 10 
by the king’s anxiety as to what he must do. But lo! we have 
conceived an excellent idea, if our victorious king will help us.’ 
The king said: ‘And what is it?’ The crow replied: ‘This idle 
camel who feeds on grass that comes not from his seed, and 
drinks water that he did not dig for with his own hand, and 15 
enjoys the air, but repairs not the breach and saves not from 
the enemy, what profits us his dwelling with us?’ When the 
lion heard (it), he was indignant, and said to the crow: ‘Faugh, 
insolent fellow! How evil is your counsel, and weak your intel- 


lect and feeble your mind! Remote arc you from the truth, 20 
and devoid of compassion, and stripped of virtue. You were not 
faithful in being so insolent as to make this speech before me. 
Why, have you not heard that I mudc a promise to the camel, 
and gave him an oath, ( 72 ) and made a faithful covenant be- 
tween myself and him? And have you not heard that a man 25 
may distribute many talents to the poor, and not be so profited 
as a man who saves one soul from slaughter? How are you so in- 
solent as to say to me: “Falsify your promises and be unfaithful 
to your covenant, and anger your Creator, and provoke your 
Judge for a little food that perishes, and inherit eternal tor- 30 
ment?”' The crow replied: ‘I know that what the valiant king 
says is true and not false: but one soul may redeem the souls of 
a family, [and a family may redeem a tribe, and a tribe may 
redeem a large city, and a large city may ransom a king. Now 
necessity has come upon the king, and I will propose him a 3S 
means of evasion from his duty of protection, so that the king 
may undertake this without having anything to do with it 
himself, and without his ordering anyone to do it. h or we will 
practise a trick, by which success and victory shall be ours. The 
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lion made no answer to this speech of the crow. The crow, 
on knowing that the lion had assented, went to his companions 
and said: ‘I have talked to the lion and argued with him for a 
long time, and ceased not until he gave me his consent to our 
S proposition. So come, let us scheme how we may deal craftily 
with the camel.’ His companions replied : * We trust to your 
ability for the achievement of the matter.’ The crow said: ‘I 
think wo should go (to the lion) in a body, we and the camel, 
and remind (him) of his condition and the inability to move 
io which has come (upon him), and then say: “ You have (always) 
treated us well, and been kind and helpful to us, so now we 
• must discharge our debt of gratitude to you and recompense 

you.” Whereupon each of us must say: "Eat me up and suck 
my bones, and do not die of hunger; for I give you myself." As 
IS each of us says this, the rest must bring forward a pretext to 
show that he is not fit for it. And perhaps the camel will 
imitate us, and say the same. But we will make no excuse for 
him, and the lion will not let him go.' Having agreed with one 
another, and hatched this plot, they came and presented them- 
20 selves before the lion. And the crow said: ‘You have need, O 

I king, of something to strengthen you, and it is right that we 
give you ourselves. For by you do we live, and if you perish, 
we can have no further existence after you, nor any more 
pleasure in life. So let the king eat me up, for I am quite 
25 willing.’ But the wolf and the jackal objected to him, saying: 

1 1 n ‘Be quiet, for it is not good for the king to eat you, for your 

flesh can give no satisfaction.’ (Then) the jackal said : ‘ But I 
shall satisfy the king’s hunger, so let him eat me; for I am 
agreeable to this and willing.’ But the wolf and the crow 
30 objected to him, saying: ‘You are stinking and foul.’ Then 
said] the wolf: ‘But I am not thus: so let the king eat me.’ 
(Then) the crow, the camel and the jackal said: 'Let him who 
would destroy himself eat of you ; because it has been said by 
learned physicians that the wolfs flesh brings on strangling 
35 pains.’ Then thought the simple-minded camel that thus they 
would make excuse for him too. So he said at once: ‘But my 
lord the king, I am not thus. For my flesh is sweet-tasting and 
my fat is pleasant; physicians too make use of my fat because 
it brings healing to those who lie (ill) with consumption of the 
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belly. Pray let the valiant king begin and eat me.' (Where- 
upon) the crow, the jackal and the wolf, wicked companions 
all, said: ‘You have spoken the truth and been true to your 
noble character, and performed what was due and discharged 
your obligation.’ Then they fell upon him and tore him to pieces. 5 

Now I have related this fable to you, ( 73 ) because I am 
persuaded that if the king’s companions are agreed on my 
slaughter, envied that I am, they will accomplish their desire; 
even though there be kindness in the lion’s mind, and he were 
able to place me between slain and slain, and not consign my 10 
body to slaughter. But even if the lion’s mind is pure, and his 
love sincere and his inclination to true goodness perfect, (yet) 
since envious men abound, and deceitful men incite, and crafty 
men clamour, they will succeed in corrupting his mind ; for the 
foolish stories of men who deny the goodness of God take away 15 
a wholesome mind. And I know, O brother, that water is more 
tender than the speech of men, and (yet) when it flows with 
force against a rock, it tears away part of the stone. 

Dimnah. And what are you going to do ? 

The Ox. I do not think fit to appear a coward, but as I see 20 
him about to act, so shall I act (too). If he is anxious for 
peace, lo I am his servant and subject But if he does other- 
wise, I shall not fail to put forth all my strength. For it has 
been said by the wise that neither the man of prayer who is 
constantly praying, nor he who distributes his goods to the 25 
poor, nor he who frees himself from evils, reaps such advantages 
as he who does battle in his own defence, when ho is wronged 
and envied. If he conquers, it is a matter for boasting to him; 
and if he is defeated, he is called praiseworthy, because ( 74 ) he 
died for the truth by the hand of wicked men. 30 

Dimnah. It is not right for a man to hazard his life, even 
though he have confidence in his strength ; because if he con- 
quers, his victory is the result of chance, and if he is defeated, 
ho destroys himself. But a man who is wary and shrewd does 
not despise a single one of his enemies, even though he be 35 
weak : lest that weak one resort to others, and lay plans, and 
accomplish his desire against his powerful foe by means of 
many (helpers), by fraud in some hiding place, and there befall 
him what befell the sea through a bird called tho sandpiper. 
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The Ox. What did he do ? 

Dimnah. It is related about a bird called the sandpiper, 
that she and her mate formed the plan of building their nest 
on the sea-shore. When the time came for young ones, that is 
5 for eggs, the hen-bird said to the cock : ‘ We must needs look 
out for some other place, lest, when we get young ones and 
before we have pleasure in them, the water of the sea destroy 
them.’ The cock replied : * This place is admirable for us, for 
it contains clear water and herbs of every kind. So let us 
10 produce our young ones here, and not fear. For the sea is 
great in his knowledge, and looks at far-off matters, and will be 
afraid of evil consequences, and (so) will not hurt us.’ His 
mate said to him : ‘ O how weak is your mind and puffed up 
your spirit, and how simple is your knowledge, and how grand 
15 you are in your own eyes; since you neither recognise your 
species, nor consider your own diminutiveness. (75) For he who 
is wise and prudent compares himself only with that which is 
like him. So do not attempt a thing which is easy to you in 
empty speech, but far from you in deed. For nothing is more 
20 abominable before God, and more evil and hateful in the eyes 
of men, and weaker, than he who does not recognise his own 
nature and attempts things which are too high for him. Nay, 
listen to me, and do not resist and destroy our young ODes as 
they are growing up and the time approaches for us to take 
25 pleasure in them and rejoice.’ When the hen-bird saw that 
the cock resisted her words, and sought to go after his own 
desire, she said to him: ‘When a man wishes to satisfy his 
longing, and does not take the advice of his friends aud those 
who love him, that is, his welfare, and are anxious for his peace 
30 and wish for his advantage, there happens to him what hap- 
pened to the tortoise, when she did not listen to profitable 
counsels.’ The cock said : ‘ And what happened to her ?’ The 
hen-bird replied : ‘It is related that in a certain marsh abound- 
ing in water were two geese. There was also in that marsh 
35 a tortoise. And all three of them made friends with one an- 
other. When all the water in that lake had dried up, the geese 
said to one another: “Let us depart hence and seek a place 
where there is clear water, free of evil mud, and herbage, and 
where we may find rest and build our nest.” [And they said 
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to the tortoise:] “Lo we are going away now. Farewell.” The 
tortoise said ( 76 ): “As for you, my companions, it is easier 
for you to depart, and easier for you to remain on dry land, 
i than for me. For I am an aquatic animal, and apart from water 

I should lose my life. Pray now deal kindly with me and save 5 
my life from destruction, and devise a plan for me that I too 
may depart with you.” The geese replied: “We will carry you, 
trusting that you will observe silence.” The tortoise said: “How 
can this be?” The geese replied: “We can put down a stick, 
and do you take hold of the middle of the stick with your 10 
mouth ; and we will take hold of its ends and (then) fly.” And 
the tortoise consented that they should do thus to her. So 
they put down the stick, and the tortoise took hold of the 
middle, and the geese took hold of its ends and flew. While 
they jvere flying, people saw (them) and wondered, and began 15 
to make sport and laugh, saying: “See a great wonder, some 
geese carrying a tortoise and flying!" When the tortoise per- 
ceived the largo crowd shouting, she opened her mouth and 
said: [“God pluck your eyes out, 0 people!’’] Whereupon, the 
tortoise fell from the stick and destroyed herself by her wilful- 20 
ness and disobedience.’ The cock-bird said : ‘ I hear what you 
say, and I tell you not to fear; because the sea is very wise, 
and will not dare to hurt us, since he is afraid of the conse- 
quences and considers the remote result of an action.’ Then 
the hen-bird laid ( 77 ) eggs; and when she had produced young 25 
ones, they rejoiced in them. But the sea had inclined his ear 
and heard everything that they said to one another, and wanted 
to know what the cock-bird could do to him. Then he lifted up 
bis waves and took away the young ones, together with their 
nest. But he preserved them and did not destroy them, since 30 
he wished to know how matters would end. (And) the hen-bird 
• said : • This was pictured before my eyes when I told you that 

if you recognised your nature and remained in (an attitude 
befitting) your weakness, our young ones would not be lost to 
ns, and you would not bring upon us this sorrow and sigh- 35 
mg.’ The cock-bird replied : ‘And I too said to you that which 
I said. But now watch and see what I am about to do.' Then 
the cock-bird went to all the birds, and complained to them 
nnd informed them what the sea had done to him, and how he 
K.F. 4 
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had wronged him by taking his children and heirs from him. 
And he said to them: ‘You all know that the trials of the 
world are many. And he who is tried resists and seeks assist- 
ance from his companions. But now I seek help from you all, 

5 that possibly I may be able by your intervention to exact 
vengeance from my oppressor.’ The birds replied: ' Lo, wo are 
all before you : tell us what you want.’ The cock-bird said to 
them : * The king of all the birds and the head of them is 
the Slmurg. If we all go in a body to him and ( 78 ) all lift up 
io our voice in weeping and sighing, he will hear our voice and 
come out to us. And we will say to him : “You are our King, 
and our glory and strength are you. And lo the sea has dared 
to wash away our young ones and our nest, and has bereaved 
us of our heirs. Pray now avenge us on him, because you are 
IS stronger than he.” ’ 

So all the birds came to the Slmurg, and told him their 
whole story ; and the Slmurg perceived that the sea was their 

I I * oppressor. And the Slmurg and the whole crowd of birds 

drew near to the sea and rebuked him, so that the sea took 
20 fright at them, made obeisance, and restored their young ones. 

I have related this fable to you in order that you may not 
go forth to the lion with a great rush; because he that is 
versed in knowledge does not hasten into battle, but allows time 
for stratagem. 

25 The Ox. I say I will not hurry into battle with the lion or 
show him an angry countenance, but will speak to him with a 
cheerful face in an affectionate, friendly and submissive way, 
until I see a change on his part. But when I see something 
which leads me to apprehend my destruction, then I shall 
30 employ other means, and call God to my help, because his 
deliverance is near to them that fear him. 

Dimnah, not being pleased to hear from the ox that he was 
going to appear before the lion peaceably and affectionately and 
submissively, and fearing lest if those false signs which he had 
35 mentioned to the lion did not show themselves in him, (79) all 
his cunning should be lost and he himself turn out a liar, then 
changed the peaceable disposition of the pure-minded ox, say- 
ing: * At the moment when you see the lion you will know the 
anger of his heart’ 
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The Ox. How shall I become aware of (it) ? 

Dimnah. If you see that the lion’s face is gloomy, the gaze 
of his eyes intent, his ears extended like arrows, and his mouth 
growling, and that he is stamping on the ground with his paws, 
then know that he is ready to slay you. 5 

The Ox. If I see in him these tokens that you have men- 
tioned, I shall not doubt that he seeks the destruction of my 
life. 

Having cast all these arrows of suspicion into the lion and 
the ox, and incited them against one another and corrupted io 
their peaceable dispositions, he then left and went away to 
Kalilah his brother. Kalilah, on seeing him, said: ‘How far 
has your affair progressed, 0 man who diggest a pit, and where 
nre those tares of yours which you sowed in peaceful fields V 

Dimnah. The seed has sprung up and the harvest has 15 
come ; and lo the trap springs and causes the bird to fall into 
the pit. Do not doubt about this, or think that a cunning 
workman who employs artifices cannot sever the concord between 
two brothers and set at variance two associates, even as water 
cuts through a stone. 20 

Then came Kalilah and Dimnah together to see what course 
their affair was taking. And they saw the ox going in to the 
lion with his face downcast and the beauty of his appearance 
altered. And when the lion saw the ox coming in to him he 
became downcast in face, extended his ears like two arrows and 25 
began to stamp with his paws. (80) Then the poor ox, fool of 
heart, thought that the lion wished to leap upon him. And the 
ox said to himself : ‘ No one who fears God and no one in whom 
is sound intelligence, (ever) attached himself to a prince, because 
lo I see that he does not keep his promise or observe his oath, 30 
uud his love does not abide. And ho resembles ono who places 
a serpent in his bosom, and knows not when it may turn upon 
7*® and bite him. He also resembles one who swims in a lake 
in which is a crocodile, for the swimmer knows not whether it 
may not suddenly snatch him away. And the ox thought on 35 
these things with his appearance altered and his body trembling. 
When the lion saw him thus, he remembered what Dimnah the 
deceitful had said, and thought that the poor ox was about to do 
battle with him. Whereupon the lion leaped on the ox, and 
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they began to fight (so desperately) that the lion’s body and 
that of the ox were tom and dabbled with blood. 

Kalilah, on seeing the lion with his body tom and dabbled 
with his own blood and that of the ox, said to Dimnah : See, 
5 0 insolent wretch, far from all nobleness and remote from all 
knowledge, what you have brought about by your devices and 
tricks, and what an evil end you have brought on both sides. 

Dimnah. And what is the evil of the end I have brought 
about? 

io Kalilah. The ignominy of the lion, and the misery and min 
of the ox, and the sin that you have inherited, and what is worse 
than all these, the laughing-stock that the King has become 
before the chiefs of his army (81) and the generals of his troops ; 
for a king who does battle in his own person is despised, ridi- 
15 culed, and insulted by all. And when I looked, I saw that your 
devices were fruitless, and that you framed your tricks without 
knowledge. For he who is the counsellor and confidant of 
a king, and makes it necessary for the chief, who is the diadem 
of the kingdom, to do battle in person and defile his hands with 
20 slaughter, is he not mad and senseless and considered foolish 
and possessed ? Or have you not heard that sometimes matters 
are established for a man without war and ignominy and labour 
and strife, when a holy and God-fearing man is counsellor ? 
For then he will shrink from ignominy. Again, an intelligent 
25 man with plenty of brains, who, being a confidant and a coun- 
sellor, advises a king to do battle with his subjects in person, 
is more harmful to the king than his enemies who strive with 
him. And as harm befalls a man and a plague-spot fixes itself 
on him when his heart trembles and his face is ashamed, so 
jodoes abasement befall a strong man when he is deficient in 
sense and good counsel. Because sound intelligence and under, 
standing, void of stupidity, accomplish many things. And not 
by force or battle can this thing be grasped and acquired, but 
by subtle intelligence, deep investigation and discriminating 
3; thought. And he who seeks to devise plans, or to invent sly 
tricks, or (82) to set hidden snares, or to abuse the exalted and 
humiliate the mighty, and does not know a door or an entrance, 
his beginning is like your beginning and his end is as your end. 
And I was well assured of the arrogance of your spirit, and the 
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insolence of your mind was evident to me, and the badness of it 
was depicted in my mind, from the time that you began to talk 
in my presence. When I had no more than an inkling of that 
foundation that you laid for your edifice rising up to wickedness, 
and perceived your greediness, I pictured (to myself) this igno- 5 
miny and took note of this snare that you made for yourself 
and me. This your wickedness is on the door before our eyes. 
Because he who is about to build an edifice or to do something 
whatever it may be, or is about to start along a road, first makes 
sure of the foundation of the building. And he who is about to 10 
do something, ought to project his gaze into the distance, and 
look at the result of the matter, with sound intelligence and 
discerning eye, lest he gain for himself distress instead of joy, 
and trouble instead of satisfaction. And he who is about to 
start along a road, ought to enquire whether it is quiet, and ask «S 
whether it is undisturbed, and examine honest men who walk 
in it. And if it is free from fear and void of snares and clear of 
bravoes and robbers, he may walk in it. Otherwise he will 
lose his life, and become a laughing-stock to all his companions. 

Nor, when you paid your visit to me, did I abstain from 20 
censuring you, or keep silence and not reprove you, or neglect 
to open your blind eyes, or refuse (83) to inform you that the 
matter would end badly, and of the loss that would result to 
you in the completion of this your journey. But I was sure 
concerning you, that you would not listen to my words or em- 25 
brace my counsels, and leave your wickedness. The fear of the 
Exalted one you put away from your heart, and did not shrink 
from ignominy and shame and disgrace. And to call God to 
witness between me and thee for this horrible thing I was not 
able ; because it was right that I should bury in the heart of 30 
the earth this transaction of yours so full of harm. But 
now that you have satiated your dog-like appetite and given 
effect to your evil desire and achieved your tricks, and shewn 
your badness by a quarrel that has cast loss on many and 
brought misery on kings and commoners, renounced justice, 35 
been false to your promises and broken your oath, been over- 
powered by your greediness and have counselled perverse things, 
end reaped punishment and inherited dismay and prepared hell 
for yourself, I will show you all your defects. One is that you 
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know how to talk, while you are bad in your actions. And it 
has been said by the wise that there is nothing worse for a 
prince than a confidant who knows how to talk but not how to 
act. On account of this the lion was ruined when he believed 
5 your lying words and relied on your perverse speeches, as he 
perceived in you beauty of language and heard from you smooth 
and gentle utterances, but did not recognise the barbs hidden 
in them. And not praiseworthy is the speech (84) which is far 
from the deed, as cooked food is not pleasant without salt, and 
io as drink is not enjoyable without thirst, and as a nde of life is 
not wholesome which is destitute of the fear of God. Nor 
again is a face beautiful unless it have bright eyes; wealth 
profits not except with goodness of disposition and liberality in 
giving, largene&s of heart and open-handedness : intelligence, 
IS wealth and wisdom avail not, unless combined with love of the 
Creator : alms profit not except with purity of intention : life 
is not desirable except with perfect health : and rest cannot bo 
found except in freedom from all things that distress. Lo you 
have journeyed, 0 brother wretched of heart and wanting in 
20 prudence, along this road of yours whose miles aro snares and 
its leagues groans, its end destruction, and its termination the 
punishment of justice. You have taken distress into your 
treasuries, and filled your garners with bitter weeping ; because 
you walked not in uprightness, nor proceeded with caution, nor 
25 set your building on the truth, nor inclined to quietness by 
means of your words, nor loved peace in your interference. 
And the sum of my speech is that that you did not keep your 
promise to the injured ox, and desired not the satisfaction of 
the lion. And this your affair is like (the case of) a man who 
30 is attacked by a combination of the four passions which are 
rooted in the constitution of his nature. For no one can allay 
them except a skilful physician who in the first place fears God, 
and longs for the Kingdom of the Most High, and is versed in 
symptoms, skilful in examination, and acquainted with roots 
35 and drugs. So too one who is lost (85) to faith in God no one 
can turn back to the truth, except a faithful teacher who fears 
the decrees of the Most High, and is versed in books and in the 
natural sciences. And him who is sickly of appearance and 
wretched of heart and wanting in prudence the light of the sun 
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profits not at all ; but darkness is added to his outward eyes, 
and haughtiness of spirit clothes his mind. Now the lion is like 
a lofty mountain, which the wind, though it be very strong, 
cannot overthrow; even as greed cannot move his terrible tower 
nor wickedness overpower it. 5 

Your stoiy has reminded me of something that I heard you 
say, namely that when a prince is good, simple in mind and pure 
in disposition, while his counsellors are bad and greedy, under- 
hand and shuffling, and not simple and pure, no one derives en- 
joyment from the king’s wealth, or pleasure from his good things. 10 
Just as a man who seeks to swim in the ocean and refresh 
himself from heat, has no enjoyment, since crocodiles are in it. 
And the virtue of kings and their society and their excellence 
and the uprightness of their companions, are like the ocean of 
which only the surface is known. And you in your avarice and 15 
greediness wished to enjoy all the king’s wealth by yourself and 
to drive away all other men from his good things. On this ac- 
count God has not suffered your plan to succeed. And when a 
man seeks for his own satisfaction at the expense of others, and 
is consumed with the illicit love of women, arrogance rules over 20 
his members and a veil of ignorance is spread over his mental 
faculties (86), and of his own accord he does all his affairs, 
without employing advice or betaking himself to a prudent 
person. Because learning is (only) gained by labour, and wisdom 
is (only) grasped by toil and trouble. But what do these words 25 
now profit me ? I know that your case resembles (that of) the 
man who said to a certain bird : ‘ Seek not to teach him who 
will not hearken, nor to correct him who cannot he corrected, 
and labour not for the wisdom of him who cannot act wisely.’ 
Dimnah. How runs the story about him? 30 

Kalilah. It is related that on a certain mountain was a 
herd of apes. One cold night they saw a glow-worm, and, 
thinking it was fire, collected a number of logs of wood, placed 
(them) on the glow-worm, and began to blow upon it. Now 
there was a tree in that place with a bird on it. And this bird 35 
began to say to the apes : ‘ That which you have seen is not a 
spark of fire, so do not fatigue yourselves with blowing at 
(imaginary) fire.’ But the apes obeyed not nor hearkened. 
Then the bird came down from her place and began to upbraid 
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them. And a certain man, passing by and seeing her, said to 
her : ' Do not try to correct him who cannot be corrected, nor 
to instruct him who cannot understand; and do not counsel 
him who cannot hearken to counsel. Because he who speaks 
5 in the ears of one who cannot hear, repents (of it). For men 
do not try swords on a stone, which cannot be cut through, or 
make bows of wood that will not bend’ (87). Then the bird 
hearkened not to that man, nor listened to what he said, but 
drew near to the apes to lot them know; and one of them took her 
io and flung her on the ground and killed her. But this is a parable 
of you, since you have not been stablished by faithful teachers, 
nor again have you attached yourself to the pure, nor hearkened 
to wise and God-fearing men, nor been a disciple of ascetics or 
hermits. On this account haughtiness of spirit has taken you 
ij captive, arrogance has got sway over you, greediness has van- 
quished you, avarice has slain you, and feebleness of knowledge 
has abased you. Now deceitful companions are worse than 
madness, and remind one of the simpleton who allied himself 
to a rogue. 

20 Divrnah. How runs the story about them ? 

Kallla/i. It is related that a certain crafty rogue, and a 
certain innocent simpleton found on the road a purse containing 
a thousand darics. And the two being partners together in 
every transaction, when they reached their town sat down to 
2J divide them. (And) the simpleton said to his partner : * Take 
the half of these darics, and give mo half.’ The crafty one, 
resolving in himself to take them (all) by fraud, replied: ‘(Nay) 
but let us take of them, you and I, as much as we need, and 
bury here what remains. And when we arc in need again, wo 
30 will take (more) of them ; because the blessing of God rests 
on partners so long as they are not separated from one another.’ 
The simpleton replied : • Be it as you say.’ So they took a 
small quantity of the darics, and buried the remainder in the 
earth under a tree. Theu that crafty rogue returned by an- 
35 other road (88) and took away the darics. and returned to his 
house, after rearranging the place deceitfully and wrongfully. 
Some time having passed, the simpleton said to the rogue: 

‘ We are in need (of money) for expenses. Come, that we may 
take of those darics which God has supplied to us.’ So the 
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two went together, until they reached the tree. And they dug 
in that place and found nothing. Whereupon the rogue began 
to cry out, and pluck his hair, and strike his head, and beat 
upon his breast, and tear out the hair of his head and beard 
and to lift up his voice and say: ‘No one ought to be trusted 5 
in these times, and no one should believe in the good faith of 
his companion, nor a brother in his brother, nor a partner in 
his partner.’ And he seized the simpleton harshly and wrong- 
fully and said to him : ‘ You took a different road, and came 
and took the darics.’ Then the poor simpleton began to swear 10 
and to curso himself, saying : ‘ I did not take anything, nor did 
I return to this place.’ Then the rogue in his dishonesty seized 
him, led him to the judge, and related before him their whole 
story. Then the judge asked the rogue : ‘ Have you witnesses?’ 
The rogue replied : ‘ The tree under which we placed them, will 15 
witness for me.’ Then the judge wondered at his saying: 

‘ The tree will witness for me.’ Aud he directed that a surety 
bo taken from the simpleton for himself. And the judge directed 
the surety to bring him on the morrow to that tree. And the 
rogire went to his house, and related his whole ( 89 ) story to his 20 
father and said : ‘ 0 father, I told the judge that the tree would 
witness for me. So if it seems good to you, 0 father, we will go 
to the tree under cover of night, and do you get into a certain 
great cleft that is in the tree, that when the judge comes, you 
may witness for me in his presence, that this simpleton took 25 
these darics, so that by fraud we may not only take these 
darics, but return and take those (besides) which the simpleton 
has taken.’ Then the silly man consented to his dishonest 
son, and went and hid himself in the cleft of the tree. And 
the judge rose up early in the morning, and the poor simpleton 30 
and the greedy rogue. The judge, having approached the tree, 
said to it: ‘Which of these two partners took those darics, 
which were placed under your roots? Fear God and lie not; 
because, according to the word of your mouth I shall issue 
judgement against the guilty one and cause the oppressed to 35 
prevail over his oppressor. Woe from God on the oppressor!’ 
Then the shameful old man in confusion opened his mouth 
within the cleft and said: ‘The simpleton took the dinars.’ 
And directly he had spoken, he came out of the cleft and hid 
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himself above on one of the branches of the tree. Then the judge 
was astonished, and collected all his wits, and began to look hero 
and there, until he saw that cleft in the tree. But he did not 
see any one in it, because the old man who witnessed had got 
5 high up in the tree, whither a man’s sight could not reach. 
And they brought a number of logs of wood, placed them 
in the cleft of the tree, and set fire to them. And the smoke 
ascended to the old man, who cried out with a loud voice, 
and fell (90) from the tree, knocking at the door of death. So 
lo he witnessed to the truth without intending (it). And the 
rogue was severely beaten, and the dinars were taken from 
him and given to the simpleton. This parable that I have 
related to you is to show you that no one who is crafty and 
digs a pit for others and hides a snare, should forget that he 
IS will certainly fall into them himself. As for you, O Dimnah, 
in you are combined many tricks and perverse, crooked, and 
turbulent ways, avarice and haughtiness of spirit, and what 
is worse than all these, feebleness of knowledge and absence of 
fear of the judgement of hell. These are the bitter fruits which 
20 you have gathered for yourself and for many others. Doubt 
not that you will fall into one of all these snares which you 
have hid. 

How tranquil are the members of a household so long as 
there is no disturber among them, and no tale-bearer in their 
25 family I How quiet and peaceful are brothers and kinsmen so 
long as a double tongue does not speak among them ! Because 
he who speaks with a double tongue resembles the serpent 
from whose mouth proceed two substances: one deathly, and 
one curative. And I was sore afraid of your tongue, when 
30 you began with these your crooked and evil ways. And I 
sought to upbraid you and pacify your mind and strip your 
wickedness off you. But I feared that I should not avail any- 
thing with my words. Because he who counsels and upbraids 
a serpent, does not save himself from its harmfulness nor escape 
35 from its bites. It has been said by a wise man : ' Cleave to 
the wise (91) and make friends with the godfearing and those 
who are exercised in and distinguished for goodness of disposi- 
tion and accustomed to liberality in giving. Pour out your 
heart before them like water ; and do not remove yourself from 
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them at all Nor shrink from attachment to prudent, knowing 
men, although not perfect in their exterior, for you may be 
helped by their intelligence and reap from their wisdom, while 
you are free from the deformity of their exterior. But from 
those who are perfect in their exterior, while their minds are 5 
perverse, and they lie with their tongues, and keep not their 
promises, nor tremble at their Creator, from these keep far and 
do not even eat bread with them ; because the beauty of their 
exterior will not profit you, while the badness of their morals 
will pollute your good character. And if you find a man whose 10 
gifts are abundant, and his soul free from envy, and clear of 
deceit, while his knowlege is a little inferior, attach yourself 
to him, that he may be helped by your intelligence, while you 
may reap of his liberality and enjoy his wealth. But from men 
who are distressed in mind and deficient in sustenance, not 15 
accustomed to good things nor distinguished for gifts, from such 
as these fly many leagues, lest they corrupt the goodness of 
your disposition, darken the light of your eye-balls, and pollute 
the soundness of your religion; or perhaps your case will re- 
semble (that of) the merchant who was obliged to affirm that 20 
a mouse had eaten up a hundred pounds of iron. 

Dimnah. How runs the story about him? 

Kalllah. It is related that in a certain region was a mer- 
chant rich (92) in property and goods. And he wished to set 
out on some journey or other, in order to add to his wealth. 25 
Having by him a hundred pounds of iron, he placed them with 
one of his friends in whose integrity he had confidence; and, 
having given him the deposit, ho set out on his journey. On 
returning from his journey, he claimed his deposit from his 
friend. (But) he who had had the deposit by him, said: ‘I put 30 
the iron in one of the corners of the house, and the mice eat it 
up.’ The merchant replied: ‘I have heard that nothing can cut 
through iron except something which is like it. So this thing 
is quite clear to me: specially so since I have (always) found you 
honest and good, upright and not false.’ He who had the 35 
deposit was exceedingly pleased at the merchant’s speech. And 
the merchant said: ‘Come, brother, let us enjoy ourselves to-day 
at my house with wine-drinking.’ And the merchant managed 
to take away his friend’s son and hid him. Then he went to the 
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boy’s father, and seeing him with his mind troubled and the 
appearance of his face altered, said to him : ‘ What has happened 
to you?’ The boy’s father replied: ‘I had a little son, and I 
know not where he is.' The merchant said : ‘As I was getting 
5 near your house, I saw an eagle carrying a boy and flying: per- 
haps he is your son.’ The boy’s father replied: ‘But who (ever) 
saw an eagle carry off a boy?’ The merchant said: ‘In the land 
where the mice can eat up a hundred pounds of iron, it is no 
wonder that the eagles carry off boys.’ The boy’s father replied: 
10 ‘In truth it is I who took your iron; because ( 93 ) it is impossi- 
ble that mice should eat iron. But tell me whether you have 
taken my son. (If so), restore (him) and take your iron.’ 

I have related to you this parable to let you know that if a 
man is lying in his counsel and practises deceit towards the one 
15 who provides his salary, and exalts his low estate, and raises his 
mean condition, without doubt his fall will come suddenly. And 
you now whose frauds have impoverished many and whose de- 
ceits have destroyed honest men, how can you be of use to any 
man, seeing that deceit is planted in your soul and honesty is a 
30 fugitive from your disposition? And there is no one so hideous 
and bad as he who invites and admits you to his friendship; 
because love is a stranger to you and kindness is not found 
with you, and a man’s secret you do not hide in the ground, but 
on the housetops is your badness proclaimed. And you are 
35 like the aloe tree, which, though it be smeared with honey, does 
not diminish from its bitterness. And I was very afraid of 
associating with you or mixing with you or companionship with 
you as a brother. Because it has been said, and excellently 
said, that associating with good men bequeaths good, and asso- 
30 dating with bad men like yourself bequeaths sighing, and what 
is worse than this, conducts to hell. Just as the wind which, 
when it blows, bears and conducts with it all (kinds of) smells 
both sweet and foul. Now I perceive that my talk is very 
burdensome to you. For it was said aforetime that there is 
35 nothing so burdensome to the hearing of a fool as (94) the talk 
of wise men. And nothing is so desired by a wise man and 
extolled by a knowing man as good and godfearing men, and as 
the quiet and pure-minded. Hateful also to a calumniator is 
the quiet, thoughtful conversation of humble men. 
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When Kalllah had got thus far, the lion had killed the 
envied, injured ox outright. 

Then, when the ox had perished by the counsel of Dimnah 
the deceitful, the lion repented; and he groaned and his mind 
also was troubled, and he rebuked himself saying: ‘Very prudent 5 
was Shanzabeh, and simple and pure was his mind, and good his 
counsels and upright. Perhaps he was clear from crime and 
free from wickedness, and envious men charged him with guilt 
and incited me to destroy him.’ 

Then Dimnah the illstarred left Kalllah and ceased to con- 10 
verse with him, and, approaching the lion, said to him: ‘My 
lord the King, live for ever. Wherefore is your mind troubled 
and the appearance of your countenance altered, now that God 
has taken vengeance on your enemy and you have placed your 
hand on the neck of those that hate you, and their design has 15 
not succeeded?’ 

The Lion. I am grieved at the death of the ox, for very 
excellent were his counsels and acceptable his utterances. Grief 
too is laid upon me that I did not keep my promise to him or 
observe the compact which I gave him. I think that I have 20 
angered the Witness whom we called to witness, and am sore 
afraid of the punishment that will come upon me on his 
behalf. 

Dimnah. Pity him not, 0 King. Because he who is wise 
is not afraid of one who is afraid of him. And it is customary 25 
for kings, when they hate any one, (95) to drive him from beside 
them, and not entrust the affairs of the kingdom to his hand. 
And when they like a man, they place him in the furnace of 
trial and test his noble character; and if he comes out pure like 
purified gold from within the fire, they bring him near to them, 30 
and also entrust the affairs of the kingdom into his hands. 
Sometimes too they abhor some useful man ; just as medicine is 
abhorred by a sick man, but when he expects healing from it, 
he drinks it in spite of his dislike. And sometimes a man likes 
his companion and his liking for him becomes great, but in spite 35 
of his liking for him, he removes him from his presence, because 
he fears lest perchance he may deal deceitfully towards him. 
And sometimes a serpent bites a man’s finger or toe, and he cuts 
it off his hand or his foot, lest it infect his whole body. 
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And the lion believed what he said, and he quitted the 
King's presence. 

After a little while the craftiness of Dimnah was manifested 
and proved to the lion, who learned for certain that with 
5 envy and deceit he had brought about the killing of Shanzabeh. 
Then the king ordered that Dimnah should be put to an evil 
and bitter death. 

Here ends the first story; (namely) of two brothers whose 
brotherhood was severed and their concord destroyed by an 
io interloper and an envious counsellor, a lying confidant and a 
false friend. 
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DIMNAH'S DEFENCE. 

King Dabdahram said to Nadrab the Philosopher: I have 
heard your speech about the falsehood and deceit which cor- 
rupted ( 96 ) harmonious minds so as to root out love from them, 
and sow enmity within them. 

Now tell us if you please how Dimnah defended himself to 5 
the lion about the killing of the ox, and how he came to know, 
of Dimnah’s tricks and ordered him to be put to an evil and 
bitter death; and whence also Dimnah’s deceit was proved 
against him, and by what token the judges found out that 
Dimnah was worthy of punishment, and how he did not prosper 10 
when he stood before the judges and councillors of the king. 

Nadrab the Philosopher replied to Dabdahram the King: 
We have found by parable and narration, that when the lion 
had put the ox to death, Kalilah the upright began to reproach 
the lying Dimnah and denounce his frame of mind, censure his 15 
bad counsels, condemn his ignorance, manifest his folly before 
his eyes, and call him a stranger to all truth, far from all fear 
of God and stripped of all nobility of disposition. And when 
ho began to speak to him, he thus upbraided him: That 
which moved you to corrupt the lion’s mind and to bring 20 
trouble on the ox with the lion, and sow hatred for them and 
sever their concord and corrupt their mind, was the bitterness 
of your fruits and your double-dealing propensity, the per- 
verseness of your thoughts and the cunning of your heart, the 
greatness of your avarice and your greediness, and the reckless- 25 
ness of your intelligence and the unsoundness of your mind, for 
when it espied some small gain and hoped for some trifling 
advantage, you became envious, and incited to evil and clamoured 
for slaughter, ( 97 ) and became a mischief-maker and corrupter. 
You sowed tricks and reaped shame of face. You put on dis- 30 
grace and covered yourself also with confusion. You sold love 
and bought destruction. You brought sighing on your friends 
and clothed them with shame. You caused your haters to ride 
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in carriages, and plunged your lovers into foul ignominy. To 
sum up, you have prepared for yourself eternal torment. Now 
unless I remove from beside you and renounce your brother- 
hood, become a stranger to your society and withhold myself 
5 from your company, I shall have no confidence for my life, nor 
escape from your tricks, nor save myself from your harmfulness. 
It has been said by a wise man and well said: ‘Get far from 
those who practise evil things ; lest you become like them, and 
do not smell their scent, lest some of their foul odour adhere 
io to your garments. ’ Lo henceforward I shall separate myself 
from your companionship, restrain my tongue from convers- 
ing with you, and cry aloud to God to save me from your 
wickedness; because I am convinced that you brought about 
enmity between the king and his good confidant and upright 
IS counsellor, and in your wickedness urged the king and incited 
him to falsify his promises, belie his oath and not keep his com- 
pact, stained his hand with innocent blood, and cast an honest 
leader out of his army. 

Dimnah. What has been done, has been done. That the 
20 slain one should return is impossible, and that he should live 
again cannot be. So pray leave off these useless eludings, and 
refrain from distressing yourself (98) as well as me. And con- 
trive something which may appease the lion’s mind. For 
I too am vexed as well as sorry for what has happened. But 
25 envy incited me and avarice overcame me and greediness got 
possession of me. These are the things that urged me on to 
those things which have taken place. 

Now there was one of the king’s companions called the 
leopard, who was highly trusted by the lion, and his place was 
30 distinguished, and his seat exalted, and he was upright in all 
his ways. Now the leopard had remained till late with the 
lion on the night when the conversation between Kalilah and 
Dimnah took place ; and when the leopard came out from the 
lion, it was very dark, because clouds had obscured the light of 
35 the moon and stars. And the house in which were Kalilah 
and Dimnah lay by the roadside; and so, hearing the sound 
of conversation, he went near and listened, and heard all 
the words which Kalilah exchanged with Dimnah, and how 
Kalilah rebuked Dimnah about the wrong he had done, and 
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how Dimnah confessed and revealed it, and could not deny (it). 
When the leopard had listened to them attentively, he set off 
hastily and went in to the lion’s mother, and related to her the 
whole matter as he had heard it. And she made a compact 
with him, and he took the living and true God to witness 5 
between himself and her, that, as far as possible, she would not 
let any one know that he had related this stoiy to her. When 
the lion’s mother heard from the leopard that Dimnah of cursed 
life had thus confessed without being able to deny (it), (99) she 
made up her mind that it was he who had destroyed the faultless, io 
guileless ox. When day dawned, the lion’s mother went in to 
her son. And she perceived that his face was very downcast, 
and his mind troubled, and his thoughts perturbed, on account 
of the killing of Shanzabeh. Then she opened her mouth and 
related to him the whole story, as she had received it from the is 
leopards mouth; after which she spoke to him as follows: 

‘ This sorrow that possesses you, and this grief that wrings you, 
will not avail anything now. And you will not find rest by 

these, and they cannot yield a tranquil end or a of 

peace. On the contrary, they trouble the understanding and 20 
perturb the mind, vex the heart and weaken the body; and, 
what is worse than all this, envious men rejoice at you and 
enemies despise you, while friends and lovers are distressed on 
account of you. Now you, my son, by the strength of God 
are acquainted with things fitting, and instructed in things 25 
necessary, and versed in signs, and an investigator of things, 
and one who invites good men but repulses bad ones. And if 
you get any peace of mind or advantage by this grief that 
possesses you, let us have a little partnership with you, that 
we may bear some of the burden that is on you. But if you 30 
get no rest by it, and find no advantage in it, then ease yourself 
of your distress and cheer up from your sadness, and track out 
the truth of this thing which has been done to poor Shanzabeh. 

For I have investigated it a great deal, and its comprehension 
is not difficult.’ ^5 

The Lion. How is it possible that I should comprehend 
(100) the matter, and be certain about the truth of the report 
of it ? 

The Lion’s Motiier. The wise say : ‘ Every one who seeks 
K.F. 5 
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to try his friends and to know his enemies and haters, his 
intimates as well as those who are far from him, let him observe 
what sort of feeling is in his own heart towards each one, 
whether friendship or hatred.’ Thus too does each man judge 
5 his companion in his heart, (even) according to what is in his own 
heart concerning his companion. And you, 0 my son valiant in 
strength, seek as a witness concerning the ox the feeling which 
was in your own heart towards him. If friendship, sincerity, 
and concord, then thus (too) was the heart of the poor creature 
io with you. But if your heart was angry with him, and hatred of 
him was fixed in your soul, it was the same too with him. And 
see, 0 mighty King; if this punishment which you have 
brought upon him proceeded from your own wish and was 
planted in your mind and fixed in your heart, then is your grief 
15 and vexation superfluous, and instead of being as you are now, 
you should appear joyful and keep exulting, because you have 
accomplished your desire, obtained what you were wishing for, 
and carried out your intention. But if you are sad on account 
of his death, and through his slaughter have clothed your limbs 
30 with sadness, then these things only took place through the 
speech of the envious and the advice of the crafty, and you 
have only fulfilled the desire of a deceiver. And as my mind 
witnesses to me, so does your holy soul witness to you that the 
envied and injured ox was a good friend to you, a sincere 
25 adviser, and an honest associate, and was an excellent confidant 
(101) with you and walked before you in purity of heart, filled 
up all the breaches in your kingdom, and supplied all defects to 
the members of your army by his good and prudent counsels. 
On account of all these things, demand the truth from your own 
30 self and ask yourself about the truth (of the matter), for a more 
truthful witness than that you cannot seek ; because it has 
been said by a wise man that from him in whose brain is fixed 
a wise understanding and in whose mind perfect knowledge is 
implanted, the truth about matters is not concealed. Because 
35 thought receives ideas from the understanding, even as an 
infant receives nourishment from its mother’s breasts. And 
then are excellent things distinguished and discerned from 
hateful things, just as a mirror of steel distinguishes youth from 
old age, and a bald man from another who has locks of hair. 
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The Lion. I have examined the matter of the ox a great 
deal in my heart, and investigated (it) in my mind, and weighed 
it in the balance of my understanding, but I have not found in 
the ox a single defect towards me. On the contrary my whole 
understanding witnesses to me of hi, perfect love and sincere s 
brotherhood, hts unmurmuring obedience, sincere love of peace 
mid mudfish ways. I have reaped dismay from the death of 
the ox, and gotten for myself vexation with distress. All the 
worse then and more harmful is my want of acquaintance with 
matters, and the unsoundness of my faith, and the insincerity to in 
my compact And as far as I remember the matter of the poor 
OX, 1 know that he has been wrongfully killed : because I was 
> the envious > overcome by men who fear not God, 
(102) and made to fall by the speech of liars, so that I was in- 
duced to destroy the ox. And there is no ono who draws away , S 
the veil of darkness from my heart in the matter of the ox 
except you. Now I have awaked from tho sleep of ignorance, 
and perceived that by deep searching and accurate investigation 
secret things may bo reached, hidden things known, and 
mysteries revealed. Pray now, 0 blessed mother, declare to mo 20 
who has related this story to you. 

The Lion's Mother. The Searcher of hearts has heard what 
I said to you, and witnesses to the truth of my words that I 
have not added or diminished (aught). I do not think that if 
you knew him, he would be believed by you more than l am. To 25 
inform you of tho narrator’s name would not profit or procure 
advantage. For I heard it from one of your associates, one 
who is trusted by you, and is honest, pure and without stain, 
free from deceit and destitute of envy. But I cannot divulge 
his name, because I made a compact with him and gave him 30 
an oath, and took to witness between me and him the Wit- 
ness who holds truth, that I would not divulge his name. If 
I am compelled by your Majesty, and am false to my com- 
pact, then I shall bo abused by all my acquaintances, and de- 
prived of knowing any one’s secret again. It has been said 35 
by a wise man, and well said, that no one is more unfortunate, 
sustains heavier loss, has a greater fall, and perishes sooner, 
than he who does not keep his promise, observe his compact, 
or abide in good faith. Nor would he give you any additional 
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satisfaction (103) nor would you derive any advantage from 
him. 

The Lion. Not every man commands, nor is every commander 
obeyed : but only he whose good faith is true, his place distin- 
5 pushed, his rank honourable and exalted, and his knowledge 
lofty mid renowned. And when a matter is hidden, such as 
if made manifest would bring profit, if made evident would 
effect release, and by its report confer happiness and drive 
away sadness, the mischief increases and waxes strong, be- 
io cause the good is not made evident. For it has been said 
that he who looks and sees the wickedness of an offender and 
perceives the wrong doing of a criminal, and conceals it from his 
prince, is not accounted faithful, but is worthy of punishment 
And as for this matter, I see in it great advantage for you 
IS as well as for the narrator of it, and strong confidence and 
peat excuse before me, if you name him and do not conceal 
from me (the name). For he who related (it) to you removed 
all the blame from his own shoulders, and did not withhold what 
waa due, transgress the law, or conceal the truth. And all his 
20 delinquency, offence, and blame have you taken on your own 
person ; and you are now subject to censure in regard to me 
since you have procured two injuries, of which one is sin, great - 
pt of all, and the other, prolongation of our trouble and pertui- 
batron of our thoughts, sadness of our soul and distress of our 
25 mind. And your informant has been unrewarded ; because he 
is worthy of thanks, and is going to receive large presents in 
return for the obligations which he has discharged (104) and 
the duty which he has performed and the rules which he has 
observed, and is safe from punishment both now and hereafter 
30 is freed from censures, has escaped from blame, and is worthy of 
high honours. J 

The lAon'a Mother. I an, fully persuaded of these things 
that you have enumerated, and it is very difficult indeed for me 
to res, st your word, and disobey your commands. Because 
35 I know that God uphold, the punisher of transgressor, the 
scourger of w,cked men. the buffete, of the teolcnt the Iterator 
of the oppressed, and the rewarder of the good and unstained 
who are remote from wickedness and free from deceit But 
doubt not concerning what your ears have heard from me and 
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seek not a hundred additional witnesses, though all proclaiming 
m one assembly and narrating the same story and proceeding 
along the same road and holding one truth. 6 

The Lion. I do not doubt concerning the uprightness of 
your words or fear for the sincerity of your religion or deny the S 
purity of your conduct. You are only considered in my heart 
and soul as upright and faithful, just and far from wickedness 
righteous and separated from falsehood, noble and free from 
slandering. Notwithstanding, you are blameworthy and under 
censure, since you have not informed me of the narrator's name, 10 
who was not the injurer of that illustrious one, but who loved 
the truth and laboured for our welfare. 

The Lion's Mother. To do that would procure me three 
injuries: First, that I should have departed from honesty in 
not keeping my promise and not observing my compact with i S 
(105) the narrator; secondly, the enmity that would exist be- 
tween me and the possessor of this secret ; and thirdly, that all 
those who used to reveal to me their secrets would become 
strangers to me, and not ono of them would come near me 
again, or reveal to me the hidden things of his heart as before. 20 
Wherefore do you desire to disgrace the good character of her 
who reared you ? It would not effect anything, nor bring peace, 
nor increase the truth. 

The Lion.- You have told the truth, and made trial with 
your understanding, and fulfilled the fear of God, and I will not 25 
compel you against this your sound will, nor urge you again to 
transgress the divine commands. Because ever since I knew 
myself, and discerned, too, good from evil, I have found no fault 
in you, nor found any change in your words, nor heard false- 
hood proceed from your tongue. This alone suffices me as 3 ° 
a witness concerning you. I will not demand from you the 
narrator’s name ; only relate to nfe what your ears heard from 
that narrator, and let your account be the same as his account, 
without diminution or addition. 

Then she told him as she had heard, saying: ‘I do not 35 
forget the saying of the wise, that those who are clement to 
offenders are praiseworthy ; and praiseworthy are humanity and 
clemency, when the matter of their offence is short of actual 
murder ; because a limit is set to transgression. And an ordi- 
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nance is decreed by God against murderers, that they shall be 
punished with death ; not only against those who murder ( 106 ) 
with the hand, but also against those who murder with the 
tongue. And we see that those murdered with the tongue are 
5 more in number than those murdered with the sword. 

Now this offence has brought many disadvantages on the 
King. First, it has made him a prey to that liar, that lie should 
not keep his promises ; secondly, with regard to himself, gloomy 
and distressed, foolish and not prudent, impetuous and unre- 
io strained, hasty and not deliberate; thirdly, iu the eyes of all 
his subjects, a madman and not sensible, a liar and not honest, 
a destroyer of his friends, the murderer of one who gave good 
counsels, the oppressor of one who brought tranquillity to his 
subjects, and one who bides not by his good faith or keeps his 
IS promises; and what is worse than all these is that the King 
with his own hand has polluted himself with shedding the inno- 
cent blood of a sincere confidant, remote from all deceit and 
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separated from all evil. Besides all this, their mind is corrupted 
and their harmony spoilt They are severing the King’s bonds, 
20 and breaking off the yoke of government from their shoulders. 
Nor will any man who is prudent and intelligent, sound in 
knowledge and lofty in mind, care to perform his obligations 
to the King after this, or reuder to the King a sincere opinion 
as to the appearance presented by his enemies; but every one 
25 of them will remain in a sullen mood. On this account princes 
anil nobles ought not to sparo him who does not keep faith, but 
should destroy with severity whoever makes mischief between 
a king and his companions, especially those who speak with a 
double tongue; as it has been said: “The Lord will destroy dis- 
30 sembling lips.” ( 107 ) For those who are anxious for the de- 
struction of just men are overcome by avarice and greed, men 
who are stung by envy as it were by a viper. And there is 
nothing so much required of a king and his kinsmen and all 
princes as the destruction of turbulent men and corrupters of 
35 healthy minds. It has been said by the wise one: “When one of 
your members causes you to stumble, cut (it) off and cast (it) 
from you, lest it corrupt your whole body.” There is nothing 
which would bring you so near to God, O my son, and so wash 
the filth from the hearts of your companions and attract them 
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to your society, and make them so obedient to your commands, 
as the destruction of the deceitful Dimnah. And aforetime it 
has been said by the wise that nothing is worse for a king 
than one who reveals his secret, divulges his private affairs, 
and severs his concord. For it has been proved to me that 5 
he who has sown this evil seed, from which thorns and dismay 
have been reaped, is Dimnah. And now that all his deceit has 
been made us manifest to you as the sun, and that all his tricks 
and evil ways have appeared to you as in a polished mirror, 
take away his life, that your mind may be set at rest and your 10 
kingdom stablished and your whole army freed from deceit, lest, 
when he sees the gloominess of your countenance and the 
change in your face, he oppose you little by little, and corrupt 
your kingdom by means of his evil counsels and crafty devices, 
and trouble the captains of your troops and incite them to a >S 
rupture of your kingdom. And if in the balnnce of your under- 
standing you weigh all ( 108 ) the transgressions of men, the evil 
that this Dimnah of cursed life has done outweighs them all.' 

The lion, on hearing his mother say these things, became 
agitated, and moved from his place, being afraid to leave Dim- 20 
nah destroying his welfare by means of his deceits. And he 
commanded that a herald should make proclamation in his 
camp, and all his magnates were gathered to him. Then he 
commanded, and they brought in Dimnah before them. And 
Dimnah, when he saw what tho king had done, began to speak 25 
quietly and deliberately, as if unaware of anything that had 
happened to any of those present, (saying:) ‘I see the King, 
who is illustrious and mighty in strength and extolled for his 
exploits, with a very gloomy face and an altered appearance of 
countenance. Perhaps he has become aware of some malady, 30 
or perhaps an enemy has come out against him, or perhaps ho 
has seen some deterioration on the part of his subjects ?’ 

The Lion’ 8 Mother. What has distressed the king and dis- 
turbed his subjects and brought together all his generals, is 
your own evil counsel, deceitful perversity, lying talk, and un- 35 
equalled craftiness; from all which things you have inherited 
destruction for your life, and have fallen into the pit which you 
digged. 

Dimnah. And what is the wrong that I have done, aud 
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which is the offence that I have commited, for which I am guilty 
of death? 

The King’s Mother. The wrong you have done is without 
equal, and your offence is unexampled ; for you have corrupted 
S the king’s mind by your deceit, and destroyed his upright con- 
fidant by your wickedness. 

Dimnah. I see that the parables (109) of the wise are true ; 
for the ancients said that he who fatigues himself and labours 
for the good of his companions has many enemies, and that his 
io companions depart from him. Again it has been said: ‘Thou 
who hast brought thyself nigh to the truth, hast delivered thy- 
self over to all manner of trials.’ But God forbid that this 
parable should be true of our victorious King or his honest 
soldiers. And I endorse this parable which was spoken, 
15 (namely) that if a man attaches himself to a bad man and 
subjects himself to a reprobate and associates with an avaricious 
man and serves a fool, in order to know their wickedness, and 
has taken to their employ and submitted himself to their service 
and laid on his shoulder the yoke of obedience to them, those 
20 things that have been mentioned before happen to him. The 
wise, because they perceived with the eye of intelligence and 
discernment that the wickedness of the cruel was great and the 
merit of the pure disallowed, and that he who walked uprightly, 
served honourably, and counselled honestly, was without reward, 
25 relinquished the world, despised its satisfactions, contemned its 
wealth, and trampled under foot all its delights, and removed 
themselves from human society and chose them abstinence and 
solitary abode; since they perceived that the good were punished 
for the wrongs done by the bad, and well-principled men chas- 
30 tised with the stripes of the wicked. Having investigated these 
things with sound understanding, they submitted their necks to 
the divine service, laid upon their shoulders the yoke of obedi- 
ence to their Creator, and loved their Lord and walked in all his 
ways; despising the service (110) of men, for their love to one 
35 another does not abide, and their servants do not escape from 
their wickedness, and their princes who are honest are not de- 
livered from the envy of their courtiers. On this account does 
the friendship of many now cease. Now there is no one who 
so adorns justice and is so consistent with integrity and so con- 
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forms to goodness, as our victorious King of many excellencies, 
renowned for exploits and glorious in victory; whose noble dis- 
position the talk of envious men cannot change, and the strong 
tower of whose honesty the clamour of fools and the babbling of 
stupid men cannot move. For his most earnest wish and long- 5 
ing is to discharge obligations, and to give distinguished and 
abundant honour to those who give good counsels. He looks 
afar in the wisdom of his mind, and investigates the truth with 
the subtlety of his knowledge, and looks into the polished mirror 
of justice which reflects the vanities of the deceitful and the 10 
envious and the calumniators and those who run after bloodshed. 
And nothing is so evident and manifest to the victorious King 
as my affair, poor, injured, lonely, and afflicted that I am, dis- 
tressed and broken-hearted, a stranger and helpless. Because 
that with all my strength I laboured for him, and with all my 15 
soul I loved his welfare, and gave no sleep to my eyes or slum- 
ber to my eyelids, until I clearly showed him the deceit of his 
enemy, and his right-hand took hold of the neck of his hater, 
that false friend and perfidious associate, crafty counsellor and 
lying confidant; (111) who, when ho beheld and saw the Iofti- 20 
ness of his seat, and perceived the exaltation of his rank, and 
became fat from the greatness of the honour bestowed upon him 
by our victorious King, lifted his neck on high, exalted his mind 
heavenwards, trampled on the ground, trod upon things with 
his foot, set his heel on a lofty rock, and sought to crush both 25 
the king and his subjects, and to take his life from him as well 
as his kingdom. All these things our valiant King saw with his 
own pure eyes at the time when he appeared before him ; and a 
second witness to these things besides our victorious King I do 
not want Therefore he who openly warned the King of all these 30 
things and saved the soul of the lion, valiant in strength, from 
evil, is worthy of gifts and honour and gratitudo and abundant 
reward, and not that he should be punished with hostility, as I 
am, injured wretch. Our valiant King well knows, and you, O 
mother of illustrious character, know well, and all the blessed and 35 
renowned assembly, companions of the King clothed in victory, 
know that nothing ever passed between me and this ox who 
deceived the King, such as made me friendly with his enemies, . 
and removed me from the fear of God, that I should seek for 
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veDgeance on him, or plan his destruction ; but on account of 
the duties I have to our King and the obligations to him that 
can never be (fully) discharged, his unequalled virtues, our life 
that is bound up in him (112) and our eyes that look to him, 
5 did I make evident to him that which he saw with his own 
pure eyes, and heard with his own holy ears, and touched with 
his own just hands; because many of the perverse and crooked, 
even the crafty and deceitful, the avaricious as well as dishonest, 
made plans for me that I should become intimate with them 
loand assist them to their wickedness, that they might deal 
deceitfully against the King and raise the heel against the lion. 
But I repulsed them from me and threatened them, and they 
became enemies to me, and all my haters meditated evil against 
me, and they all spoke the language of wickedness against me 
IS and made plans for the destruction of my soul. But God did 


not help them, and I am confident that He will deliver me, 
poor and lonely that I am, from their wickedness, by His justice 
and uprightness and the kindness of our peace-loving King. 

When the king heard these words from him, he ceased from 
20 the intensity of his indignation, and commanded him to be 
taken from out of his presence, and delivered him to the judges 
and the examiners, at the same time calling God to witness con- 
cerning them, and commended them to the righteous Judge, and 
charged them to listen to the prisoner with just and upright 
25 judgment, and in the fear of God to investigate and track out 






the truth of this matter, and not with ill-will or hatred fixed 
in the heart and enmity hidden in the mind, or to forward 
the cause of others, calumniators and haters of the truth. 

Dimnah, on hearing these things from the king’s mouth, 
30 sat down on the ground before him, and opened his mouth 
boldly, saying : ‘ My Lord the King, ( 113 ) live for ever ! Hear 
a couple of words from your servant, injured that he is, and 
troubled and oppressed in spirit. It does not befit the wisdom 
of the King, fearing God (as he does) and being his sword on 
35 the earth, that he should take away my life for the words of 
babblers who fear not God, but that he put forth to (examine) 
this matter of poor me, men skilful in knowledge and ac- 
quainted with wisdom, and distinguished for the fear of God 
who are no respecters of persons and conceal not the truth for 
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a bribe, nor comply with the wishes of others, even though 
they be near friends of the King. And let him command that 
they report to him how my affair progresses and whatever of 
my statements is shown to be true from day to day. For I 
rely upon the mercy of God to bring me out like purified gold S 
from the furnace of trial; since it lias been said by the wise 
that he who could bring fire out of the stone in which it was 
hidden, can bring out hidden things by just trial and investi- 
gation coupled with the fear of God. From this it is evident 
to our good King that I am innocent and pure, wronged and io 
oppressed, (namely) because I ask of him to investigate and 
try these accusations which have been made against me by 
men who hate the truth and are smitten with envy. But he 
whose conscience is stained with deceit, and whose action is 
not clear of deceit and tricks, resorts to flight and conceals 15 
himself in a hiding-place, lest trial make evident his wicked- 
ness, and bring to light the bitterness of his fruits. And ho is 
like a foul-smelling thing which is hidden in the heart of the 
earth, such as (114) dead bodies; for when they are freed from 
the earth, they give out a putrid odour. And if I had been 20 
accused justly, as envious men say, I should not have remained 
in the King’s gate ; and if my soul were stained and my mind 
polluted, it would not be able to give birth to bold and upright 
words, or to make a defence ; because wickedness would have 
blinded its eye-balls, and deceit would have darkened the eyes 25 
of its discernment. Because I doubt not that I have been 
wronged by these envious men, I ask the victorious King to 
make public this matter of which I have been accused. And 
when the fact of my innocence is shown to him, he will account 
me worthy of great honour, and make me sit on the lofty 30 
throne of the innocent and upright, and ride on the neck of 
all my enemies and haters ; and by the confidence that I shall 
get, I will cover all my calumniators with shame of face. One 
request do I make of our victorious and very valiant King, 
(namely) that the account of my defence of myself be not 35 
kept from him'; lest the truth be hidden from him, and he 
be incriminated by the wiles of others. Nor let them keep 
back those honest witnesses whom I shall openly produce in 
my defence ; perhaps they will be concealed and hidden. And 
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know, 0 victorious King and lover of good principles, that it is 
not by reason (of any command) of God that the time of my 
decease approaches or that I have arrived at the close of my 
life. But it is by the hand of these men who envy good 
S things (115) and suppress excellent things, that I lose this my 
temporal life, injured and oppressed that I am. And if, which 
God forbid ! my upright king, who is separate from all wicked- 
ness and far from all oppression, cease to care for me, and I 
remain like a feeble lamb in the bands of deceitful wolves, 
io thirsty for my righteous blood, I shall be as one who has no 
help from anywhere, and like one who belongs to the house 
of the dead, already slain within the tomb. But why do I say 
' without help,’ since there is God who will recompense every 
man according to his works ? Now it has been said by a wise 
15 man, and excellently said, that when a man believes what ought 
to be denied and denies what ought to be believed, there 
happens to him what happened to the woman when she gave 
herself to her servant, so that he disgraced her good character 
and uncovered her nakedness, while she believed and credited 
20 his idle tales. 

The Lion. How runs the story about her ? 

Dimnah. There was a woman called ‘Gate of pearls,’ in 

a region in Kashmir and in that city was a certain 

merchant called Pklzlb, having a wife whose outward appearance 
25 was beautiful, but her inward form hideous, who sold her good 
character and wronged her husband. And in her neighbour- 
hood was a certain painter, a worker in pictures, who was a 
lover of this woman and an enemy of his Creator. It is related 
that one day this woman who sold her honour and defiled her 
30 purity, said to him : ‘ If by this your handicraft, you can make 
(116) the likeness of something, so that when you visit me, you 
can effect your coming to me without (speaking) a word’ and 
without the cognizance of anyone, (do so). Because my heart 
is filled with a great fear of others, lest perchance they observe 
35 me, and I become ridiculous aud a laughing-stock ’ Like that 
which was said, (namely) ■ They loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God.’ The painter replied : • I will make 
something fine and large, such as your soul will like ; for lo 1 I 
will paint a garment or cloak, and will make if of two colours, 
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one white and the other black. When the white side of it is 
seen at night, it will look like the day, and when its black side 
is seen in the day time, it will look like the night. So when I 
come to you at night dressed in it, its whiteness will inform 
you of my coming ; and when I am dressed in it in the day- 5 
time, its blackness : there being no voice or messenger (com- 
municating) between us.’ The woman rejoiced when she heard 
this from him. And when she perceived him coming to her 
house, by the sight of the cloak in which he was dressed, she 
used to rejoice and exult that no one knew of this trick, and io 
her fear of her poor, injured husband was taken away from her. 
But one day, one of the slaves of this woman’s husband took 
note and saw this cloak, and observed too that painter, clad 
m the garment and entering in to his mistress. Now the 
painter had a concubine, ( 117 ) who was a paramour of the 15 
slave. One night the slave said to the painter’s concubine: 

Give me the garment which your master puts on, that I may 
show it to some one ; and I will return it immediately.’ And 
the woman took the garment and gave it to the slave : who, 
putting it on at night-time, came to his mistress, the merchant’s 20 
wife. The wretched woman, thinking that her deceitful para- 
mour had come to her, went to him quickly according to her 
evil custom, and gave herself to the slave, and polluted her 
good character and disgraced herself. Then he returned the 
garment, and gave it to the handmaid. At the end of the night 25 
the painter, evil in tricks, came from a feast at which he had 
been, and put on the garment and came to the woman. When 
she saw him, she wondered at him and came to him hurriedly, 
saying : ‘ Wherefore have you returned ? Did I not serve your 
wish at the beginning of the night ? ’ When he heard it, ho 30 
repented within himself, saying: 'Some trick has befallen in 
the meanwhile.’ And he returned ashamed to his handmaid, 
whom he seized and smote severely, until she informed him 
about the garment. Then the painter repented that he had 
transgressed the law, tore the garment in pieces, and turned 35 
back from his evil way. 

This parable I have related to you, my Lord the King, free 
from all stain, [to show you] that not everything that babblers and 
envious men say is true and fit to be believed. And you, 0 Kin g, 
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mighty ( 1 18 ) in strength, are profound in thought, versed in know- 
ledge and skilled in understanding, prudent and remote from 
stain, adorned with justice and extolled for truth. Your soul 
takes no pleasure in deceit, nor do your feet run to evil ; your 
5 hands delight not in bloodstains, nor does your goodness conceal 
the truth for the speech of liars ; you do not grant petitions to 
the envious, or destroy the pure because of the deceit of the in- 
solent; nor do you believe babblers, chase away the pure, or 
incline your ear to the voice of guilty men. And you will not 
io satisfy the desire of my calumniators, poor and lonely, troubled 
and distressed that I am. He whose soul longs for my slaughter, 
and whose eyes look for the destruction of my life, let him know 
that he gathers inexpiable sin for himself into his garners, and 
brings endless sighing on himself, and that his eyes will see an 
IS evil retribution. And you, O King, who love uprightness, have 
seen with your own pure eyes, and heard with your own chaste 
ears, and with your holy hands have touched what that forgetter 
of the King ’8 benefits was about to do when God the Merciful 
brought his deceit on his own head, and exacted vengeance from 
20 him for the victorious King( 119 ),and made him like dust, afoot- 
stool for his feet, and put him out of this life, and wiped out 
his name from under heaven. He who informed you of this, O 
victorious King, is worthy of gratitude and a reward of good 
things, of large presents and great honours ; and not of con- 
25 tumely and disgrace. And if tho coming of that deceitful con- 
fidant, who lived on grass and fed on roots, to the lion, tho 

king of all beasts, mighty in strength and glorious in victory 

if he had come in the manner of warriors and enemies, and 
you had (actually) seen a personage bent on mischief, would 
30 then such a miserable suspicion as this, which these envious 
men have uttered against me, have been believed concerning 
your poor servant, pure in mind and free from stain, rooted in 
your love and harnessed to the yoke of your obedience, one in 
whom you have never seen deceit, and whom avarice has never 
35 overcome, who has never withheld what was due to you or 
from the first day that he appeared before you defrauded you 
of any of your rights, and never opened his mouth to ask for 
presents and honours, as do the King’s confidants, or molested 
one of the king’s courtiers? I have not rehearsed all these 
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things before you, 0 valiant King, because I am afraid to die- 
nor do I wish to remain in this world any longer with these 
men who are remote from the truth-even were I not anxious 
for your welfare (120)-except in order to manifest to your Ex- 
cellency the wickedness of the envious, and make apparent S 
before your eyes the deceitfulness of the avaricious, and show 
to your Majesty the craftiness of the abominable, and drive 
these insolent men from your presence, and take away these 
clamorous men from your Majesty, and wipe out from your 
mind these accusations with which they have accused me, pure 10 
(though I be) and innocent, sincere and without stain, a [true] 
mend and remote from wickedness. But if the soul of our 
King, mighty in power, doth acquiesce in the destruction of my 
ufe and the killing of my person, and it is desired by him that 
I go out of this world in the middle of my days, I doubt not 15 
that though I be deprived of the pleasures of this world, God 
the Merciful will gladden mo with those of the world to come. 
Because it has been said by the wise that he who delivors his 
soul to slaughter, when clear of iniquity, remote from evil, and 
free from stain, is worthy iu this world of honours and presents, 20 
gifts and rewards, liberation from evils and freedom from servi- 
tude, and in the world to come of great delights, (and) of a 
kingdom which has no like, and shares the banquet of the 
righteous and the seat of the martyrs and confessors. 

0 good and righteous King, you are acquainted with the 25 
smallness of my stature and the iusignificance of my person ; 
and I have no help from anywhere, (121) and am unable to 
get assistance from anyone, but only from the justice and 
goodness of our victorious King. Nor wheu I was the King’s 
confidant, did I aspire to reach things which were too high for 30 
me, or to attain to the rank of the mighty, or to reap wealth 
from the King, or to amass possessions, lest perchance these 
might exalt me in my own eyes and I should attempt high 
things not befitting me. And had I an hundred lives and 
were to deliver them (all) to death for the King's welfare and 35 
happiness, this would be a very slight matter in my eyes; 
because I do not doubt that whether I remain in the life that 
is here, or by death or slaughter depart to the world that is 
yonder, my honour and my merits will not be forgotten by the 
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King, or be blotted from his heart. If I remain in this life, my 
Lord the King will know that I was wronged by my fellows and 
oppressed, pure and without stain. And if after my death he 
recalls my achievements, and recognizes the arduousness of my 
5 labours, he will not neglect my heir or repulse my family from 
him, or debar my brethren and near friends from his benefits. 
These are not words wherewith I may flatter our victorious 
King, in order that he may remove his justice from me, but (I 
speak them) that if it seem good to the King, he may not hurry 
io punishment upon me or grant to wicked men their desire 
concerning me, until he place me in the furnace of trial and 
with the fire of investigation examine all my actions. And let 
not a number of insolent men impel you to (122) defile your 
pure hands with the shedding of my blood, innocent that I am ; 
15 because God has restrained you from all evil deeds, and filled all 
your treasuries with righteousness and justice, even truth and 
uprightness. And it has been said by the wise that the good 
things of a man multiply and abound, and all his affairs progress, 
and all bad things depart from him, when he restrains himself 
20 from killing the innocent and does not destroy the life of the up- 
right for the talk of babblers and envious men. 

When the crafty Dimnah had ensnared the lion’s heart with 
these words, and was cooling the indignation of the king and 
working a change on his thoughts, one of the king’s magnates 
25 rose up and said to Dimnah: ‘You are wheedling and flattering 
the king with these words, not because you are zealous for the 
king's welfare, but in order that the severity of the punishment 
decreed upon you and the sentence of justice for your evil 
deeds and bitter requitals may be alleviated.’ 

30 Dimnah. Although I may be far from the truth, as you say, 
(yet) no blame attaches to me, or censure or sin or punishment, 
for defending the truth which has been stained by your lying, 
and my integrity which has been brought in question by your 
envy and calumny. And everyone who speaks out in his own 
35 defence, and strives with all his might to rise out of the deep 
pit which insolent men like you have digged, is praiseworthy and 
without blame. And you, wretch that you are and enemy of 
your own welfare and a provoker (123) of your Creator, have 
gotten many woes for yourself, prepared for yourself endless sigh- 
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ing, and brought immeasurable losses into jour gomera • for von 
have shown to all your hatred, and revealed to the righteous ting 
the plots and tncks whieh are in your heart; because you have 
not kept the former things, nor held to the things which are pre- 
sent, nor ™ted for the latter things, bnt have been false to 5 
ove, forgotten friendship, not remembered salt, been a disgrace 
Zr 8 nT C< ? mpanions - and to sum up, have departed from 
t) t * c, bcen 8md h y the wisc - and excellently said, 
that out of the overflowings of the - - heart of the cunning 
and perverse do their lips speak falsehoods. Again it has been 10 
aid that lie who rejoices in the misfortune of his companion is 
not far from destruction and downfall. And you, 0 miserable 
man, have not satisfied the king by your speech, nor his 
magnates by your cunning : but have revealed your wickedness 
nia e nown your villainy. Think not, madman, that since 15 
you have done these things, all of them will not revile you, 
banish you from their friendship, and debar you from their 
society. Because just as you have not abided in love towards 
another, so too you will not abide (in love) towards them ; and 
just as you have not observed mercy or remembered friendship 20 
between two, so too you will not keep faith with others. 

When that speaker heard these words, he held his peace, 
nor opened his mouth again to answer back. 

Then said (124) the lion’s mother to Dimnah : ‘Woe to 
you, insolent man! How brazen-faced and how shameless 25 
you are! Nor does your disgrace put you to silence: for your 
wickedness has been openly demonstrated, and your tricks and 
cruel deceits proclaimed on the house-top. This temerity calls 
tor great wonder and astonishment’ 

Dimnah. Wherefore, O mother of the just and upright so 
king, do you look with one eye, and listen with one car ? P This 
shows me that through my ill-forfimo nil , ' 

from the wav of irotif r , . . 6 al1 mcn ha '’e strayed 

of To,! 7 f ’ forsaken J u «tice, and concealed the fear 
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day of judgment ’ A<r^n ’ 1 1 glvo an account in the 
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departed from the fear of God, everyone is smitten with some 
temptation. One is smitten with deceitfulness; another with 
envy, and he delights in setting many at variance; another with 
quarrelsomeness and talebearing, and he is continually corrupt- 
5 ing the minds of honest men ; and another is smitten with 
slanderousness, and continually without cessation bites the 
weak with the teeth of his wickedness. To sum up, I do not 
think that there is any honesty abiding among men, and 
specially so at this evil time. 

10 ( 125 ) The Lion's Mother. Woe to you, who stir up evils 

and traffic in trouble, disturber of the peace and remote from 
the truth ! How remote from blainc you represent yourself, and 
how innocent and pure you make yourself out, though you arc 
defiled with corruption, and polluted by frauds and deceit, and 
15 smitten with all kinds of insolence. 

Dimnah. There are five kinds of men who act without 
knowledge. One is he who casts ashes on his land instead of 
dung ; another is he who, when his vices are hidden from men, 
reveals and publishes them through the deceitfulness of his 
jo tongue ; another is the man who puts on a woman’s dress and 
the woman who clothes herself in a man’s dress ; another is he 
who - - in a house which does not belong to him ; and the 
other is he who speaks a great deal, but is not advantaged by 
his speaking and does not profit from it at all, but (only) brings 
2$ loss on others, bears no small sin for it, and reaps great disgrace, 
especially when he speaks of his own accord, no one having 
asked him to speak. 

The Lion's Mother. O ill-starred one and shameless, your 
cunning and deceit does not silence you, and you know not that 
30 you are about to fall into the (very) pit which you have digged 
(yourself); ( 126 ) from (he retribution of severe judgment you 
shall not escape. 

Dimnah. Ill-starred is he who cannot distinguish between 
good and evil, or discern between the things that shall be 
35 rewarded aud the things that shall be punished, and does not 
take to heart that which was spoken by the chief of the wise, 
(namely) ‘Let no hateful word proceed from out of your 
mouth,’ and that which is like it, namely ‘Thou shalt not bear 
false witness.’ 


II 
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The Lion's Mother. Think you, miserable fellow, to flatter 
the king with these words so that he will cause judgment 
to pass from you and allow your insolence to escape punish- 
ment, draw near to your society, and believe your lying words 
afresh ? Know, madman, that all those things are forbidden 5 
to your evil nature, and that your greed has parted you from ' 
them, and tho greatness of your avarice banished you from 
them ; because you put away the fear of God from before your 
eyes, and, like a ravenous wolf, attacked a man faultless and 
prudent, intelligent and full of knowledge, and for no fault 10 
or offence shed his blood like water in the midst of the kind's 
palace. 0 

Dnnnuh. He who inherits for himself eternal hell, and 
plunges himself into tho deep abyss of despair, makes his whole 
man a stranger to the new and undying life and the heavenly 15 
pleasures that pass not away and the joys that never end ; he, 
namely, who incites the valiant King to evil, and encourages 
and counsels and helps him to stain his hand with shedding tl 0 
innocent blood of the weak (127) and injured, oppressed** and 
without help. In all these things I commit my judgment to 20 
God, and to Him I call at this evil time, and concerning His 
justice I do not doubt. 

The Lion's Mother. 0 insolent and deceitful fellow, turbu- 
lent and shameless, if I considered your wickedness and tho 
shame and disgrace which you arc reaping by this your baneful 25 
transaction I should not use parables or make a single utterance 
by word of mouth, because this wickedness of yours outweighs 
the wickedness of many, and is without equal. 

Divinah. A liar against the tmth is he who renders evil 
things in return for good things, instead of speaking honestly is 30 
an accepter of persons, and instead of putting a guard upon his 
tongue bears false witness. But I. poor one, have kept tho 
WM due> upright testimoD * and - 

The Lion's Mother. And what is this truth, and these dues 35 
and debts you speak of, since you are full of deceit and envy, 
and bereft of all goodness ? 

Bimnah. Our valiant King knows that if I were false and 
deceitful, according to the witness of liars, I should not dare to 
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speak before him or make a defence, and wipe out the trutli 
from before him. But because I am innocent of the charges 
which these babblers and envious men, enemies of justice, have 
uttered against me, he will listen gladly to these my words 
5 which shall be spoken at the right time, and in the balance of 
justice and intelligence mingled with the fear of God he will 
weigh every utterance, and find that my honesty, (128) poor 
and injured that I am, outweighs all the words that are spoken 
before him, by friends as well as strangers, those that are far off 
io as well as those that are near. 

Then that valiant one and mighty in power held his peace. 
Then the lion’s mother did not again open her mouth to 
speak at that time, and made no answer, but held her peace ; 
especially as she saw that the king inclined his gaze and 
15 listened complacently to the speech of Dimnah. And she 
feared that perhaps the king, when trying his words and being 
captivated by their smoothness and believing them, would 
neglect (to inflict) the punishment that was decreed upon him. 
Whereupon, she opened her mouth and began to say to the 
20 lion: ‘Ho who is silent before his adversary at the time when 
he makes his defence before him, acknowledges his truthfulness, 
acquits him, and frees him from punishment’ And she rose up 
from before him, vexed and angry. 

And the lion commanded that Dimnah should be bound in 
25 the prison-house until his case should bo tried. When Dimnah 
had been removed from his presence, the lion’s mother said to 
her son : ' All your courtiers, my Lord the King, both small 
and great, the wise as well as the foolish, arc murmuring and 
wondering at the matter of this Dimnah, cursed that he is and of 
30 evil life, crafty and deceitful, false and vicious. If you did not 
doubt concerning the report of him, and were convinced of his 
deceitfulness, I should not say a word about his affair, by night 
or by day. But since he is versed in smooth words, (words) empty 
and false, with which he ensnares the understanding of those 
35 who hear them, you are neglecting to take vengeance on him, 
(129) delaying to punish him, deferring his chastisement, and 
hesitating to destroy him. Especially (do I speak thus), because 
he has lost you a counsellor of excellent things, an upright con- 
fidant and a true friend, an obedient servant and an admirable 
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administrator of your kingdom, filling up nil your broaches by 
means of his intelligence, Shanzabeh the injured and envied. 
There never was a time, O my son, when I did not recognise 
the wickedness and cunning of this child of perdition. O beloved 
of my soul and light of my eyes, staff of my old tig o and sup- 5 
porter of my weakness, a statement has been made to me and 
clear information lodged with me— after I had heard that first 
report— by one of your courtiers, whose whole man is full of 
truth, whose soul is cleansed from all filth, whose purity is free 
from all dregs of iniquity, whose person is adorned with all 10 
beauties, and who is equal to Shanzabeh in the nobleness of his 
disposition and the excellence of his conduct. Therefore, O 
valiant King, and blessed in everything, do not delay the matter, 
or fear to destroy him, or incline your ear again to hear his 
babblings, or lower your gaze to look upon his person, hideous 15 
m appearance and filthy of smell, bitter of fruits and hateful in 
deeds. For if you listen to his lying words, and he ensnare your 
good sense with his flattery, and you neglect to pass judgment 
upon him, and encourage his polluted mind, ho will return to 
his former bad ways and go back to his cunning and deceitful- 20 
ness, will corrupt the heart of all your subjects, incite all your 
enemies against you, and be able to corrupt the whole of (130) 
your army by means of his subtle plans and deep devices. 
Iherefore, 0 my lord, do not doubt in your mind, nor let your 
thoughts be divided, nor let your goodness overpower you, nor 25 
bring contempt on the nobleness of it: for 'there is no peace to 
the wicked, saith the Lord.’ And command, my Lord the vic- 
torious King, that the destruction of this insolent fellow take 
place without investigation and without defence, according to 
the sentence which he has reaped for his soul, bitter of fruits. 30 
. 6 11 ‘ s , cl . ,stomar y for kings, the objects of men’s 

praise as well as of their abuse, not to give presents and rewards 
without investigation to those who praise them, nor again to 
bring down punishment and chastisement without trial on those 
who abuse them. And because I know that Dimnah is skilled, 3 S 
and extolled for Ins knowledge, and energetic in all his ways, 
able in time of suffering to console, in time of trouble and 
distress to relieve, and in time of anger to appease, and since I 
see that these many people counsel his destruction and arc 
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longing for his slaughter, and that all of them as one man are 
thirsting for his blood, on this account I am afraid to. take away 
his life. Perhaps he is innocent and free from all stain and 
crime, and by fulfilling the desire of these men I may bring loss 
5 upon myself. Besides all these reasons, my conscience pricks 
me very much and keeps me from killing and destroying him 
without trial, since two honest and faithful witnesses have not 
testified ( 131 ) to his wickedness, as the divine law requires, 
namely that ‘At the mouth of two or three witnesses, shall he 
io that is worthy of death be put to death; but at the mouth of 
one witness he shall not be put to death.’ But now I yield to 
your persuasion. Tell me the name of that informant who is 
believed by you, that we may consider his testimony and know 
about his honesty, that we may pronounce rightful judgment 
15 against Dimnah and may exact punishment according to law. 

When the lion's mother heard these words, anger got the 
better of her and fear excited her, and she said with indignation: 
‘My Lord the King, my informant was the upright and truthful 
leopard, who is faithful and honest with you, righteous and 
20 upright.’ 

The Lion. Calm your feelings, and quiet your emotions, let 
your heart rejoice and your soul be glad; because the deceit of 
this Dimnah of cursed life appears certain to me and I am con- 
vinced of it. 

25 The lion having commanded that Dimnah should be bound 
in the prison-house, his mother was satisfied and went to her 
house glad and rejoicing. The king too rested on his couch. 

When the middle of the night was come, Kalilah heard that 
Dimnah had been remanded to the prison-house. And he went 
30 to him quietly, when he knew that everyone was asleep. At 
that time, on seeing him in the distress of the prison-house, and 
perceiving the horrible odour that exhaled from those that were 
bound there, natural affection waxed warm in his heart and he 
sighed for him bitterly. His eyes poured forth sore weeping 
35 and his tears coursed down his cheeks with sighing, when he 
saw his brother face to face. And he began to say to him ( 132 ) 
reproachfully: ‘Oh my brother, you who have sold your freedom 
through your avarice and destroyed yourself wilfully, have 
reached the end of your journey and attained to all that you 
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hoped for, have gathered these bitter fruits from that vineyard 
of your own planting which bears husks, and reaped from those 
tares which you sowed these stalks void of all life-sustaining 
grain. On this account I speak to you angrily, and with in- 
vective reproach your madness. For I am in a state of great 5 
astonishment and filled with unspeakable wonder when I re- 
member those counsels that I used to give you; for I did not 
neglect to correct you, or relax aught of my efforts to admonish 
you. But you did not hearken to my words, receive my coun- 
sels, or eat of the fruits of my teaching, but continued and per- 10 
sisted in your crafty ways, in your perverseness and crookedness 
of mind proceeded along a road not clear but full of thorns, and 
by your perverse disposition lost all your good principles. Woe 
to your knowledge and training which are lost together with 
your life, and are wasted. It has been said by the wise, and 15 
well said: ‘Flee impudence of face lest you bo driven out from 
the fold, eschew perverseness of disposition lost you be plunged 
into the deep abyss, and be not overcome of avarice lest you 
depart from life in the midst of your days.’ But when I seo 
you suffering these torments and afflicted with these hardships 20 
and distresses, death is much pleasanter than they, and to dwell 
in the heart (133) of the earth more endurable than these 
buffetings, and pleasanter than this sighing. Especially sweet 
and desirable would bo to escape from disgrace. But now too 
will your own discernment show you that you are knocking at 25 
death’s door. 

Dimnah. From your earliest days, brother, have I 
known you speak the truth, and a counsellor of good things 
have you been to me from the (first) day that I could discern 
good from evil. But I, ill-fated one, have been overcome of 30 
avarice, greediness has smitten me, and haughtiness of spirit 
has made me fall into the snare of disobedience, so that I 
received not your excellent counsels, nor hearkened to your 
pleasant words, nor inclined to your righteous commands. But 
now that I have come near despair and suicide, I will employ 35 
artifices and contend by means of tricks, and fix the words of 
the upright like spear-points in my heart. As one who swims 
in the sea, am I buffeted hither and thither; (yet) perhaps I shall 
find an escape from this punishment which I have brought upon 
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myself. It has been said by the wise that no one reaps such 
dismay, stores snch sighing in his barns, or fills his treasuries 
with such distresses, as he who receives not the counsel of good 
men and of those who fear an evil end. Lo, the bitter fruits of 
5 disobedience have filled my mouth with aloes, and I have clearly 
received the destruction of my life and the killing of my person, 
and am bringing many calamities on myself. For wherefore did 
avarice overcome me and greediness destroy me, so that I made 
light of my good character, departed from the Creator and made 
10 use of deceit, by tricks ( 134 ) and devices put an end to friend- 
ship, by talebearing corrupted peaceable minds, and through 
envy destroyed the poor guiltless ox? What fruit have I 
gathered from these things, and what profits have I stored in 
my garners? I know not, except it be dismay and distress, 
IS shame of face and sighing, the destruction of all my knowledge 
and the loss of all my wisdom, and finally, a death of shame and 
ignominy, and a wasting death in the middle of my days. As 
a sick man, when recovering from an illness, is overcome by 
desire for some food which does not suit his illness, and, on taking 
20 it, relapses into a (second) illness worse than the first one, so I, 
wretched one, have been overcome of avarice and have stumbled 
by greediness, and the eyes of my discernment have been made 
blind to knowledge; since bitter envy gained possession of me, 
so that I became stripped of all that I possessed. These cala- 
25 mities and trials in which I am plunged are the fruits of those 
tares which I sowed; because it has been said by the wise that 
8c eds, though hidden in tho heart of the earth, must of necessity 
at some time or another spring up and be manifested to men. 
And now, O beloved and honourable brother, all my knowledge 
3 o is lost to mo, all my wisdom has departed from me, and all my 

intelligence has been removed from me. But see; if your wisdom 

can attain to some plan wherewith you may help your brother, 
lost that he is, oppressed in spirit and despairing, (then) try it,' 
and help with counsels and stratagems, and neglect not (the 
35 matter); because trials from every side have surrounded me, 
( 135 ) afflictions and sighs like a cloak have covered me, and 
sharp arrows and spear-points have been fixed in my heart. 
But nothing is so grievous to me, or dismisses my soul from life 
with such sighing and pain, as two things. One is the shame 
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tliat I have reaped from the vine of my planting, and the abuse 
and mockery which will proceed from all your friends and kins- 
men on my account when I am dead. The other, which is worse 
to me than all, is that you will reveal all my crimes and show to 
everyone the bitter fruits of my tricks, and they will believe 5 
you, and continually abuse me, when I am in the grave, wretched 
that I am. 

KalUah. The matter is as you have said; because nothing 
is equal to life, since it is excellently extolled by men who are 
wise and of good conduct. And it has been said by the wise 10 
that he whoso mind’s eye is blind through fear, by reason of 
wrongs that he has done, and whose intellect is confused on 
account of wickedness that he has committed, should ask of ono 
whose mind is pure and the eye of whose understanding is full of 
light, whose intellect is clear and pure, and his soul not stained 15 
by sins nor his hands implicated in deceit, and as seems good to 
that excellent man, so will ho counsel. But now all the plans 
have come to an end and all the tricks have failed, and the end 
is near and despair has arrived. I have tarried long beside you, 
and lo my soul is full of alarm, and my reins tremble with fear, 20 
and I am about to depart from you, before any one in the 
prison-house awakes, and becomes aware of my coming to you, 
and I too bo made a partner in the punishment decreed on you. 
( 136 ) So I give you these two words of counsel which will be of 
use to you in this life, and in your latter end clear you of sinful- 25 
ness, (namely) that you confess here your wrong and acknow- 
ledge your wickedness, and reveal to the king your crime, and 
ask pardon of him, and beg all his companions to become inter- 
cessors for you. For if they deal kindly with you and accept 
your repentance, you will escape punishment, and appear as a 30 
penitent in the sight of God. And if they do not accept your 
repentance here, nor listen to your supplications, but decree the 
death sentence upon you, and put you out of this life by killiug 
(y°«). you "ill go out of the world like one of the penitent, 
without fault. 

Dimnah. I firmly believe these words of yours, brother, 
and acknowledge their rightness, and believe in their profitable- 
ness ; but to put them into practice and perform them, as you 
advise, is very difficult for me. Lo I behold and sec how 
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unanimous is the wish of those who investigate my actions, and 

how can I refute their words or 

And Kalllah went out thence, and returned to his house with 
a troubled spirit and a sorrowful mind, and a sad heart and 
5 perturbed thoughts, on account of three things. The first was 
natural sorrow and grief at his brother’s decease; the second, 
the possibility that his coming to Diinnah might become known 
to one of his accusers, who might make him partner with him 
( 137 ) in the indictment, that is, in the punishment; and the 
io third, the possibility that Dimnnh, when convicted by the truth, 
and when all his arguments failed and his tricks came to an 
end and all his hope was cut off, might associate his brother with 
him in a little of his guilt, so that he might make defence for 
both of them, and moderate a little of the intensity of his bum- 
15 ing, and retard too the immediate accomplishment of his execu- 
tion. 

While Kalllah was sunk in these anxious thoughts, there 
attacked him a severe pain which took hold of his heart and 
grasped his breast, and made his belly flow like a flood let 
20 loose, and that same night he departed from this life, and with 
suffering and distress was his exit from this world by means of 
a violent and sudden death. 

Now that night there was bound with Diinnah for some 
offence one of the king's relatives, who was awake at the hour 
25 when these words passed between Kalllah and Dimnnh. And 
he made ns if he were sunk in sleep, and listened to everything 

that they said to one another and Diinnah 

could not deny one of them or contradict them to his brother 
but confessed them all. And the king’s relative kept all these 
30 words in his heart and revealed them to no ono. 

The lion’s mother, expecting the fulfilment of her son’s pro- 
mise, and craving and longing for Dimnah’s destruction, rose up 
early in the morning, went in to tho king, anil said to him : 
‘Oh valiant King and beloved son, supporter of your mother’s 
35 old age ( 138 ) and answerer of your parent’s questions, do you 
remember what you resolved in your mind concerning Diinnah 
the cursed and ill-starred, hater of the troth and remote from 
justice? By his being put to death, great satisfaction will 
result to tho King, to his forces, and to his subjects. I remem- 

i 




ber from your conversation, victorious King, with your com- 
panions, that the wise say: “Do good as much as ever you can, 
and depart from evil with all your might.” O my beloved son, 
the light of my eyes and the staff of my weakness, I see that 
there is no good thing so abundantly rewarded by God or so 5 
laudable in the eyes of men, as the destruction of him who de- 
serves destruction. It has been said too by the wise that he who 
neglects to punish offenders and severely chastise the insolent, 
when he is prince over them, will be partner with them at 
the resurrection day in sins and small offences.’ io 

Then the lion ordered the judges to try the report about 
Dimnah, that the truth about his deeds might be investigated, 
while he called God to witness concerning them, lest they should 
decliue from the path of justice, and divert justice, for a bribe, 
or through partiality, or in order to further the wish of others, 15 
but that they should judge righteously nnd investigate up- 
rightly, and make a copy of all the defence that he might make 
for himself each day, and bring (it) up to him at even-time. 

And the judge assembled all the king’s forces and the 
captains of his troops, and commanded, and Dimnah was 20 
brought into the midst When they had set him before them, 
( 139 ) the leopard lifted up his voice and said: ‘You have seen 
with your own eyes, 0 wings and arms of the victorious king, 
what sorrow and dismay has come upon the king through the 
killing of Shanzabeh. He fears lest Dimnah through envy 25 
calumniated him, and stirred up the king, valiant in strength, 
to kill him. And the king desires to try his matter ; for if he 
was justly killed, and punished according to his deserts, Dimnah 
is free from punishment on his account, and remote from all 
blame for his death. But if Dimnah destroyed him by deceit, 30 
and brought about his death by talebearing and slander, on 
Dimnah’s head his revenge shall fall, and his blood shall be 
required of him. Therefore let everyone of you who is ac- 
quainted with aught of these two things, disclose it and speak 
honestly, and not depart from the truth nor suppress integrity 35 
nor withhold what is duo, nor turn aside to partiality, nor 
again be overcome of hatred, and speak falsely and bear false 
witness, for according to the word of your mouth shall judgment 
be passed on Dimnah : and the king and the judges shall be 
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free from his sins. Therefore let everyone of you be in fear of 
the swift judgment of the Lord, and say nothing except accord- 
ing to what his eyes have seen or his ears have heard.’ 

The Judge. You have heard what has been said to you. 
5 Therefore let not one of you withhold what is due from him. 
For there are three things which this trial will produce. (HO) 
One is truthfulness of speech, that as we hoar from you, so we 
may judge: so put not great things in place of small things. 
No one is so praiseworthy and great in the sight of God, and so 
10 laudable in the eyes of men, as ho who reveals hidden things 
and manifests secret matters, and reproves and delivers the 
wicked and false to punishment and eternal destruction. Ho 
who conceals them when they are evident to him and manifested 
before his eyes, let such an one know that he is participator in 
IS his sms. The second is that the stripes inflicted on the offender 
bring two advantages, (namely) that many will be turned back 
from their wickedness, and that the king and his subjects 
will be at rest. And the third is that when the whole earth is 
cleared of bad and foolish men, the world will abide in peace, 
ao and the king be adorned with victory and extolled for valour, 
and all the humble live in exaltation and till (heir land in glad- 
ness, and in delight of heart make double their gifts and fruits, 
sacrifice praise to the Lord without ceasing, and offer worship 
to the Highest at all times. Therefore let everyone of you set 
25 God before him, and open his mouth and speak as if you were 
standing and speaking before the terrible tribunal of His 
Greatness. 

Then they all held their peace, and each one (HI) looked 
down on the ground in silence. When Dimnnh perceived that 
3 o they were nil silent, ho said boldly: 'Wherefore are you all 
silent, and why do yon not mention anything that you believe 
of the report about me, poor that I am and tormented, troubled 
and oppressed in spirit, wronged and envied and without offence 
It is certain too that for every offence there is n pardon, (but) 
35 my sin is not pardoned, and this my offence is [ - - ] ; because 
I am delivered up to slaughter and death and destruction before 
the appointed time. And it is certain that to everyone who 
speaks without having seen, bears witness without having 
heard, or affirms without being certain, happens what happened 
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to the physician who was not skilful in his treatment nor wise 
in his profession and practice, and began to visit the sick with- 
out having been taught the art of healing. 

The Judge. Tell us the story about him, and inform us 
what he did. 5 

Dimnah. In one of the maritime towns in the country of 
the Ethiopians was a certain skilful physician, by whose hands 
God used to work complete healing, and by his means give 
health to many sick persons. He was extolled by all his 
countrymen on account of his skill, and honoured by kings. 10 
When his end was come, and he departed to his Lord, there 
arose in his place a certain ignorant physician, who knew 
nothing of the methods of healing. Now the king of that region 
had (142) one only daughter, whom he loved exceedingly: and 
she was the wife of one of the king’s relatives. When she had 15 
conceived, and the time of her delivery was come, she was 
attacked by pains, and her pangs were severe. So her father 
sent and assembled a number of.physicians, and said to them : 
‘Choose mo one of you who is skilful and learned in his profes- 
sion, and ancient of days.’ When this physician had been 20 
chosen, he directed that a preparation of a certain drug called 
zamharan mixed with wine and - - - - that is, shushan, should 
be made for her. And the king directed that a skilful physician 
should come and mix the draught. That foolish and ignorant 
physician came and said to them: ‘I am acquainted with all the 25 
roots, and wise too in numbers of drugs.' So the king directed 
that all the drugs of that wise physician who had departed from 
mortal life should be brought to him, that he might take of 
them and prepare the draught. And that ignorant physician 
put forth his hand and found a bag containing deadly poison; 30 
and not knowing what it was, he said within himself: ‘I have 
done very foolishly and behaved dishonestly, and placed myself 
in a position which does not suit me; for I am very far from tho 
knowledge and understanding of these drugs. But now what 
shall I do? For I am sore afraid of the punishment which 1 35 
shall receive (143) instead of the gifts and honours which I am 
getting (now). For if I delay the matter and say that I am not 
acquainted with drugs - -- -- -- - and I shall also bring 
upon myself disgrace before the king and my brethren.’ Now 
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to confess to ignorance and acknowledge the truth is far easier 
and more laudable than recklessly to draw near to slaughter 
for want of understanding and knowledge. So he approached 
recklessly, and audaciously prepared the draught from the poison, 
S mixed it hastily, and put it in a vessel. When the king per- 
ceived his diligence and despatch, ho commanded that a costly 
robe from the royal wardrobe should be cast round his body, 
and that ho should be honoured with many presents. On the 
following morning he brought the preparation in which ho had 
io mixed poison with wine and zamharfm and shushfin, and gave 
it to the young woman. The moment it entered her mouth 
her spirit went out of her body. And the king commanded 
that that wretched physician should drink of the poison: and 
the moment it entered his mouth, he too departed this life 
15 through his folly and audacity. This parable I have narrated 
to you in order that you may know that if a man says anything 
without being assured of the truth of it, bears witness though 
his eyes have not seen, and speaks though his ears have not 
heard, God who searches the hidden things of hearts will bring 
20 upon him what befel that ignorant physician. And it has been 
said by the ancients that every one receives a reward according 
to his work. And lo I call the Lord to witness concerning 
you, and I put you in fear of (144) just retribution. 

Then the king’s butler, to further the wish of the lion’s 
25 mother, and being reliant on his familiarity with the king and 
on his eloquence and renown, called out witli a loud voice: ' 1 beg 
you to look into that which I shall speak before you, with a pure 
and candid mind. For the wise have said long ago, that from 
the apiiearance of a man the secrets of his heart are recognised 
30 and his actions revealed, whother they be good or evil. And 
you, the forces of the king mighty in power, because that God 
the Adorable has filled your heart with wisdom and illumined 
your minds with philosophy, must needs try the wickedness 
of this crafty liar, and distinguish between what is bad and 
35 what is good in him. First (you may do so) from the hideous 
appearance of his countenance; next, from the confused talk 
of his tongue; still plainer and more evident is the fearful 
appearance of his eyes, the proximity of his eyebrows, and the 
terrible trembling of his lips, which things are true witnesses to 




his cruelty and deceit ; and to conclude, the unanimity of many 
in hating him. While these hearts of honest men have agreed 
together about his case, and all their minds borne witness to his 
perversity and depravity, so too have all their senses witnessed 
to the sincerity and uprightness of Shanzabeh. Therefore these 5 
are true witnesses against this crafty, depraved, and deceitful 
shedder of innocent blood. 

(145) And one of those present said to the king’s chief 
baker and butler, peaceably and quietly, gently and not angrily: 

‘ We are not sure, nor do we acknowledge that a man is proved 10 
guilty by appearance of face, change of exterior, or hurriedness 
of language, or that he is proved innocent by handsomeness of 
body. Therefore if you are acquainted with these things, inform 
us about them.’ 

The butler replied with a loud voice: ‘Wise men, teachers, 15 
and philosophers say that he whose left eye is small and inces- 
santly flowing, his gaze extended, and his nose bent towards 
the right side, nnd who is narrow between the eyebrows, and 
the locks of whose hair are tangled, who, when he walks, looks 
down on the ground and glances hither and thither — when 20 
these things appear in any one, he is remote from purity, and 
polluted with all wickedness and deceit Now we seo that all 
these things are combined in this ill-starred one.’ 

Then was Dimnah stricken with amazement and stood 
wondering. And he opened his mouth and said : ‘ This calls 25 
for weeping and for ridicule. For weeping, becauso the truth 
has been hidden from the whole world, and every man has put 
away the justice of God from before him : and on the other 
hand for ridicule, because weak men and feeble, are audacious 
enough to say that they know that the Most High makes 30 
His creatures bad, enjoin false witness, and speak vain words, 
running in the way of self-gratification, (146) and walking 
in the footsteps of those who are anxious to accomplish their 
wish to destroy me, thinking that they are helpers of those 
who thirst for my blood, poor that I am, that they may be 35 
honoured by them and be rewarded with a thank-offering from 
them. But they know not, poor wretches, that they will be 
reviled and buffeted by those very persons, since they know 
that they have witnessed without having seen, and arc speaking 
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without having heard, and have related without sure knowledge. 
«ow if it seem good to your Excellencies, 0 honoured and 
blessed assembly, hear what I have to say and listen to my 
defence, and in justice and truth judge between me and this 
5 speaker of swelling things, and utterer of falsehoods, whether 
these things which have been related by this rebel who has 
lifted up his heel against his Maker, have been thus ordered by 
the wise Creator. Why, if men do not require witnesses in 
their dealings with one another, wherefore does God ordain by 
.o the mouth of His prophets, saying: “In the mouth of two or 
three witnesses, and so forth" ? But if instead of this He said • 
Lo I have set you certain marks in offendere. so that everyone 
in whom such-and-such marks appear is convicted of such-and- 
such offences without investigation, trial, or witnesses - and so 
IS too those who are worthy of honours and goodly rewards when 
such-and-such appearances present themselves in them are 
worthy of such-and-such honours," then how did He ordain and 
admonish, saying: “Judge righteously and investigate uprightly"? 
And again: “With judgment ( 147 ) and moderation, and so 
20 forth. And if, which God forbid, I have done and practised 
the crimes of which these insolent and godless men accuse me 
and have committed these bad deeds, still I am not worthy of 
blame and reproof, because He who formed me and called me 
into existence by His nod, and brought me into this world as it 
25 r eas ^ 1 Hlm ' madu these features in my person, and sub- 
jected mo to these evils. Therefore that I should accomplish His 
will and fulfil what He has worked in me is much more proper 
and fitting than that I should rebel against Him and not perform 
and 1 fulfil earthing that He has ordained and set within me. 

30 And if I have fulfilled what He has set in my nature and fixed 
in my person, I n,n worthy of honour, and not of ignominy and 
punishment -, since there marks (date) faun my mother's womb, 
for the, were born with me, and to escape from them I an, not 
able. And discerning and wise men, when they come to a 
35 certain age and those marks are set in them and appear in their 
faces, ought to be punished ; though they would certainly bo 
wronged and injured, by the Creator fiist, and then by His 
creatures ; for so it pleased Him to bring (them) into existence. 
And these signs He placed in some whoever they be, and pre- 
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pared these stripes for others whom He so created, and delivered 
them into the hand of the avengers. But away with such a 
thought concerning that good and just One, upright and right- 
eous, that thus He should act and ordain. By these ill-ordered 
and shameful things which you have uttered is your madness 5 
made known, and the disorder of your mind shown to eveiyman. 
(148) Because you have heard something, and not known how 
to tell it, and in what manner to say it, and because you have 
dared to make yourself out to be wiser than all these prudent 
men who are present, your case is like (that of) the man who 10 
said to Ins wife: ‘Look, O ill-starred woman, at your own 
shameful state first, and afterwards look at your companion’s.’ 

They said to Dimnah : How runs the story about him ? 
sion A Certa ‘ n t0Wn caIled Barz S tn wa « taken posscs- 

cantive n TT* r h ,° kUled many P erson8 in and took 15 
ZonJ tkZ 1 they divided this spoil 
Zd ZA • -Z™ “ *» °»» of them o certain peaLt 

and his two wive, with Now their lord was sore distressed 
by hunger and nakedness ; and when the cold compelled him to 
go out with his wives into the fields to gather sticks, ono of them no 
took a rag, and with it covered her loins. The other woman 
said to her husband : ‘ Do you not see this shameful woman 
walking naked ?’ Her husband said to her : ‘0 luckless 
woman, look first at your own shame and the exposure of your 
own loins, and cover the nakedness of your body like her, and 25 
then you may speak. 

But because, O foolish and worthless fellow, your character 
is hidden from the victorious king and from his righteous and 
intelligent companions, you dare to approach the table of your 
•ord; (149) since you arc polluted and impure, though you are 30 
considered in your own eyes polished and adorned, pure and 
smooth, cleansed from all pollutions. Nor is it I alone who am 
acquainted with your stench and foulness ; but all these present 
are acquainted like me. I did not like to manifest your 
shame and disclose your hideousness before to-day, because -35 
I observed friendship with you; and I did not wish to make 
J'our foulness manifest until all your companions should be 
assembled. But now that you havo revealed the hatred of your 
heart and shown the hidden and disordered things that lurk 
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within you, and that you have accused me without being ac- 
quainted with one of my affairs, I will now speak against you in 
justice, and with righteousness and integrity reveal all your foul 
spots, that you may not dare to approach the table of the victo- 
5 rious king again, or look on his pure and glorious face. 

The chief baker. Of what can you accuse me, O ill-starred 
and shame-faced one ? 

Dimnah. God forbid that I should say against you anything 
of which you are innocent, or accuse you falsely, or through 
10 hatred cast a slur upon you, or charge you deceitfully. But 
with uprightness and truth do I show to every man your foul- 
ness by the plaguo spot of leprosy whicli is between your eyes, 
and something hateful besides which I do not wish to mention 
by name at this time. 

15 When the butler heard (this), he held his peace, and from 
the dire suffering of his heart the tears began to couree down 
his cheeks and he received them in his hands. 

Dimnah on seeing his tears and the suffering which tortured 
him, (150) said to him: ‘Think not, O madman who in- 
20 jures himself, that the victorious king will admit you to his 
presence, or that you will approach bis pure table after this; 
nay, but your tongue has banished you from his good things aud 
named you abominable among your companions.’ 

Now in the assembled crowd was a certain one named Shah- 
25 rah who was upright before the king and faithful, and had been 
ordered too by him to be present in the assembly, anti to report 
all that he heard. So when the assembly broke up on that day, 
and the judges and scribes concluded their sitting, after writing 
out fully all that had been spoken among them, Shahrah ap- 
30 preached the king and reported first the account of the chief 
baker and butler, and then the account of Dimnah When the 
king heard theso things, he immediately commanded that his 
butler should be dismissed from his office and should not appear 
again before him. When Dimnah had stood before them about 
35 six hours, the king commanded concerning him, and they took 
him back to the prison. And the judge wrote out a full 
account of him, and reported it to the king. 

Now there was a certain jackal who was sumamed Rozbeh. 
He was in high estimation with the lion, and dear to him, and 
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honourable. And he loved Koltlah exceedingly, and was very 
pieved at his decease. And he went in to Dimnah, and informed 
him (151) that his brother Kalllah had departed this life and been 
conducted to his Lord by a violent death, due to his anxiety and 
sorrow concerning his brother. Dimnah, on hearing (it), „„a„ed s 
heavily, and wept bitterly, and beat sorrowfully on his breast 
and said : ‘What does life profit me after that my own brother’ 
pure and beloved, the supporter of my infirmity and rearer’ 
of my youth, wisest of philosopher and renowned among the 
prudent pure from all stains and remote from ail defects, free of 10 
all greed and extolled for all excellencies, p,as died] ! It has 
been said that when a man is tried by means of affliction, mis- 
frn tunes from every side press upon him, and the gates of 
tremble ope. before him. Oh dear brother, your dccSre has 
ore grieved me and your death has made me comfortless. All 
my defects were supplied by the wealth of your knowledge, and 

andl, mTd™ ' ^ tb ° m " Wtad8 ° f ”“»‘”c., 
and ah my degrade , on was taken away by your honour, and 

Sfed , nT reCover f 1 , 1 lbr “S l ‘ y»nr strength, and my breaches 
filled up by your might. But now may the Lori give you rest so 
and bring you to bliss, and grant a good end to your journey.' 

And he began to soy to Eosbeh: 'Although our sainted 
dep f, ed «»tl left me bereaved and 

traubled.ye nowl have hope and confidence in your Fraternity, 
hat you will be a brother to me in his stead, that in you rri a, 
loins will be strengthened, that I shall lean upon your love 
«. nj»„ a trusty stuff, (152) and that through your erne I shall 
not be d mW Now I and he had a few darics in such- 

them T h P IT s “ “ to 5™ 8» “"d bring 

darira b” 1 '' ” ■ W1 “ n E5zWl 1,ad S one and brought the 3 o 

tacs, Dimnah took and divided them into two portion,^ of' 

brottr K?, Ve h W ’ Thi8 ' «■» Portion of m. 

But Lf ‘rrV,! f 01 " * h ° " C “ br ° ther 1,1 h “ 

pmti7„n m M r 1 '”™ ym * bribe ' ■>'“ you may be 
ness ' Th ? ^ f ' b “‘ °° ly * com Ph™ent due to your Great- 3S 
for hi, ™ h ” P ° rt101 * Dim,lah took for his own use and 
hiul aeceT j"!? ‘"‘ h0 Pris0n ' And he “i 1 * 40 Bbrboh. when he 
king aTd ' "“ re fr0m bim : ' Wl *"" y°“ go in before th. 
g and mention of me is mode, I should like you to inform mo 
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in what terms I am spoken of before him, and what the lion’s 
mother says, and what the lion answers her.’ Rozbeh promised 
to do so, and left him. 

The day after came the judge and the leopard and all the 
5 scribes and all the host of the king’s forces, and entered and 
stood before the king. And they placed before him what they 
had written out of the words of Dimnah and his defence and 
the words of the others, his accusers. The king examined all 
that both sides had said, and saw that the force of Dimnah’s 
.o words outweighed them all. And he ordered all the scribes to 
copy out those words in two copies, of which one should be 
left with him, and the other should remain with the scribes 
Having ordered (153) that Dimnah should be questioned again! 
he sent and called for bis mother, and read before her the 
15 speeches of both sides; and she saw that the words of Dimnah 
prevailed over those of his fellows. 

Then she exclaimed with a loud voice and said to the king 
out of all the indignation of her heart and her hatred for Dimnah : 

' If I speak impetuously before you, my Lord the King, suffer 
20 it For I know that you do not discern between what bene- 
fits you and what harms you, and between what is for your 
peace and what for your vexation. The evil done by Dimnah 
outwoighs all evils and exceeds all bounds, being more bitter 
than aloes of Socotra, and more nauseous than wormwood. And 
25 not a thing of to-day is his wickedness and craftiness, but of 
times and days and years of long ago. For he has blinded the 
eyes of many with these smooth words, and ensnared the hearts 
of his hearers by his falseness. With them too would he assuage 
the King’s wrath and alleviate the punishment due to his 
30 wickedness and cunning.’ And she went out from the king 
wrathful and indignant, vexed and complaining. 

During this time, the jackal, surnamed Rozbeh, was sitting 
in the king's presence, and saw and heard everything. And he 
went to Dimnah and related to him the whole story While 
35 they were yet talking together, Dimnah was summoned to the 
midst of the assembly. And he entered and stood before the 
judges, that they might consider his case. 

And the leopard began to say to Dimnah : 1 Wo have tried 
your case, and m^an-iiwastigationof your deeds, and found 
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that your craftiness and deceit ( 154 ) and wicked works are 
as evident as the sun. We have no need of other witnesses after 
to-day, because that witness who witnessed against you, is 
honest and truth'ful and remote from iniquity. It has been 
said by a wise man that God the Worshipful has (so) constituted 5 
actions that the children of this world may be known by them 
to those who are kept in the other. We have abundantly tried 
your deeds, and all your deceit has been proved to us, and 
all your crimes have been manifested to us in the polished 
mirror of justice, by truthful and upright men. But because io 
our victorious king is upright and righteous, compassionate and 
peace-loving, just and remote from iniquity, he desires that your 
words be heard again. He has commanded that they bo tried 
with uprightness and without delay, and that these things bo 
done honestly.’ 

pimnah. To God glory, and to our king, valiant in strength, 
praise and gratitude are due at all times. For God, who loves 
the children of men, is acquainted with my uprightness and 
knows my oppression ; and the king’s heart is in the hands of 
God, who leads him as Ho pleases, nor is anything of the truth 20 
about my deeds hidden from our peace-loving king. On this 
account he will burn with the fire of his perfection all the forest 
of envious and perverse men, even depraved and froward, who 
witness lies and utter vain words, and will silence the storms of 
their wickedness with tho gentle voice of his pleasantness, and 25 
put to shame their defiant mind with the balance of his jus- 
tice. As for you, O leopard, ( 155 ) I see that your soul does 
not incline to the truth, nor your mind love the investigation of 
the upright; but you are very desirous for tho destruction of 
upright mon, (and) the longing of your soul is for the slaughter 30 
of the oppressed, because you aro assisting others, and walking 
after the will of haters, remote from God, and after the words of 
those who nin in error and love disorder and confusion. For 
you have placed honest men before you like a target, in which 
you may fix arrows of partiality and words full of blood, and 35 
lying stories and false testimonies; since the dishonesty of sinful 
men has been revealed, and the guilclessness of the oppressed 
us been manifested. But what shall I say to you ? That in 
you is fulfilled that which the chief of the wise said, (namely): 
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‘Woe to those who put bitter for sweet, and so forth.’ And 
you have dared to say that you have searched my whole case 
and have learned all the hidden things thereof, while as yet you 
have only been three days at this matter. How can you know the 
J end of my affair, oppressed that I am ? For, though you please 
to search into it all the days of your life, you will not attain to 
the end of it, arrive at the truth of it, or grasp but a small part 
of its magnitude. And it has been said by the wise, that he 
who is not furnished with purity of thought (and) character 
io himself, cannot stain the purity of others. 

The judge said (156) to Dimnah: ‘We find it said in books 
that the just judge is he who punishes offenders according to 
their offence, and rewards the good according to their goodness. 
Therefore I say to you that you will have no rest or happiness 
IS in dwelling among these men, whose feelings are so bitter 
against you. But I counsel you one thing which is very pleasing 
to God, and extolled too and in favour among men, (namely) to 
confess the truth and acknowledge your offence, and make sup- 
plication for it, and ask pardon of your adversary. Bo not afraid 
20 of disgrace, nor succumb to chastisement for the truth’s sake; 
because it has been said by the wise that to speak the truth 
and the right, although somewhat bitter now, in the end pro- 
duces fruits of peace and restores to confidence. But know, 0 
thou whose soul is distressed and whose cup is bitter, that you 
as are mortal whatever happens, and if you do receive sentence of 
death for an offence of which you have repented and made con- 
fession, you will have great gain, and your eyes will see an 
excellent end, and it will placo you with the penitent who have 
been accepted, and deliver you from the intensity of torments It 
30 has been said by the wise that to die after a good manner is 
better and more comely and beautiful and blessed than a life of 
shame and distress.’ 

Dimnah. You have spoken, 0 Judge, the words of the 
wise and upright, a„J counselled rae as (157) good men coun- 
35 sel, and I am grateful to Hod and to your Verity; but I remem- 
ber too the words of the wise who-say that he whi»e destiny is 
good makes a defence for his life and does not throw it away 
when pure and innocent, while he who charges himself with a 
onme, puts an end to it. Again it has been said that he who 
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hopes that his eyes will see a good end, and that he will be 
furnished with a good provision, and despises and rejects things 
which are pleasant but destructive, will display the truth with 
all his might, establish right and justice with all his ability, 
expose deceit and iniquity, and repel it from him as much as he 5 
is able. Although he does not heed falsehoods or the words 
of liars or the clamour of fools, yet fitness demands that he 
should be absolved of the accusations made against him, and 
that he should cast them behind him, and not defile his purity 
and stain his good character by consenting to the wicked. 10 
When a man’s innocence is clearly wronged, although he be 
chastised by them and by others, they are a source of praise 
and glory to him, and a crown of innocence and a diadem of 
righteousness do they place upon his head. What loss have I, 
or what ignominy attaches to me, if I am punished for the 15 
truth, except suffering for a little while? Then, just as a pre- 
cious pearl, which the mire or foul clay does not affect, (158) 
and which, though it be much besmeared, is not diminished in 
beauty or value, — because when it is washed in pure water, all 
the foul clay falls to the ground, — so too as to these punishments 20 
and threats, when the end comes and the creature is renewed, 
the oppressed and injured one appears as a pure image and a 
stamp of brightness, while the accuser is revealed as a barbarous 
and hideous appearance. I, by the power of God and the assis- 
tance of his goodness, many years ago and a long time since 25 
despised the things that are seen and departed from all things 
transient, and my soul wearied of the satisfaction they gave; 
and I grasped the things that abide, and after them do I pursue, 
and to fulfil and accomplish them do I strive unweariedly. If, 

0 Judge, you command mo to assent to the words of liars and 30 
confess to what I am not conscious of, no evil having been com- 
mitted by me, and no harm done by me, I shall be like the man 
who took a sword and with it pierced himself. And it has been 
said by the wise that when a man has not committed a fault, and 
acknowledges and confesses to an offence of which he is not 33 
guilty, through fear of a prince or by force of persuasion, his 
chastisers are freed from punishment on his account, and are not 
responsible for his wrongs, but his blood is on his own head, 
because his destruction proceeded from the word of his own 
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mouth. But if any one of you acquiesces in my slaughter, poor 
wretch that I am, while he absolves me from these accusations 
and from all delinquencies, this is not reckoned death in my 
eyes, but only a short sleep, (159) which it pleases and gratifies 
5 the chiefs of the people and the king's magnates and the judges 
of the law (to impose). If indeed I do perish violently at your 
hands, be it known to you that the just Judge delights not in 
oppression, nor neglects the oppressed, nor aids the oppressor, 
nor omits to exact punishment and vengeance from him. And 
io lo I [declare] to all here present without exception, what exact 
reckonings will be required of you in the judgment to come, and 
what defence each one of you will have to make for a single 
word unjustly spoken, and I warn you of that disgrace and 
shame which oppressors shall inherit, even deceivers and 
15 calumniators of the upright, and of those sighs and pains which 
infidels and adversaries shall bring upon themselves, and of that 
weeping and gnashing of teeth which shall take possession of 
the whole array of the wicked, and of those that oppress the weak 
without a cause. You know all of you that you came into the 
20 world naked, and naked you will go out of it; and none of its 
wealth will accompany you, nor will its possessions moderate 
the intensity of your torments. Nothing will assist or advantage 
any one of you except the provisions that accompany you from 
here, of which the chiefest and most glorious is truthfulness of 
a 5 speech and belief in the living God, and justice and perfect love, 
and purity and chastity of conduct. For children cannot lessen 
the weight of your sins, nor can friends and neighbours (160) 
help you. And all those things which are seen shall cease, and 
all the adversaries be ashamed. And it has been said by the 
30 wise that to the man who testifies to what he has not seen and 
relates what he has not heard, there happens what happened to 
the bird-trainer when he made a false and iniquitous accusation 
against his master’s wife. 

The Judge. What did he do and what happened to 
35 him ? 

IKmnah. It is said that in a certain town called MSzarp 
was a certain honest man, a prefect. And he had a wife called 
NahdQbah, who was prudent in mind, beautiful in appearance, 
and modest in conduct. He had also a servant called Neq', who 
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was very skilful in the training and management of hawks, and 
very valuable to his master. Now this deceitful servant studied 
how he might do with his mistress what was not seemly. But 
she, honourable woman, had cast over her limbs a chastity like 
that of Joseph, and though he made many plans and dealt cun- 5 
ningly in his deceitful and lascivious ways, he was unable to 
rob the sincerity of her purity. When he perceived that his 
hope remained unfulfilled and that his intention was not realised, 
it gave birth to an evil thought, and he laid a trap for her by 
means of two parrots. For, keeping them apart, he taught one of 10 
them to say, 'I will say nothing,’ [and the other to say, ‘I saw 
the prefect’s wife with the porter doing what is very horrible to 
name.’] The two (161) parrots learned what they were taught, 
and he practised them in it for six months. When this servant 
of accursed life knew that these two birds had attained a perfect 15 
knowledge of the evil lesson, he brought and placed them before 
his master while sitting with his wife on their comely and 
honourable couch. When the two gave voice, the prefect 
wondered at them, and was exceedingly pleased, although he 
did not know what they said, because the tone of their words 20 
resembled that of the inhabitants of the city of Balikh, while it 
bore no resemblance to the tone of the inhabitants of that place. 
Then he honoured their teacher and gave him presents and gifts 
in consideration of his diligence and care on their account. And 
he bade his wife take charge of those birds, and she did accord- 25 
ing to his bidding. After a time there came some famous and 
honourable men from the city of Balikh. And the prefect pre- 
pared for them a great and splendid feast, and furnished it with 
many viands. When they had feasted and gladdened themselves 
with wine and feasting, the prefect ordered those two parrots 30 
to be brought before them. And when they had been placed 
before them, they gave voice as usual. And these men of Balikh 
who were present understood what the birds said, and were all 
ashamed, and blushed, and looked down on the ground. And 
one of them began to say to the prefect: ‘Do you know what 35 
they say?’ The prefect replied: ‘By your life I do not know; 
(162) but their tones arc very sweet’ The other said: ‘We 
know what they say, because they speak in the language of 
the inhabitants of our country.’ Then the prefect asked 
them what they had said. But they were ashamed to tell 
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him. When he had pressed them many times, one of them 
said to him : ‘ What they say is very abominable and hateful. 
But if you will not be vexed or alarmed, we will tell you.’ 
He swore to them by God that he would not be vexed, 
5 and they said to him: ‘The language of these parrots is the 
language of the inhabitants of Balikh, and one of them says: 
“I saw the prefect’s wife with the porter doing what is very 
horrible to name:” and the other says: “I will not say anything.” 
We will not remain in a house where such an abominable thing 
10 has been done, nor taste food or drink there, for this is the 
custom of our country.’ When the bird-trainer heard what the 
birds said, he too said, while standing outside: ‘I also can bear 
the same testimony as they.’ And those men heard what was 
said by that false witness speaking lies and telling falsehoods. 
IS Whereupon the prefect commanded that his just and injured 
wife should be put to death. The poor wife said: ‘To put me 
to death without having seen me do this thing with your own 
eyes, or without having known the truth of it from two just and 
upright witnesses fearing the justice of God, would be unjust. 
20 (163) But if it please you, investigate and try this matter, and 
perchance you will arrive at the truth of it. And its investiga- 
tion is very easy; ask these parrots to say something else in the 
language in which they have been taught. If they can say 
something else in that language, then this testimony which 
»S they have borne is true; but if they cannot say anything except 
these two sentences which they have been taught, both you and 
these present will know that there is some trickery in this 
matter.’ Then the prefect summoned the bird-trainer, who had 
not heard anything that the woman had said. And ho had on 
30 his hand a young hawk which he was teaching. Then his mis- 
tress said to him from behind: ‘O enemy of righteousness and 
of your own soul, you did [not] see me doing this disgraceful 
thing, and yet have borne witness against me. The Lord judge 
between me and you.’ Then that cursed one said: ‘I have 
35 testified to what I have seen.’ Whereupon the young hawk 
made a dart and plucked out both his eyes before the whole 
assembled company. Then the prefect’s wife said: ‘Glory be to 
Thee, O God, who in Thy righteousness and uprightness hast 
brought punishment on the liar.’ 
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This fable I have told you that you may know that he who 
bears witness to what his eyes have not seen, and relates 
what his ears have not heard, will suffer a similar punishment 
in this world, ( 164 ) and a never-endiug hell in the world to 
come. j 

This was part of what Dimnah said on the third day. And 
the scribes copied out and sealed up the proceedings. And 
Dimnah was remanded to prison, where he was bouud for seven 
days longer, while defending himself. 

Then the lion's mother entered her son’s presence, and said: 10 
‘Oh my son, your infirm old mother is sore afraid of Dimnah’s 
crafty ways. Perhaps he is making some plan for your own destruc- 
tion ; or he will incite your whole army against you and create 
a tumult and corrupt the hearts of your companions. Aud this 
present anxiety exceeds the former one. If you leave Dimnah 15 
alive, aud he does not receive the punishment duo to his offence, 
then straightway the wickedness of the wicked will abound, and 
your kingdom will be rent with a lamentable rent. Nor will 
you be able to convict one of them, seeing that you have not 
taken vengeance on this deceitful man and shedder of innocent 20 
and excellent blood. The upright will abhor your throne, and 
not one of them will care again to pay any of your dues, or to 
report to you any rumour which may be of use to you aud tend 
to the stability of your kingdom.’ 

And she went out from his presence angry, and sent for the 25 
leopard and summoned him, and said to him: ‘Your position is 
very exalted with the lion, and he believes all your words; and 
it is incumbent on you, and your bounden duty, to make known 
to him all the truth which has come to your ears. Urge him 
to exact vengeance for the oppressed, and not to neglect ( 165 ) 30 
the rights of the poor. It has been said by the wise that 
he who denies what is due to a dead person, his duo shall be 
withheld from him, and he shall call to God in his trouble, but 
He will not answer him, and at the last day he shall stand in 
shame of face before all.’ 35 

When she had incited him with these words, he went with 
her, and bore testimony before the lion to what he had heard of 
the conversation of Dimnah and Kalilah. 

That night, when it was heard that the leopard had borne 
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witness to these things before the king, that relative of the 
king who had been imprisoned sent and informed the lion’s 
mother, saying: ‘I am in possession of some evidence, so take 
me out before you, and listen to what I have to tell you.’ So 
5 the lion sent for him, and listened to what he had overheard 
of the conversation of Dimnah and Kalilah, on that night when 
Dimnah confessed to Kalilah that he had destroyed Shauzabeh 
by deceit and trickery. The lion said to him: ‘Why did you 
withhold this evidence from us?’ 

10 He replied: ‘Because I knew that my evidence alone would 
not be received; until at length I heard that another had borne 
witness.’ 

Since two witnesses agreed together concerning Dimnah, the 
king sent and they brought him out of prison, and the leopard 
i S and the king’s relative bore witness against him to his face; and 
he was put to shame by the truth, and confounded. Then the 
lion commanded that he should be carefully bound and that 
they should add to his chains, and that ho should bo imprisoned 
in a narrow place, and should be without nourishment, whether 
20 to eat ( 166 ) or to drink. And he died in prison in this torment. 

The story of Kalilah and Dimnah is ended. 
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STORY OF THE RING-DOVE. 

The king said to the philosopher: I have heard the 
story of the envious and deceitful man who brought about the 
corruption of friendly minds and dissension among pleasant 
dispositions. Now show me how a man is received into inti- 5 
macy by his fellow, and how strangers of alien race win love. 

The philosopher replied: He whose intellect is clear, and his 
mind sound, and the eye of whose discernment is bright, will 
not sell the love of brethren for a great price. For nothing is 
equal in value to brotherhood; for a multitude of brethren help 10 
to good things and assist in the acquisition of excellent things, 
and fill up breaches in times of trouble, and got consolation 
in times of distress and rescue from hidden snares and evil 
enemies. And their similitude is like that of the crow, the 
mouse, the gazelle and the tortoise. 

The king said: What did they do? The philosopher re- 
plied: It is said that in a certain region called Dakshinapatha 
in the neighbourhood of a town called Mahilaropya was a fen 
abounding in grass and dense with herbage. And there were 
many fowlers there. In that region was a certain mighty tree 20 
(167) with many branches and abundant foliage. And there 
were crows in it One day a certain old and knowing crow saw 
m the distance a man of hateful appearance and gloomy coun- 
tenance, clothed in rags, carrying a net over his shoulder and 
holding a staff in his hand, approaching little by little until he 25 
reached the tree. The crow was sore afraid of him, and said 
within himself: ‘This fellow is not creeping hither except to do 
some evil deed, either to me or to some one else. But for the 

1 present I will abide where I am, that I may see what he is 

about to do.’ And the fowler fixed his net and hid it in the 30 
ground, and, having sprinkled a few safflower seeds above it, lay 
in wait in a certain place. When he had waited for a little. 
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while, 1 ° a certain dove called ‘ringdove,’ and with her many 
other doves her companions. And this ring-dove was their chief. 
When she saw these safflower seeds, without observing the net, 
she was overcome by greediness and alighted with her com- 
S panions, and they were all taken in the net. And the fowler 
began to come towards them little by little, slowly and delibe- 
rately Whereupon each one of these doves studied how she 
might free herself. The ring-dove said to them: ‘Let not each 
one of you doves, strive for her companions by herself. But 
10 (168) hearken, my sisters, to ray advice, and do all of you make 
a united effort, and perhaps we shall bo able to pluck this net 
from its place, and fly with it all together to some place where 
we may manage to escape from it.' And they all took her advice 
and obeyed her direction, and pulled hard at the net, and 
is plucked it up, and flew away with it, with the senseless fowler 
pursuing after them. For the wretched man thought that ns 
they were entangled in the net, they would only be able to fl y a 
little way and then fall. Then the crow said to himself: ‘I will 
go after them and see what becomes of them, and of the fowler 
so and the net.' And the ring-dovo saw the fowler coming after 
them. Sho said to her companions: ‘As long as we fly over the 
open country, the fowler will not despair of us, but will keep 
running after us. But let us all fly among the houses, so that 
the way may appear intricate to him, and he may despair of us 
25 and turn back in shame and disappointment.’ And they all did 
as the ring-dove advised. And as they flew among the houses 
the pursuit of them became too difficult for the fowler, who’ 
failed to see them again. Then the ring-dove brought them to 
a certain hole in which was a mouse, a friend of hers. And the 
30 crow flew with them. When they arrived in view of the hole 
the ring-dove said to them: ‘Let us alight here.’ (169) So they 
all alighted in that place. Now the mouse, the ring-dove 1 ! 
fnend was called Zirak. Then the ring-dove lifted up her voice 
and called lnm by name; and she looked, and lo about a hundred 
35 holes were situated at the entrance of his burrow, being required 
for sudden alarms. The mouse, on hearing the voice of his 
fnend, recognised her, and answered her from his hole, say in e- 
Who are you? The ring-dove replied: ‘I am so-and-so your 
fnend. J 
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Then he came out to her. When he saw her lying in the 
net entangled in it together with her companions, he said to 
her: ‘Who made you fall into this distress?’ 

She replied: ‘Do you not know, 0 Zlrak, my friend that 
everything that happens to a man is decreed upon him by God? 5 
So that these decrees closed our eyes and blinded the eye of our 
discernment to the snare and the sight of the net These 
decrees too showed us these seeds. Do not be astonished or 
wonder at this, for lo the sun and moon suffer change iu their 
light owing to accidents that befall (170) them, although not 10 
set or constituted in their nature. And fishes are caught 
out of the water and birds in the air. It is that too which 
causes the weak to succeed when he seeks 'what he needs, or 
again deprives the powerful and understanding man of all his 
knowledge and estranges him from it and strips him of it.’ 15 

Then Zlrak, her friend, began to sever the meshes which 
held his friend the ring-dove. 

The ring-dove said to him: ‘First of all, brother Ztrak, begin 
and sever the meshes which hold my companions; and when 
you have done with them all, then sever mine too.’ , 0 

But Zirak the mouse did not hearken to her nor listen to her * 
words. When she had told him many times, ho said to her: 
‘How excellent you are in not caring for yourself or being 
anxious for your own deliverance.’ 

She replied: ‘Do not blnme mo, brother, for what you heard 25 
me say, because I have placed my poor self in the position of 
chief and leader of these doves, and I owe them no small debt, 
because they are very obedient to me. Also it is my duty to 
care for them, for by reason of their obedience toward me, God 
has saved us from the hands of the fowler; and I feared that 30 
perhaps when you had severed the meshes by which I am bound, 
you might neglect to attend to the others.’ 

The mouse. This only makes me love you all the more, and 
eager for your friendship, (171) and attracts me to your society. 

Then Zirak began to sever the meshes in which all the rest 35 
were bouud. Last of all she came to the ring-dove, and severed 
her meshes too. Having congratulated one another on having 
all escaped, the doves took to flight and returned to their places, 
and the mouse went into his hole again. 
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Then the crow said to himself: ‘How knowest thou, my soul, 
that perchance some misfortune will not befall thee, as it befell 
these doves? Thou needest a brother who will help thee as the 
mouse helped these doves.* So he approached the door of the 
S mouse, and began to call him by name, ‘Zlrak!’ 

The mouse. Who are you ? Give an account of yourself. 

The crow. I am one who saw the warmth of your love to 
the doves, and I too have desired to become familiar with you. 
The mouse. You and I have no cause or resemblance to one 
io another that we should approach one another. And he whoso 
judgment is sound and who is intelligent, does not seek for 
things except those which correspond to one another, and 
it is not good that he should desire for things which exceed 
his strength; for otherwise he is called a madman, just as he 
ij who seeks to travel on land in a ship, or in a carriage on the 
water. How can there be concord between us, seeing that you 
devour us and that we are food for you ? 

(172) The crow. I am exceedingly astonished at your intelli- 
gence, and wonder greatly at your discernment. And although 
20 you are fit to be my food, O Zlrak, yet your affection and your 
society are more attractive to me than all kinds of food ; because 
food is only of use for a short time, and when it passes away 
from the palate, loses its taste, while brotherhood and intimacy 
with you would remain for ever. So do not refuse mo your 
2S friendship, nor repulse me from you, nor forbid me to become 
your brother, nor drive me away from your society. For the 
odour of your love has been wafted to me, oven though you 
are concealed from me; as the odour of musk which is hidden 
and sealed up is wafted, for its natural property does not leave 
30 it, until it has delighted many by its fragrance. And it is due 
to the soundness of your judgment that you should not refuse 
me your affection. 

The mouse. Enmity exists among precious stones, because 
when they are mixed up together, jacinths, let me say and 
3S emeralds, and others that are like these, they get chipped and 
suffer damage by this chipping. But when they all remain 
separate, they remam as they were, without being chipped and 
are not injured by the edges. There is enmity too between an 
elephant and a lion, and sometimes a lion kills on elephant [or 
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an elephant a lion]. And there is enmity between me and the 
cat and again between ( 173 ) me and thee. And this enmity is 
without equal, because you are the ones who kill us while we 
. cannot harm you at all. Nor is it proper that when a man is 
aware of his enemy, he should approach him; because waters 
though boiling hot, [when applied], to fire, is not prevented by its 
heat from extinguishing (it), when they come into contact with 
one another. An enemy again resembles a snake; for though it 
be tamed by the charmer so that he can put it in his garment, 
yet a time comes when he docs not escape from its bites. ’ IO 
The crow - I understand all that you say, but I ask you with 
your subtle knowledge and great understanding to try my 
words, and to weigh all my utterances in the balance of justice 
and to incline to me the shoulder of obedience, and not to 
repulse me from your love ; for my soul craves and longs and i S 
thirsts and pants for it. Pray devise for mo an easy and peace- 
ful entrance to familiarity with you. For the intelligent and 
excellent in knowledge do not repulse the weak from their 
society; but they earnestly desire and study how they may 
draw many to them. And affection between good men lasts a 20 
long time, and is not severed in a moment, while it is formed in 
a twinkling. It is like a vessel of gold, which cannot bo broken 
in a moment, and when it is broken, is repaired and put to 
rights in a moment. But affection between bad men is like a 
pot-sherd, which is destroyed and rendered useless and good for 25 
nothing by the least thing. But ho whose intellect is exalted, 
and his mind remote ( 174 ) from avarice, tests many words by a 
single one, though they may not reach his pure ear, while the 
proud and ignorant man endeavours (to do so) by many, but is 
not profited a whit. And know, brother, that I will not stir 30 
from your door, or taste food, until I see your face, salute you, 
and enjoy fearless intercourse with you. 

The mouse. I have hearkened to your entreaty,' and con- 
sented to your love. And in order that no-one should ever 
make mo ashamed about these words which I have exchanged 35 

with you, I desired to set between me and you, and take 

the Witness to witness; so that if there is a change on your 
part, you may not think that this mouse was weak in knowledge 
and void of understanding, or that he inclined to the word of 
K.F. 8 
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his enemy because he was remote from discernment, or that his 

fall into the snares of deceit and smooth words was so very 

deep. 

Then the mouse came out of his hole and stood in the 
5 doorway. 

The crow. What prevents you from coming out ? I think 
that your mind is not free from the suspicion of treachery. 

'The mouse. There are two kinds of friendship among the 
dwellers in this world. One is the friendship of the soul, and 
10 the other the friendship of the hands. And those who possess 
spiritual love, which is the genuine love, remote from all deceit 
and iniquity and change, [they are the sincere ones]. On the 
other hand, those who are bound by carnal and material love, 
( 175 ) or seek (for it), those are they who desire, each one of 
IS them, to effect some robbery, and what is more than this, for 
sordid and transient gains. Now those who seek for carnal love 
resemble the fowler who sprinkled a few safflower seeds over the 
net so os to catch the birds with them, and sought his own 
advantage and not that of the birds to whom he threw the bait, 
ao But he who seeks for spiritual love, though he be far from his 
fellow, yet is planted in his soul and fixed in his heart by the 
influence of his love. And lo I am convinced of that which is in 
your soul, and I believe in the truth and sincerity of it; and do 
you too have the same faith and assurance. So doubt not, nor 
2 s let your mind make light (of it), nor say within your soul that 
I am far from loving you. Because I know that you have com- 
panions of the same species as yourself ; and an intense enmity 
exists between us and them, as for example the enmity existing 
between me and the cat. I fear lest one of them see me with 
30 you and kill me. 

'The crow. It is usual for every friend to be a friend to his 
friend’s friend, and an enemy to his friend’s enemy. And now 
everyone that does not seek your society and love as I do, is 
debarred from my love, and deprived of my friendship; like the 
35 sower of sweet basil, for when it sprouts and grows there 
springs up with it something else the smell of which is disgusting 
and foul, and the sower at once sets ( 176 ) to gather it and burns 
it with fire. 

Then the mouse came out to him, and they embraced and 
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kissed each other, and each one rejoiced over his fellow with 
great joy. 

One day the crow said : ‘This dwelling of yours stands by 
the road-side, and I fear lest some enemy may pass by you, or 
some ill-hap befall you ; but I know a certain fen, far from the 5 
habitations of men and hidden from the gaze of the multitude, 
where I have a friend, a tortoise. And there are many fishes 
there of which you may partake, and for me also much nourish- 
ment. I counsel you, take my advice and let us dwell near 
him, and end our days in peace. 10 

The mouse. I too am tired of this place, and am prepared to 
go with you. And I have reason to tell you both a story when 
wo have reached our friend, the third one. 

Then the crow took hold of the mouse’s tail, took to flight, 
nnd conveyed him to the fen in which the tortoise dwelt. 15 
When the tortoise saw the crow, holding the mouse by his tail, 

■ he was exceedingly astonished, and alarmed as well, not knowing 

that this crow was his friend. So he hid himself in the water. 
Then the crow deposited the mouse at the water’s edge, flew 
( 177 ) into the air, alighted on a tree, and called to him from 20 
within the tree on which he had alighted. When she heard his 
voice, she recognized it, and raised her head out of the water ; 
and they spoke with one another. ’ And the tortoise rejoiced 
that the crow had come, and asked him whence he came. So 
he related to her his whole story, os well as the story of the 25 
mouse with the doves. The tortoise, on hearing the story of the 
mouse, wondered at his intelligence as well as the sincerity of 
his love for these doves. So she came to them out of the water, 
and they saluted each other. And the tortoise said to him: 
How have you fared, and how did you come to this region?’ 30 
And they conversed with one another pleasantly. 

' l^ IG CT0W ! 110use : ‘Now relate what you said you 

wished to tell us when we should be together; because the 
love of this tortoise towards you is like mine.’ 

The mouse. The first place of abode that I had was in the 35 
town of Mahiliiropya, in the house of a certain ascetic. Now he 
had no one in the houso with him. And every day a basket of 
meat and other things was sent to him by one of his friends, 
e used to dine from that basket all by himself ; and whatever 
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remained over he used to take into the house and shut down the 
lid. And when he was gone out, I used to jump (178) into the 
midst where the basket was, and have an excellent meal from 
it; and what remained I used to give to the other mice that 
5 were in the house. And the ascetic made all sorts of plans to 
shut the basket so that I could not open it, but he was not able. 
One night a traveller came to him. When they had supped 
together and the table had been taken away, they began to con- 
verse with one another. And the ascetic said to the traveller : 
io ‘From what place have you come, and whither do you intend to 
go, and for what reason did you enter this town ?’ Now the 
traveller had gone the round of many towns, and had seen great 
and wonderful things; and ho began to tell the ascetic one 
thing after another of what he had seen in each country. And 
i s the ascetic would sometimes listen and wonder, and sometimes 
clap his hands so as to scare the mice, lest they should come 
near the basket. And the traveller was vexed, and said to him : 
' You have asked me to tell you my history, and now that I 
begin to tell it you, it seems as if you were mocking me. Why 
ao then did you ask me?’ Whereupon the ascetic immediately 
made apology, saying : ‘ I have erred in what I have done, but 
my story is very extraordinary and worthy of wonder. For 
there is a mouse in my house that does not leave me anything 
that I do not eat’ 

25 The traveller replied: ‘Is it one mouse or many?’ Tho 
ascetic answered: * My opinion is that there are many of them, 
but that one of them is very wily (179) and cunning, so that I 
am not a match for him.’ The traveller said: ‘There is some- 
thing here which reminds me of the man who said: “That 
30 woman did not change those peeled sesame pods for unpeeled 
ones, except for some reason 

The ascetic said: ‘How runs the story about her?’ 

The traveller replied: 'I once lodged in the house of a 
certain man in such and such a city. When I and the man had 
35 supped, he prepared a bed for me, and I rested from the 
weariness of the journey. And he went to bed, he and his wife 
with him. Now between me and them was a lattice or plait- 
work of reeds. And I heard the man say to his wife : ‘I want 
to invite my companions, that is, my friends and relations.’ 
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His wife replied : ‘ How can you invite your companions, 
while you have nothing superfluous by you, and do not get in 
anything except what is needed for your household?’ 

The man answered: ‘Let not your heart be disturbed, nor 
your mind be anxious as to what we possess. Perhaps others 5 
would eat it up, and there might befall you what befell a certain 
wolf.’ 

The woman said : ‘And what befell him?’ 

The man said: ‘It is related that a certain archer went out 
one day with his arrows placed in his breast. And he began 10 
to shoot and enjoy himself, and killed a gazelle. When he 
sought to return to his house, there met him on the road a wild 
boar. And bo put down the gazelle that he was carrying, 
drew his bow, and pierced the boar with a barbed arrow, ( 180 ) 
so that it passed through him owing to the sharpness of the 15 
point. The boar, rushing at the man, wounded him with his 
tusk, and they both fell dead. And there passed by them a 
certain silly wolf, who, seeing the man, the boar, nud the gazelle, 
lying on the ground, thought that he was about to get plenty of 
food from them, and said within himself: "I must carry and 20 
gather as much of them as I am able and strong enough to; 
because not praiseworthy is he who despises to gather, and 
much to be blamed is he who docs [not] do so.” So he approached 
the bow, endeavouring to eat first the string attached to it, and 
to keep the rest for many other occasions; and the string 25 
parted from the bow, and struck the wolf severely in a vital 
part, and he fell dead. This fable I have told you that you 
may know that he who hoards and amasses comes swiftly to 
ruin.’ 

The woman said: * You have well spoken. Wo have some 30 
sesame pods and some rice by us, sufficient for six or seven 
persons; see, I will get up early and prepare what is neces- 
sary in the morning. So invito to your feast whoever you wish.’ 

When day dawned, the woman took the sesame pods, peeled 
them, and placed them in the sun, saying to her husband: 35 
' Watch them ( 181 ) and drive off the dogs and birds from them, 
until they arc parched.’ And the woman went away to prepare 
something else, when a dog came and began to eat some of 
them. The woman, on perceiving it, shrank from the idea 
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of eating them, and would not cook any of them, but sent them 
to the market and exchanged them for unpeeled sesame pods, 
measure for measure. I was in the market at the moment, and 
heard some people saying : * This woman did not exchange the 
5 sesame-pods that were peeled for unpeeled ones, except for some 
reason.’ So too I say about this mouse, there must be some 
reason why he is so much more powerful than all his fellows and 
jumps on the basket. Therefore bring me an axe, that I may 
search out his place and know the reason of it. Perhaps there 
iois something hid in the house, which strengthens him and 
makes his reins fat." So the ascetic brought him an axe. And I, 
during the time that they were speaking with one another, was 
in another hole, and not in the one in which I generally lived. 
Now I had in that hole a thousand good darics; but I knew not 
15 who had put them there. On entering that hole, I used to spread 
them out underneath me, and sleep on them, while my heart 
was glad and merry, and my soul exulted, my strength was 
fortified, and my might strengthened, and my intellect exalted. 
When this traveller had digged and reached those darics and 
20 token them, he said to the ascetic: ‘These are the things that 
have worked on the mouse and made him strong enough to leap 
( 182 ) on to your basket; because wealth strengthens the weak, 
and goto prudence as well, and increases knowledge. Now you 
wish that ho may not again bo able to leap ou to your basket as 
a 5 before, nor be exalted above his fellows.’ When I heard what 
he said to the ascetic, I knew that it was true, and became 
aware of my own weakness, and all my strength melted away, 
and the joy of my heart ceased. And I saw the traveller take 
the dinars from my hole, and divide them into two portions, one 
30 of which he took himself, and the other ho gave to the ascetic. 
And what fell to the ascetic, he placed under his head and slept 
on it. But the traveller from gladness of heart could not get to 
sleep. Then I made a plan for the ascetic, namely that I would 
not come into his sight, thinking that when he was asleep 
35 I should be able to steal the half that had fallen to him, from 
under his head, and that a little of my strength would return to 
me. So I crept slowly forward until I reached the traveller; 
but when I got near the ascetic, the other raised a stick that 
was in his hand, and smote me with it so that I felt as if I was 
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dying. And I crept slowly and entered the hole, with my soul 
oppressed and sad. When the pain of the blow had subsided, 
avarice overcame me, and greediness impelled me, and I re- 
turned afresh, thinking that perhaps both of them would be 
asleep, and I should discover some plan. So I crept again S 
slowly, but when 1 got to the ascetic, (183) that audacious 
traveller who had stolen riches that did not belong to him, and 
fattened on wealth which he had not amassed by his own labour, 
was lying in wait for me, and smote me a second time with 
another blow more painful than the first one. I fell down io 
as dead, and was seized with a quivering in all my limbs. 
And I returned and hid myself in the hole, having renounced 
wealth and all that pertains to it And I extolled poverty and 
all its ways, and my soul eschewed all the material things of 
this world. On the morrow all the mice that used to be 15 
nourished by what I threw to them from the ascetic's basket, 
wore gathered to me according to their former custom. And 
they said to me: ‘We are sore distressed and in want; and wo 
have no one to care for us besides God except you. Therefore 
come with us, and make plans according to your former custom, 20 
that wc may live and not die.’ So I went with them to the 
place whence I used to jump on to the basket, and strove 
with all my might to jump ns I had been accustomed to do 
before, but I was not able. And all my companions perceived 
the change that had come over me, and all those who had been 25 
nourished by me held aloof from me ; and I saw the insult put 
upon me, and how they turned their backs upon me before my 
very eyes. When I saw that they mocked and insulted me, 

I said to myself: * You have no one to honour you or help you, 
no brother or servant or friend or neighbour, except when your 30 
purse is full, and your good things arc plentiful. And I see that 
no lovo (184) in this temporal state endures or is ncquired 
except by abundance of gifts.’ And 1 saw that he who is 
deficient in these is cast out, liko water in a pool, which is 
honoured in summer-time, but when the rain descends and the 35 
wells abound, no one takes the water that is in that delicious 
pool, and it remains where it is until the earth absorbs it and 
gradually consumes it, there being no one to bring water from 
another place and cast it in. And I saw that he who has no 
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brother or friend is not esteemed among men and his mind not 
sound. And he whose mind is not sound nor his profession 
of faith in God sincere, does not enjoy a peaceful end either in 
this world or in the next And when a man who is despised 
5 and contemned, reckless and unrestrained, loses his wealth, ho 
is compelled by necessity to make plans for his need and that of 
his household, by mcaus of something that destroys him and 
breaks down the wall of his faith; and he estranges himself from 
God. Among the trials of this world there is nothing more 
10 bitter than the loss of property and poverty and deficiency 
of nourishment. For the tree which is planted in the earth, 
and the interior of which is consumed by rottenness, and its 
fruit more bitter than aloes of Socotra, is better than a poor man 
who looks and hopes for something that is in the hands of other 
15 men. For poverty is the chief of all evils, (185) and destroys 
too, a man’s good character, and takes away modesty from him 
and gives him a brazen face. To sura up, poverty is the cause 
of rum in both worlds ; because want makes a man a cheat and 
a liar, crafty and deceitful, an outcast from men and ashamed, 
ao deficient in prudence and void of wisdom. When a man is 
afflicted with all these things, lucky strokes will not remove 
him from trials, or from the evils into which they make him 
fall, but (only ) cause men to regard him ns a shuffler, underhand 
and a schemer. In return for his friendship, prudence, and 
35 affection, they call him a tale-bearer, crafty and quarrelsome, 
wicked and unjust. Then his understanding perishes, his know- 
ledge fades away, and his skill turns to mudness. And the loss 
of his intelligence and wisdom is worse than the loss of his 
goods and possessions. And there is nothing worse than this 
30 that while to the wealthy they are a source of exultation, a 
splendid diadem and a glorious crown, to the poor they are 
a source of shame, disgrace, aud confusion. For when a man 
whom poverty has affected is prudent, quiet, and humble, they 

make him out a an, I call him a deceiver and a schemer 

35 W hen he is eloquent, they style him a babbler, and when ho is 
quiet and silent they stylo him deaf. (180) .Since all these 
things result to him who is deficient in sustenance I saw that 
death is much better for him than life such as this. And 
when he looks to men who are not furnished with good things 
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and in whom a noble disposition is not implanted, they increase 
the anguish of his heart Now it has been said that he who 
falls into an incurable sickness, while his intimates and relations 
are far from him, and is come to a strange place the inhabitants 
of which he does not know, and is without hope of escape from 5 
the Gehenna of trial, is dead although he seems to live, and 
death is to him a source of joy and exultation. Sometimes too 
want and poverty befall a man, and he is inclined to put out his 
hand to some one, but is ashamed to ask for anything to supply 
his need ; and so ho is induced to thieve, which is the cause of 10 
his ruin. For when he thieves, he resorts to lying ; and when 
he lies, he employs oaths ; and when he swears, he departs from 
God. And it has been said that enchantment is better than 
falsehood, and want better than wealth amassed in an unlawful 
manner. I saw too how many misfortunes men bring upon 15 
themselves when avarice overpowers them and greediness gets 
the better of them, so that they love to amass wealth, which 
does not abide with them, accompany them to the next 
world, nor save them from the punishment of the judgment 
I saw that they < 187 ) who love it, are smitten by three plagues 20 
or evil passions. One of them makes them eager to take what 
is not theirs, and thus engenders in them narrowness of mind 
and confusion of thought ; and another is perverseness of dispo- 
sition ; and another sourness of temper and smallness of soul. 

I saw too that the very tranquil and peaceful is he who is 25 
satisfied with what he has and lives on his pay. And it 
has been said by the wise that there is no understanding 
except by searching out matters, nor fear of God except, by 
departing from avarice, nor renown except by excellence of cha- 
racter, nor perfect happiness except in purity of conduct with 30 
others and pleasantness of speech with every man. It has been 
said too that there is nothing more praiseworthy and honourable 
with God than care for the poor. And to pacify the mind is the 
commencement of love, and the beginning of wisdom is the fear 
of the Lord, which is gotten by the knowledge of a sound un- 35 
derstauding. Then I remained as long as I was able, and 
having departed from the ascetic’s house, I dwelt in a desert 
place remote from the high road. Now I had a friend among 
the doves, who gained for me the love and brotherhood of this 
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crow, and this crow induced me to seek your society, saying 
that he wished that we might journey to you, dwell in your 
neighbourhood, and feed in your fold. And with him I accom- 
plished my journey to you, because I was tired (188) of solitude, 
5 and saw that there is nothing in this world so pleasant and 
desirable as brothers and the associating with many, and no 
suffering more bitter than solitude and absence of friends. And 
I have seen by experience that there is nothing which keeps 
him who has it in such peace, and makes him who pursues after 
JO it so happy, as moderation of appetite, and a mind devoid of 
greed, and that a man should not run and rush after what is 
beyond his bare necessity, as his daily food which sustains his 
life, and clothing for bis body wherewith to cover his nakedness, 
nnd a lodging which is large enough for bis stature. And if he 
IS has nmassed all the good things of this world except those 

which we have enumerated 

........ a nd enjoys the sight of them as others who see 

them enjoy (it). Now I desire to make you my brother, and 
long to associate with you ; and I have approached you as I 
20 would approach the noble and wise. Do you therefore set me 
in your heart and fix me in your mind, just as you are set and 
fixed in my heart' 

Whereupon the tortoise answered him quietly nnd thought- 
fully, and began to say to him: ‘I hear what you say and under- 
25 stand your answers, and see that everything which you have 
related is very excellent However your speech shows that you 
ore in suffering and oppressed in mind, since you remember 
these things which have occasioned you trouble. And although I 
have confidence in the excellence of your disposition, since you 
3° nre poasessed of (189) prudence, yet you must not relate finely 
without acting finely. For one of the wise has said: 'Count 
him a truly wise man, who does a thousand things and teaches 
(only) one;’ because when a sick man is acquainted with the 
. . drug which would benefit his sickness and cure his disease and 

35 does not make use of it, his knowledge of the drug does not 
profit him a whit ; for many drugs have a disgusting smell 
and a bitter taste. Therefore, brother, let your understand- 
ing be the guide of your knowledge, and let your knowledge 
teach you to act, and not ouly to speak. And do not be afraid 
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on account of the fewness of your goods and possessions; because 
the good and patient, the intelligent namely and prudent, are 
honoured by kings not for abundance of possessions, but for 
plenteousness of understanding and purity of conduct. Just as 
all are afraid of a lion, even when he is asleep on the ground; 5 
while a reckless man and one without understanding is despised, 
although he has much wealth, being like the dog who is con- 
tinually barking, but terrifies no one. Therefore let not your 
soul be nfrnid, nor your mind be troubled on account of your 
being a stranger. Because the intelligent and wise man never 10 
comes to the condition of a stranger, because his intelligence and 
subtlety of knowledge guide him to the affections of others, and 
bring him near to many. Nor does he depart to any place ex- 
cept his intelligence be with him ; like the lion, who does not 
depart to a place except (IDO) his strength be with him, with 15 
which he terrifies many and overcomes inaccessible fortresses. 
[Be true to yourself ; when you have done this, good will 
come to you, as naturally as water runs downwards. Now 
advantage is (only) obtainable by the prudent man, who looks 
into things: while the lazy, vacillating man fails to obtain it; 20 
just ns the society of a decrepit old man does not suit a 
young woman. Now it has been said concerning [five] things 
that they have no continuance or permanence; (namely) the 
shadow of summer clouds, the friendship of the bad, the love of 
women, a building without a foundation, and great wealth. And 25 
the wise man does not grieve over a small amount of it, for a 
wise man's wealth is his understanding, and the good deeds 
which he has sent on before him; for he is sure that what he 
has done cannot be taken away from him, and that he cannot 
be punished for what he has not done. Nor must he neglect 30 
the matter of his latter end; for death will certainly come on a 
sudden, having no certain time. Now you, with the wisdom 
which you possess, can well dispense with any admonition from 
roe. But I mean to grant you what is due to you from us; 
because you are our brother, and what counsel we have shall be 35 
given you.’ 

When the crow heard what the tortoise said to the mouse, 
and how she answered him and dealt kindly with him, he 
was glad of it and said : ‘You have made me glad and conferred 
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ii favour upon me; and you are worthy of being made glad 
yourself with the like of that wherewith you have gladdened 
me. . Now of all the people in the world, that man has most 
happiness, whose dwelling never ceases to be inhabited by his 
5 brethren and friends who are good, and who has continually 
with him a number of them, whom he gladdens himself and 
who make him glad. For he looks out for their interests. 

Now when a noble man stumbles, it is only the noble who 
take hold of his hand (to assist him); just as when an elephant 
io sinks into the mud, only elephants pull him out.’ 

Whilo the crow was talking, lo a gazelle came running 
towards them. Tho tortoise, being afraid at him, dived into the 
water, whilo the mouse went away to his burrow, and the crow 
took to flight aud perched on a tree. Then the crow hovered 
IS in the air to seo whether anyone was hunting tho gnzello, and 
looked, but saw nothing. So he called to the mouse and the 
tortoise, nnd they came out. Tho tortoise, seeing that the 
gazelle was searching for water, said to him:] Pray hearken to 
my words, and lot my consolation be pleasant (to you), let your 
to soul rejoice, nnd your mind bo merry, and promise your soul 
good. And though I dopart from you, do not fear the terror of 
anyone, and draw near freely and gladly, and drink your fill of 
water if you are thirsty.’ 

When the gazelle heard tho words of the tortoise, his alarm 
as abated and his soul rejoiced, and he approached them timidly. 
And they began to coax him saying: ‘What is your history, and 
whence have you come?' 

The gazelle. I used to be in a desert place, and tho hunters 
gathered together ngainst me, and pursue.! me from place to 
30 place One day I saw an old man, the appearance of whoso 
face was very altered, and his eyes terrible. And I was in great 
anguish and sorrow, and my soul was anxious lest ho should 
take away my life. So I fled and came hither trembling. 

The tortoise. Fear not, brother; because through the power 
35 of God we have never seen any evil hap in this place, and no 
hunter has ever entered this region. We will care for you and 
you shall bo as one of us. And there is plenty of pasture 
round us. Therefore, if you like, remain with us and be as one 
of us. 
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After this, the gazelle ( 191 ) found pleasure in their society, 
and remained with them. 

Now their custom was to meet together every day, and to 
enjoy each other’s society, after that each of them had taken 
some food. 5 

One day the tortoise, the mouse, and the crow, were met 
together, but the gazelle had not come. When he had been 
absent from them for some time, they became afraid that some 
misfortune had befallen him. 

The tortoise said to the crow : ‘The only one of us who can io 
find out what has happened to our friend is yourself. So fly 
away, brother, and soar in the air and descend and find out what 
has happened to him, and let us know. So the crow flew swiftly 
and beheld and lo the gazelle was lying in a hunter's net. And 
ho descended to him, and said: ‘Brother, who has caused you to 15 
fall into this net?’ 

The gazello answered : ‘Is it not the hour of death ? But if 
you have some plan, try (it).' 

And the crow flew swiftly to the tortoise and the mouse, 
and informed them that their brother had fallen into the toils 20 
of death. Then they said to the mouse : * The only one of us 
who can deliver our brother from the snare into which he has 
fallen is yourself.’ So the mouse set out, and on reaching the 
gazelle, said to him : ‘Brother, what caused you to fall into this 
distress? For you are intelligent.’ 25 

The gazelle replied: ' What avails intelligence and know- 
ledge against destiny which is from above, as men say?’ 

While they were yet talking together, lo the tortoise came 
up to them. 

The gazelle said [to the tortoise]: ‘ What troubles me most 30 
is that you have come here: because ( 192 ) if this hunter 
reaches us, and the mouse cuts through all the meshes of the 
net for me, I can run swiftly away, and the crow can fly rapidly 
off, and the mouse can hide craftily in some hole : but you, our 
older brother, who calm us when we are alarmed, and console 35 
us when we are sad, what can you do?’ 

The tortoise answered: ‘What does life profit when brothers 
are separated from one another, and friends from their brothers ? 
There is nothing that profits more, more rejoices troubled hearts, 
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relieves afflicted minds, and frees the understanding from a 
multitude of anxious thoughts, than that a brother should visit 
hjs brother in his sickness, devise a cure for him in the time of 
his infirmity, and restore his understanding to him in the time 
5 of his fall, so as to bring him up out of the pit and raise him up 
from his fall. For if some accident happens to their friendship 
and a trial befalls their love, and something destroys their 
familiarity, gladness perishes through the misery of their 
hearts.’ 

•o While they were yet talking together, lo the hunter drew 
near to them. But the meshes of the not were severed, and the 
gazelle sprang up and ran swiftly away, the crow flew off anil 
ascended rapidly into the air, and the mouse hid himself 
craftily; but the tortoise remained alone. When the hunter 
15 saw ( 193 ) that he was bnffled and found nothing except only 
the tortoise, ho bound him with a cord and carried him over his 
shoulder. As he went slowly along, the gazelle, the crow and 
the mouse, being distressed nnd sorrowful for their brother the 
tortoise, that counsellor of excellent things, gathered together, 
aosaying: ‘How can we manage to rescuo our brother, prudent 
nnd intelligent that he is?’ 

The mouse, being sorrowful nnd oppressed, said to them : 'I 
seo that I never put an end to one hardship, but I fall into some- 
thing that is worse than the first. He sjwkc truly who said : “As 

3j long as a man does not stumble his progress is 

good, but when once he stumbles , he keeps on 

stumbling with it, and cannot avoid the stones, whether he go 
slowly or quickly, aud whether the road be Bmooth or rough.'' 
Was it not my evil destiny which parted me from all my 
30 possessions, and removed mo from all my neighbours, and made 
me a stranger too and remote from all the members of my 
household and the children that I brought up? And now a 
second time does it bereave me, and deprive me of the society 
of this excellent friend and beloved brother, and from his 
35 sincere love, and has put me far from him whose love was 
warmer and inflamed my heart more than the love of children, 
and was more sincere too than that of my blood relations; a 
love remote from deceit, and a love clear of guile, and a love 
that knew no greed, a love that was perfectly harmonious, a 
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love that was perfected in the fear of (194) God, a love that 
only death can sever, a love not to be sold for (all) the gold of 
the world or jacinths of the sea. Woe to this body which 
trials cleave to and sufferings enwrap ; for its joys cannot be 
ensured, nor its pleasures secured, and its distress and misfortunes 5 
cease not, and it is continually being turned aside from 
meritorious things to bad things, from its joys to miseries 
and distresses, and from tranquillity and peace to trouble and 
sadness. And the separation of brothers is like an ulcer on a 
man, which, when he has not arrived at complete health and is io 
still weak, by some little thing which happens to him is 
intensified, and a number of plagues succeed to the first one. 
My former sicknesses which I have enumerated to you were not 
sufficient for me, but I must have this sickness added to me, the 
pain of which is more severe nnd its affliction more bitter than 15 
all my (former) sicknesses; for it is a plague that cannot be 
healed, and a suffering that will not cease, a distress without 
consolation, (even) the fall of our excellent friend and innocent 
associate and praiseworthy brother and the beloved of our soul, 
and one precious for his intelligence, the tortoise all free from 20 
pollution and remote from nil wickedness, by the hand of this 
audacious pitiless hunter.’ 

The gazelle and the crow replied: ‘These words will not 
avail the tortoise anything; but try, brother, your subtle 
devices, nnd employ your healthful remedies, until you draw up 25 
our brother out of (195) the pit into which he has fallen. 
Because it has been said, and well said, that by the furnace of 
misfortunes the strong man is distinguished from the coward, 
the vigorous man from the lazy one, and the clever man 
from the stupid one. Again, the upright man is distinguished 30 
from the unjust one by means of giving and taking, and children 
and their mother are tried in times of poverty, and brethren 
and friends are known in trial.’ 

The mouse replied : ‘ It seems to me, brother gazelle, that 
you should go and lie down where the eyes of that evil hunter 35 
will see you, as if you had received a severe wound from some 
audacious man, and let this crow come and settle upon you, as 
if to lick your wound : and when this hunter of wretched mind 
sees you, he will let go the tortoise and run after what he will 
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not catch. Whereupon I will manage to release the tortoise 
from his bonds; and when the hunter gets to you, jump up 
from the place and retire slowly, that he may have an oppor- 
tunity of pursuing you, and that I too may be able to sever the 
5 meshes in which our dear friend and beloved brother, the tortoise, 
is entangled.’ And the gazelle and the crow did as the mouse 
had told them. And when the hunter saw them, he let go the 
tortoise out of his hands, and ran after the gazelle. Whereupon 
the mouse drew near (196) and severed the meshes in which 
10 the tortoise was entangled, and they were all saved. When ho 
saw that he was disappointed of all of them, he was ashamed, 
and feared too with a great fear, and left that region and went 
to another. And the gazelle, the tortoise, the mouse, and the 
crow, approached one another with great joy, and embraced and 
J5 kissed each other. And they ended their lives in joy and peace 
abundant. 

When I beheld and saw them all, O my brethren and 
friends, and considered the smallness of their stature and their 
insignificance, while each of them could deliver his companions, 
20 I wondered exceedingly and said to myself and to all intelligent 
persons ns well: ‘How much more should each one of us be 
smitten with this love, perfect namely and pure, and seek 
friendship with many, and receive into friendship those that aro 
far off.' 


25 End of the Chapter of the Ring-dove, which shows the love 
and friendship existing between those who are remote (from 
each other). 
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. STORY OF THE OWLS AND THE CROWS. 

The king said to the philosopher: I have heard the fable 
about brothers, and how they make friends with one another. 
Their concord is beautiful in my eyes. Now give me an ex- 
ample of an enemy whom no one should approach, even though 5 
he show him a friendly face. 

The philosopher answered : When a man believes a cunning 
foe, there befalls him what befell the owls nt the hand of the 
crows. 

Tho king said: What befell them, and how runs ( 197 ) the 10 
story about them ? 

The philosopher answered : It is said that in a certain 
mountain was a large wood, full of big trees and abounding 
with pasturage. And there was a large rookery there in which 
were a thousand crows ; and one of them was their king. 15 
In that wood too were a thousand owls, one of whom was 
their king. One night the king of the owls went forth with his 
army, and fell upon the king of the crows and his army, and 
killed many of them, nnd tore and wounded those that were left. 
When day dawned, the king’s herald proclaimed and assembled 20 
all the crows to him, and he said to them : * Do you not see 
what has happened to us at the hand of this king of the 
owls, and how many of you have perished, and how many a one 
is wounded or has had a wing broken ? There is nothing more 
bitter than this calamity, or worse than this, namely that these 35 
mso ent ones have got to know your abode, and recognised your 
wca ness, and learned your number. I am very much afraid of 
iem, est they constantly lie in ambush for us, until they take 
away our nes. Now gather all your wits together, and take 
10U ° 1 u ® ounse l with one another, and see what device we 30 
may mine or each other's benefit, so that wo may be delivered 
from their wickedness.’ 
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Now in the whole camp of the crows there were only five 
(198) who were prudent in their understanding, and skilled in 
their knowledge, and who filled up the king's breaches by means 
of their counsels, and supplied the deficiencies of their com- 
5 panions by their plans. 

The king said to one of them: ‘What do you think we ought 
to do, brother ?’ 

The first one said : ‘ Wise men and teachers said long ago 
that the only thing (to do) in the case of an enemy when he is 
io powerful, is to remove far from him.’ 

The king said to the second one : ' What do you think 
advisable ?’ 

He replied : ' I do not think it a good thing that we should 
fly from where we are, and satisfy the wish of our enemies, and 
15 become a source of mockery and ridicule. But I think that we 
should all assemble together, prepare ourselves to do battle with 
them, and choose us a number of men who shall surround our 
camp day and night, and if they perceive the enemy approach- 
ing us, let us know (it), that we may all be prepared to fight 
20 and contend with them. And if they are going to contend with 
us, we will place each of our men opposite one of theirs. If God 
gives us the victory over them, how good and excellent (that 
will be) ; and if, which God forbid, we find ourselves vanquished, 
wo shall be blameless, because we shall have fought for our 
25 lives. If again it is possible for us gradually to treat with them, 
until we get deliverance, or to put some plan into operation, or 
to deal craftily, (good and well).’ 

(199) The king said to the third : 'And you, what do you 
think we ought to do ?’ 

30 He replied: ‘I do not think we should act on the two 
counsels which our companions have given, but that we should 
select some prudent and intelligent persons, well-instructed and 
peaceable, that they may mediate between us and them, and 
ascertain how they feel towards us, and see whether perhaps 
3 s they would like to make peace with us. And if they are in- 
clined to take tribute from us year by year, let us not disdain or 
be ashamed to give it; because kings when they behold their 
enemies and see that they are mightier than themselves in 
strength, incline to peace, and do not destroy their forces, or 
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amass gold and silver, which profit not without peace and the 
security of their subjects.’ 

The king said to the fourth : ‘And you, what do you think 
about this peace which your colleague has counselled ? Shall we 
incline to it cr not t 5 

The fourth answered: ‘I do not think that this is commend- 
able, because the wise and noble, sound in mind and skilled in 
knowledge, do not incline the neck and bend the knee to foes, 
lest they lose their dignity, fall from their glory, and reach a low 
estate. But I think we should submit and bear hardships and 10 
drink bitter draughts, and put up with scarcity of food and drink, 
and be watchful and not asleep, and not disgrace our good charac- 
ter. For I am sufficiently acquainted with these enemies to know 
that even if we treat them in a conciliatory way, and attempt 
to make peace with them ns he said, (200) they will neverthe- 15 
less deal greedily with us and demand largo concessions from us. 

It has been said, and well said : “ Only conciliate your enemy to 
a small extent, so that you may try his disposition and search 
out his intentions, without his knowing the secrets of your heart 
or the - - - of your mind, lest you appear small in his eyes. 20 
Nor again must you vaunt yourself before him, so that per- 
haps when you incline the shoulder to him, he may imme- 
diately consent and incline to peace. But if you deliver yourself 
wholly into his hands, he will be angry with you, and your 
power will be small in his eyes, and he may refuse to take small 25 
concessions from you ; like a post which is fixed between you 
and the sun, for if you put it but a short distance from you, you 
will perceive how very long is its shadow, but if you put it close 
to you, it will not show any at all.” And this enemy, as my mind 
testifies to me, will not take small concessions from us, but will 30 
demand high and large things from us, more so than at the 
time when he fell upon us, and got to know the sizo of our army, 
and spied out all our strength. Nay but we must submit to 
him, and if his wickedness overcomes him, and he wishes to 
make war with us, we must get our arms ready.’ 35 

The king said to the fifth : ‘ And you, what do you think 
advisable ? Shall we make war with him or bring about peace f 

He replied : ‘ I do not think that we should make war with 
one whose nature is higher than ours. Because ho who does 
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not know himself and is not acquainted with his own size, and 
advances against his foe, and is willing to make war with him, 
without knowing how weak he is, this mau deceives himself, 
(201) and is not reckoned among the wise. I am very much 
5 afraid of these owls, and I do not advise a battle with them; be- 
cause my reins were in sore trembling even before we sustained 
this defeat at their hands. For he who is intelligent, prudent 
and skilled in knowledge, shrinks from his enemy and does not 
trust or believe in bis deceitful ways. And although he see 
io him incline his look towards the ground, let him fear lest per- 
chance he be about to lay an ambush. And no one is more 
praiseworthy, excellent, and intelligent, than he who shuns fight- 
ing, because fighting causes no small loss both in the way of 
expenses and of lives which cannot return in this temporal state, 
15 but only after the regeneration. So let not a battle with the 
owls occur to your mind or be imagined in your thoughts ; be- 
cause he who approaches an elephant flies away at the very 
breath of his mouth.’ 

[The king said: ‘If we do not make war, what ought we to 
20 do?'] 

His counsellor replied: ‘Let us consider and see; because he 
who takes counsel does not fall, since he asks such things as 
these of the prudent and wise, but is able to attain to what 
cannot be acquired by force and might. And since he gathers 
2; his confidants from the excellent that are in his kingdom, these 
open to him doors that are shut, and these are able to fill up 
breaches by the subtlety of their intelligence and their depth of 
thought. For he does nothing beyond ( 202 ) what becomes 
subtle intelligence, and nothing is incomprehensible to him, 
30 since ho considers it with a sound mind. Because he weighs in 
the balance of his intelligence and tries in the furnace of his 
discernment the helpers that are in his camp and the warriors 
that go forth with him to battle, and fortifies the armour and 
apparatus which are suitable for war, whether he wishes to 
35 advance or whether it behoves him to retreat He who conducts 
his affairs thus, never makes a mistake, and degradation never 
comes upon him, and he cannot fall. But he who neglects the 
trial of these things and their investigations, although he may 
conquer in war for a short time because strength from above is 
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with him, is not praiseworthy or well instructed, and his affairs 
will not succeed, for at some time or other, when he has got a 
trifling victory over his enemies without looking out into the 
future, an ambush of his enemies falls upon him from behind, 
and he falls into the snare of punishment from the enemy with 5 
whom he is fighting and the ambushes that fall upon him from 
behind, and between the two he perishes. And you, O victo- 
rious King, are valiant in strength, adorned with all knowledge, 
skilled in all useful things, and acquainted with the whole 
management of the kingdom. And some of these matters it 10 
behoves us to speak openly and some of them in secret. Since 
you demand my counsel, namely that which may be openly 
stated, it is this: while (203) I am afraid of war, at the samo 
time I do not like or advise inactivity, from which would re- 
sult eternal disgrace. For the wise and intelligent man who 15 
knows the truth must expect death, and not that he will remain 
in opulence and ease, since sadness and sighs surround him. 
And I think that we ought not to remain in a state of negligence 
or keep delaying or bo guilty of remissness, else we shall be 
abased and fall into the pit of destruction ; because from remiss- 20 
ness and abasement springs corruption, and from corruption 
punishment befalls (a man). And that which it behoves us to 
speak in secret should bo concealed and hidden in the heart of 
the earth, and ought not to bo heard except by four ears. For 
it has been said that kings do not attain to the things which 25 
they need, or subdue their enemies, except by secret meditation 
and subtle investigation. And the secrets and confidences of 
kings are only divulged by stupid fellows who are in his army, 
and by unwise men who are his confidants, and by dull-witted 
messengers and puzzle-headed scribes. But if the king has an 3° 
intelligent confidant and a wise counsellor, sometimes he conquers 
m two things. One is that he overtakes his enemies, or that 
he is delivered from shame and confusion. And he who secretly 
meditates doing something cannot dispense with an excellent 
confidant and counsellor and a statesman (20-t) remote from all '35 
avarice and skilled in all truth. Although he who takes counsel 
may be prudent and sound in mind, yet he derives assistance 
from his counsellor, and reaps knowledge and learns plans (from 
him) which perhaps would not be found with him (otherwise); 
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like fire which burns the brighter in proportion as - - - assist. 
And when the man who takes counsel does not doubt concern- 
ing the word of his counsellor, his affair is crowned with success; 
and (even) if it happens that he gives counsel which does not 
5 completely restore peace, the one who asks counsel should not 
reprove him; like the enchanter who, when he begins to divine, 
coaxes and flatters the demon into doing some evil to a man, for 
when he is become skilful in his craft, he should not be blamed, 
even if his attempt does not turn out well. And although our 
10 King is valiant in strength, skilled in knowledge, and exalted 
in conduct, yet a secret which is between two should not be 
between three. And some things are confounded by many 
counsellors, and some things are only to be heard by two 
speakers, and such is this matter of yours.’ 

15 The king, on hearing these things, rose hastily from his 
place and sat apart, and called the counsellor to him alone, and 
they two sat together. 

(20o) The king said to the crow: [‘You have seen and 
heard many things. Do you know how enmity arose between 
20 the owls and us?' 

The crow.] Yes, my Lord, I know. 

The king. What happened that their hatred waxed so 
strong? 

The crow. (It arose) from something said by a certain crow 
25 who was deficient in good sense. 

The king. What was it that he said ? 

The crow. It is related that all the birds were gathered 
together, and seeing that they had no king, they considered 
and took counsel together, and settled and agreed to set up as 
30 king over them one of the owls. As they were gathered toge- 
ther, there entered among them a certain silly crow and took 
his seat with them. They said to one another: ’This crow is 
prudent and wise in knowledge, and full of tricks as well; come 
let us take counsel with him and see what he says.’ So they 
35 Approached him and asked his advice. 


The crow said: ‘If all the birds wero gathered together, and 
the peacock, the crane, the goose, and the dove (were missing), 
it would behove you rather to remain without a king than that 
an owl should reign over you. For he has a bad nature, keeping 
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his anger and hateful in appearance, of shameful life, deficient 
in intelligence, lacking in sense, foolish of understanding, (206) 
greedy and vaunting, and what is worse than all these, hating 
cultivated land and loving ruined places, hard to hear and a 
flitting spectre. He can conceal nothing in his heart, but 5 
shameful words proceed unceasingly from his mouth. Remote 
from all love, a stranger to all fear of God, bereft of all good 
principles, destitute of all comely things, void of all good quali- 
ties (is he). In the day-time he does not see much, and at night 
he does not fly well. If your good nature compels you, and you >' 
are overcome by liking for him, then only allow him to be king 
in name, and do you yourselves conduct the government of the 

kingdom but - -- - as the hare did, when she said 

that the moou was her king.’ 

The birds said: ‘How runs the story about her?’ 

The crow. It is said that a certain place abounded with 
elephants, but lacked water, for a lake that had been there had 
disappeared, and its springs had dried up. Suffering from severe 
thirst, the elephants assembled together and complained to their 
king; who, thereupon, sent his confidants and the secretaries 20 
that wore in his camp to explore the land and seek for water. 
One of his messengers returned and said to him: ‘I have found in 
such-and-such a place a mighty lake in which there is clear and 
pleasant water, and it is called the Lake of the Moon.’ So the 
elephant brought all his camp to the lake to drink water from 25 
it. (207) Now the king of the hares was there, and all the 
host of them with him. And the elephants, coming at night, 
trampled on a number of hares and killed them. When day 
dawned, those of the hares that remained gathered to their king 
and said : ‘You know, 0 King, valiant in strength, how many of 30 
our companions have perished, and how many of our brothers 
and kinsmen have died through these audacious and pitiless 
elephants. Pray now frame some plan for us which shall deliver 
us from their wickedness, that they may not return to this dis- 
trict and destroy this little remnant of us which is left.’ 55 

The king answered: ‘Let all the faithful, prudent, and wise 
counsellors that are among you be gathered together.’ When 
they were all assembled, they selected one called PerSz, with 
whom the king was acquainted, knowing his intelligence and 
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tho subtlety of his knowledge. Tins Peroz said to the king: ‘If 
it seems good to our victorious King, let him send me to this 
king of the elephants and send (with me) a man who is trusted 
by our victorious King, that he may hear my words and see what 
5 I do with the elephants, and report to tho King what he hears . 
with his ears and sees with his eyes.’ 

The king said to Peroz: ‘You are my trusted one and 
houest. Go to the elephants and say to them as you think fit; 
because a messenger, when he is wise and intelligent, (208) does as 
io he himself sees fit. But as far as you can, accomplish your work 

in a gentle way, and perform your business with understanding.' , , 

And Peroz set out one moonlight night, and fearing to ap- 
proach them lest perchance they might trample him with their 
feet, went and stood on a height which looked down on the 
15 elephants, and lifted up his voice and said : *0 king of the 
elephants, puffed up by your strength and treading on ground 
that is not yours, hear what tho moon says to you; and be not 
offended at the words of messengers, because a messenger is not 
to be blamed for what he is ordered to say, for as he hears so 
so does he repeat the message, and though what is spoken may be 
unpleasant, the unpleasantness of it must be charged on the 
sender and not on the bearer.' 

The king of the elephants replied: 'What you say is true. 

Speak now as you have heard from the person who sent you, 

25 and fear not.’ PerSz answered: ‘The moon says to you: “When 
one is puffed up by his strength, and makes boast of his might 
against the weak, his strength will be a source of harm to him 
and the cause of his fall. Because you have trusted in your 
strength, come to my pool, disturbed it with your host, and drunk 
30 water wrongfully and not lawfully, insolently and not rightly, 
lo I witness against you that if you return again and come near 
this pool, I will darken the light of your eyeballs, and take away 
tho life of you and of all your companions.’’ And if, O king, 
you doubt about the truth of my words, come with me to the 
35 pool, that you may see the matter plainly.’ 

So tho king of the elephants set out (209) with Peroz, and 
they arrived at the pool and saw in it the reflection of the moon. 

PerSz said to the king: ‘Take some of this water into your 
mouth and wash your face and mouth well, and then you shall 
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speak with the moon, first making obeisance to him.’ When 
the elephant had lowered his trunk and put his mouth into the 
pool, he drew it up hastily, saying to Peroz in alarm: ‘How is it 
that I see the moon trembling? perhaps he is vexed that I have 
put my mouth into the pool of water.’ 5 

Peroz replied: ‘Even so, truly he is vexed.’ 

Then the king of the elephants speedily made obeisance to 
the moon and began to make apology for his offence, saying: ‘I 
will not do this thing again, nor will I return to the pool.’ 

Besides these things which you have now related, the chief 10 
of the owls is set on the destruction of the noble, and smitten 
with perversity of mind and fro ward ness of disposition. And 
there is nothing worse or more grievous than kings when they 
rule their subjects with deceit and frowardness and flattering 
speeches which ore smoother than oil but more bitter in their 1 5 
stings than barbs smeared with deadly poison, and induce the 
simple by means of such words as these to approach them, and 
then bring them to ruin, ns hnppened to the hare and the 
sparrow when they referred their dispute to the cat, who, when 
they had taken his counsels (210) and believed his words when 20 
he told them that he was on ascetic, killed them both. 

The birds said: 'How runs the story about them?’ 

The crow. I had a neighbour, a sparrow, whose hole was 
under the tree in which my nest was. I constantly enjoyed his 
society because of our nearness to one another. After that, I 25 
lost sight Of him for a long time, and thought that some mishap 
had befallen him and cost him his life. Then came a certain 
hare and dwelt in the place in which the sparrow had dwelt, 
and I did not hurt him or prevent him from living there, because 
I despaired of the sparrow, [But after a time, the sparrow re- 30 
turned] and came thither. Finding the hare there, he said to 
her: ‘This place has been mine for a long time past; therefore 
depart from it that I may dwell in it.’ 

The hare. The place is in my possession; you are only a 
1 ,e ggar. 3S 

The sjxirrow. The place is mine and I have an upright 
witness (thereto). 

The hare. First seek out a judge, and then get ready your 
honest witness. 


1 
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The sparrow. There is here a place in which dwells a cer- 
tain old cot, who fasts and prays, does not injure a creature or 
stain his hands with bloodshed, whose (only) food is porridge 
and rain-water. Come, let us go to him, that he may be judge 
5 between you and me. 

So the two proceeded to the cat, who, when he perceived 
them coming, stood on his feet to pray. When the hare saw 
him, she wondered at him, and marvelled. And they approached 
him, trembling (211) at his majesty and quaking at his gran- 
io deur. And they begged him to be judge between them; but he 
answered them nothing, but made long prayers and supplica- 
tions. Again they supplicated him, saying : ‘ For the sake of God 
hearken to our story and settle our quarrel, because God has 
praised the peace-makers and magnified the wisdom of those 
15 who reconcile brothers more than that of those who are always 
praying.’ 

Then he turned to them saying: ‘Relate your affair to me, 
and have regard for the truth.’ 

When they had related the whole of their story, he said to 
so them: 'Because old age has come upon me and labours have 
weakened me, and my body is burdensome to me through fasting 
by day and watching by night, I do not hear readily what is 
related to me at a distance; if you please, come near me to 
relate your story. Above all [banish] falsehood from among 
25 you, and let neither of you tell his story unless he be mingled 
with the fear of God and remote from all deceit and sepnrato 
from iniquity, that we may find a physician who will cure your 
malady with ease.’ 

So they came near him and related their story to him. Ho 
30 answered them: ‘Now I understand what you have narrated. 
Listen now my brethren to my words and receive my counsel, 
and with a clear heart remote from iniquity, and with a mind 
strained from the dregs of wickedness, hear my commands, and 
get glory and a good name rather than all perishing wealth; 
35 because it has been said by the wise that (212) a good name is 
Him better and more praiseworthy than good oil. And let each of 

you seek only for truth and uprightness; because he who seeks 
for uprightness and righteousness void of deceit, succeeds and 
becomes great. And although his rights bo withheld from him. 
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and he be wrongfully deprived of his due through the wicked- 
ness of an iniquitous judge, yet he who does the wrong will be 
put to shame and confounded, even though ho be praised and 
favoured unjustly by the iniquitous judge who does not fear 
God &c. And he who lives in this world has no wealth or pro- S 
perty or brethren or relations that will cleave to him so long, or 
grant him such a safe ending in the next world, as the perform- 
ance of good works, the sweet and pleasant fruits that are sent 
on before him, and the good provision with which he is provided 
in the way wherein he is about to travel, even with kings 10 
and commoners, the rich as well as the poor. He who considers 
these things and the change which comes upon the things of 
this world, despises all his temporal comforts, and does not 
weary himself to get what is beyond his (bare) necessity. And 
he who pursues after amassing wlmt is destined for others 15 

— .. — F or gold which is placed in the 

heart of the enrth is [only regarded] by the faithful and those 
that fear the justice of God, ns a stone which sometimes falls on 
him who bears it and destroys him, while sometimes he falls 
upon it and breaks his limbs, or again as ( 213 ) the love of a 20 
woman, the stings of which are like a viper’s. And each of you 
should feel towards his fellow just as he himself likes others to 
feel towards him, and should seek to please him just as ho seeks 
to be pleased and honoured by others.’ 

By saying many such things as these, he ensnared the hearts 25 
of the hare and the sparrow, so that they both took their stand 
before him, when, leaping on them, ho killed them both. 

The crow replied to his first narrative, saying: ‘AH these 
things that you have related and more besides are to be found 
with the owls; therefore let not this fellow reign over you.’ And 30 
all the birds believed what the crow said and took his counsel, 


and drove away the owl, after they had promised and agreed 
that he should reign over them. 

The owl who had been choscu king and (then) driven away 
said to the crow deficient in knowledge: 'You have sinned against 35 
me exceedingly and completely ruined me, though I do not re- 
member ever having sinned against you or against one of your 
companions in anything, whether small or great Why have you 
acted towards me thus ? But know, 0 man of false love, that 
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by axe and hatchet great trees may be cut, and yet afterwards 
bear fruit and grow, and that swonls may cut men’s flesh, and 
yet afterwards it may be healed by drugs and restored to health; 
but what is cut by the tongue and severed by the lips can never 
S (214) grow again, nor can a wound inflicted by them be cured. 
And an arrow-head fixed to an arrow, when it parts from it and 
buries itself in a man’s flesh, can bo taken out and its place 
healed up; but a word when it enters the heart cannot come out 
again. And fire when it blazes forth and mounts up and burns 
loean be extinguished with water; and the intensity and malignity 
of deadly poison abates under the influence of the oil of oxen 
and the milk of mountain goats; and patience allays the inten- 
sity of griefs, and the word of consolation drives nway distresses. 
But the fire of anger cannot be extinguished, nor the bitterness 
IS of wrath turned to sweetness. Now be it known to all the race 
of crows that you have sowed bitter soeds in the field of the 
owls, and when they grow up, their fruits will be manifest.' 
And he departed and went out angry and threatening. 

Then the crow perceived his folly and was sorry for tho 
20 foolishness of what he had said, and he chided himself saying: 
’I have been very foolish and more than very foolish in what I 
have done. For I have established enmity between us and the 
whole race of owls. Specially - - my foolish self, because I 

doubt not that among the birds assembled was someone more 
25 prudent than I, and far more discreet and more skilled in know- 
ledge and more furnished with good counsel ami more profound 
in mind than I. Wherefore did I dure, foolish and stupid that 
I am, to open my mouth and speak before them all, and get this 
enmity for myself and bring (215) this sighing upon myself and 
30 my companions? For a man is not praiseworthy when he makes 
nn enemy, and glory and praise is due, not to him who knows 
how to speak (only), but to him who knows how to act first and 
then how to 8 j>eak and teach. And although disgrace may come 
upon him for a time, yet when he reaches the end, he reaps 
35 gl 0 ^ But ho who knows how to teach and speak, [and not how 
to act,] although what ho says may be pleasant to him who hoars 
it, yet when he - - - the end, he is indeed reviled and inherits 
shame. And I am one who knows how to speak and not how 
to act. I have not obtained a good result, because my wretched- 
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ness and evil destiny induced me to speak that which does not 
incline to peace aud is remote from all friendship ; since I took 
counsel of no man, nor did the speech of any one incite me to 
what my lips uttered and stammered out He who does not 
take counsel of the intelligent and prudent, speedily falls into 5 
the pit as I have fallen now. Wherefore did I need this damag- 
ing transaction, bequeathing sorrows and troubles, even anxiety 
and sighing of heart’ 

With these words and more also did the crow chide himself 
and rebuke the feebleness of his knowledge. (216) Then ho 10 
went his way, sorrowful and sad. 

This, 0 King, is the cause of the enmity which exists 
between us and the king of the owls. 

The king. Now that you have finished your speech, tell me 
what is profitable for us to do, that wo may deliver ourselves 15 
from the wickedness of these enemies; for nnxiety about them 
oppresses my soul. 

The crow. That we should do battle and wage war with 
them does not commend itself to me, and that we should hum- 
ble ourselves before them my soul abhors exceedingly. Long 20 
ago I said, when I began speaking, that sometimes schemes and 
tricks may reach him whom arms and warfare cannot reach. So 
let us now frame plans and deal craftily, aud perchance we shall 
find an escape from this affliction; because it was by schemes 
and tricks that the fat sheep was taken from the hermit or 25 
ascetic. ■ 

The king. How runs the story about him? 

The crow. It is said that a certain ascetic bought a fat ram 
to offer as a sacrifice. As he was leading it home, there met 
him three rogues who laid in wait for him at three (different) 30 
places. [The first one said to him: ‘What are you going to do 
with that dog, which you are leading along by a cord? The 
next one] said to him : ‘Do you want to hunt game, O ascetic, 
with that dog?’ And the third one met him and said to him: 
‘Ascetics and hermits truly do not use dogs; so this man is no 35 
ascetic.’ When the poor ascetic heard these words from those 
rogues, he let go (217) the sheep and left it in their hands, 
saying within himself: ‘Perhaps those who sold me this sheep 
bewitched my eyes, and instead of a sheep gave me a dog.’ 
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Now, O King valiant in strength, I have told you these 
things because I am about to play a trick from which I expect 
that we shall reap victory and get glory. I think, 0 King, that 
a report should go forth through all the camp that the victorious 
S King has been angry against such-and-such a crow, his confidant 
and counsellor. And let your Majesty command that I be 
smitten with blows and my wings plucked and mv body beaten 
until the blood flows, and let them cast me beside one of the 
trees, and let the King leave this district and go to such-and- 
io such a place until the matter is published and the idea succeeds, 
by the power of the one good God and the good fortune of our 
King. 

And the king commanded that they should do to the crow 
as he had said ; whereupon the king departed with all his 
.5 forces. That very night come the king of the owls with his 
wholo army to that place, and he found no crows there. And 
that cunning crow, fearing lest they should not perceive where 
he was and all his cunning should be wasted, began to creep 
from place to place until they perceived him; and when they 
ao saw him they recognized him and brought him to the king. The 
king commanded them to ask him ( 218 ) for an account of him- 
self and where all his companions were. When they had asked 
him he said to them: ‘I am so-and-so, the son of so-and-so. 
And the valiant King has commanded mo to inform him 
a S where my companions arc. The appearance of my countenance 
ahows that the crows have banished me from tlrcir society and 
driven me away.’ 

The king. This fellow is the confidant and counsellor of the 
king of the crows. Pray what was his offence that he has re- 
30 ceived this punishment at their hands? 

And the king asked the crow for his story and what offence 
he had committed in his counsels. 

The crow. I gave a certain piece of advice, but all my com- 
panions turned against me and slandered me to the king. And 
35 by the king’s command they inflicted these blows upon me and 
made mo swallow these bitter morsels. 

The king. And what was the piece of advice? 

Hie crow. When your Majesty made that mighty breach in 
the camp of the crows, the king assembled all his confidants, 
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counsellors, and secretaries that were in his kingdom, and said 
to them: ‘How do you think we ought to deal with the king of 
the owls?’ Now my position was exalted with the king and I 
was superior to all my fellows, and the king had more confidence 
in my words than in those of all the (other) members of his 5 
camp. And many of them counselled the king to make war 
with you. And when the king asked my advice, saying: ‘And 
you, what do you think advisable?’ I replied: ‘I do not think 
that the King should make war with one who is greater in body 
than wc and superior (219) in strength, but I think that we 10 
should study to make peace with them and pursue after friend- 
ship with them. Though they may impose on us some tribute 
year by year, let us endure (it), and let us treat with them, so 
that perchance we may escape from their onslaught and be 
delivered from their attack. And if they will not consent to 15 
make peace with us, let us remove from this place, because we 
cannot conteud with them, but must incline to them the 
shoulder of obedience.’ And I told them a parable. 

The king. What was the parable? 

The crouj. I said to them: ‘When an enemy is powerful and 20 
warlike, his malignity can only bo overcome and his enmity 
removed, when his fellow who is weaker than he submits to him, 
whereupon his wrath is assuaged, and the intensity of his fury 
abates, and the bitterness of his anger is diminished. Let us 
consider a seed as it sprouts and grows; when the wind drags it 25 
away, it cannot withstand it, but wherever it chases it, does it 
fly along with it, and turns about with it as it likes.’ When the 
crows, my companions, heard this my advice, they all withstood 
me, and said with one voice: ‘We are all ready to fight and will 
not become a laughing-stock for your silly words, or cause the 30 
kingdom to be abased. You, our companion, are giving us this 
advice through deceit, becauso you have received some bribe 
from (220) the king of tho owls, and you are serving his pur- 
poses and following his desire, and wish to make our king as 
dust beneath his feet.’ And all -the foolish ones among them 35 
assembled together against me, since they had heard these 
mgs rom the wise among them, and incited the king against 
me, and heaped these evils upon me, and put these insults and 
indignities upon my honourable person. 
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When the crow had done speaking, the king said to those 
present before him: ‘What do the wise men among you think 
we ought to do with this crow?’ 

One of them who was very wise answered and said: ‘He 
5 ought to be put to death, because he is one of the king’s mighty 
men, and of those who know his secrets and have acquaintance 
with affairs. By killing him we shall make a large breach in 
the camp of the crows, and be delivered too from his wiles; and 
when the crows hear of his being killed, we shall bring upon 
io them sorrow without end. For it has been said that he who at- 
tains to what is very difficult of attainment and then relinquishes 
it, should know that ho suffers a great loss; and if he strives to 
attain something, and misses his opportunity, he reaps for him- 
self dismay and sighing.’ 

IS The king said to another: ‘What do you think advisable?’ 

The second replied: ‘I do not think that he should bo killed, 
because when an enemy is abased and weakness comes upon 
him, he ought to be treated with compassion. For sometimes 
(221) he is a source of advantage, like the advantage which a 
20 certain merchant derived from a robber who entered his house, 
the merchant being grateful to him.’ 

The king. How runs the story about him? 

The counsellor replied : ‘It is said that there was a certain 
wealthy merchant of large property, who had a wife of beautiful 
25 appearance. And she disliked him very much, while he, her 
husband, was captivated with love for her. And though he had 
studied how he might have pleasure with her, yet she would 
not give him so much as her hand. It happened one night that 
a robber came upon them in the house in which they were both 
30 sleeping. When the woman perceived the thief, out of fear she 
arose hastily from where she was, and ran to her husband, and 
embraced him. And when her husband awoke and perceived 
that she was embracing him, he wondered exceedingly and 
marvelled, Baying within himself: ‘How did this happen last 
35 night?’ On lifting up his eyes, he saw the thief and said to 
him: ‘Friend, take from my house whatever you wish, in peace 
and with a tranquil heart, and go in peace ; because I am very 
grateful to you for having turned the heart of my wife to 
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The king said to the third: 'And you, what do you think 
advisable?’ 

He answered: ‘I think that he should be honoured by you, 

O king, and well received, that perchance we may reap advan- 
tage from him. For he who is prudent in his intelligence does 5 
not forgot the good that is done to him, and a change of feeling 
results on his part, as between the ascetic and the robber.’ 

The king. What did they do? 

The third replied: "It is said ( 222 ) that a certain ascetic 
found a milch cow and led it by its horn to take it to his house. 10 
A certain robber, seeing him, desired to take it away from him, 
and, to find means to do so, quietly followed him. And Satan, 
coming in the semblance of a man, said to the robber: ‘Who are 
you, and what do you want from this man?’ The robber said: 
■Scheme against this hermit, so that I may take the cow from 15 
him.’ Satan answered: ‘When men are sleeping, I will try to 
trouble his understanding and scatter his thoughts.’ And they 
agreed together concerning this matter. When the ascetic hail 
reached his house, ho brought in the cow ; and the two wicked 
ones came in after him. And I10 shut his door and went to so 
sleep. When Satan sought to approach the ascetic and accom- 
plish his desire upon him, the robber was afraid lest he should 
awake before ho could pull away the cow and get it outside 
And the man went up to Satan and said to him: ‘Leave alone 
for a little: give me time to get the cow out from the door, lest 25 
perhaps when you approach him he may awake.’ Satan an- 
swered: ‘I fear that when the cow goes out at the door he will 
hear her voice; pray wait until I accomplish my desire upon 
him.’ And they both fell to quarrelling with one another. 
And the robber drew near and awoke the master of the house. 30 
saying : ‘Arise, for Satan is here and seeking to destroy you.’ 
And Satan said: ‘Here is the robber, seeking to take your cow 
from you.’ So the ascetic rose from his sleep, and they both 
went out ( 223 ) disappointed." 

. J Vh ° n the first counsellor heard these things, he was filled 35 
with indignation and anger and said: ‘I perceive that this crow 
is ensnaring your hearts with deceit and craftiness. If you do 
not consent to my advice, you will certainly ]>crish by means of 
his evil plots. Let not the understanding of all of you be on- 




snared, and do not deny what your eyes behold, or believe what 
is hateful, or we shall be in the end like the carpenter who 
denied what his eyes had seen, and believed lies and falsehoods.’ 


The king. How runs the story about him ? 

5 The counsellor. It is said that there was a certain carpenter 

! in such-and-such a place who had a wife of beautiful appearance. 

And she had a paramour. And one of the members of the 
carpenter's household perceived them, and told the carpenter 
that such-and-such things had been done in his house. One 
10 day, the carpenter, wishing to test (the truth of) the matter 
which he had heard, said to his faithless partuer: ‘I wish to 
travel to such-and-such a place for a certain purpose, and I shall 
tarry there many days; pray now keep to yourself, and see how 
you conduct yourself in your house, and take care of every- 
15 thing that is in it.' And by some artifice he entered and hid 
himself under the bedstead on which was placed [the bed. She, 
thinking that the carpenter has gone away, sent a message to 
her lover, saying; ‘My husband has gone away on some busi- 
ness, and will not be back for some time; so come quickly.’ So 
*o he came, and eat and drank with the carpenter’s wife, and they 
both made merry together. When night came, they got up 
and lay down on] the carpenter’s bed; he having seen and 
heard everything. (224) And the carpenter being overcome by 
drowsiness fell asleep, with his foot projecting from under the 
as bedstead. When his wife saw it, she recognized his foot. And 
she fell to meditating, and began to frame a plan and weave a 
thread of deceit. Then she said to her lover: "Ask me and say 
to me: *Do you love me or your husband and rightful partner?”’ 
And the lascivious man asked her as the base woman had told 
30 him. She answered, saying: ‘My husband is as precious to me 
as my eyes, for there is nothing in the whole of the body more 
precious than the eyes, because they are [the lamp of] the body, 
and my husband is the light of my eyes, the diadem of ray head, 
the supporter of my weakness, the coverer of my shame, and the 
35 fructifier of my breast, according to the command of his Maker. 
But love for you only abides for a short time; for we only care 
to have enjoyment with yon, and when we have had enough of 
it, what have we to do with you? The husband is regarded by 
us as a father and more than a natural brother. And so has 
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God, the Maker of all, commanded that a man should leave his 
blood relations and cleave to his wife. Shame on the woman 
whose husband is not more precious to her than herself!’ When 
the carpenter hoard these words, ho was ensnared by her and 
the wretched man thought that his wife had spoken them sin- 5 
corely. When day dawned, that lascivious man went out and 
departed to his house. And the man rose from where he was, 
and sat on the bedstead ( 225 ) by his wife's head. When she 
awoke from her sleep, her husband said to her: ‘Except for the 
love and respect that you have for me, I should have killed that 10 
audacious and unjust despoiler of my bed; but because of the 
respect you have for me, I let him go.’ 

This fable I have told to you all here assembled, lest you be 
like that thoughtless carpenter who disbelieved what ho saw, and 
believed the idlo tales that were spoken in flattering and lying. 15 

Now do not, O my brethren, bclievo the crow nor trust his 
false talk, and remember all of you the parable which with wisdom 
and investigation I have told you. And know, O our valiant 
king, that there aro some enemies who, when they are not a 
match for the strength of their enemies at a distance, make 20 
plans for their destruction at close quarters. For I never feared 
a crow so much in my life as I have feared this one from .the 
very first day that I heard him speak and looked upon him, nnd 
saw too that your hearts were being led away after his words. 

But the king did not hearken to his counsellor, but com- 2 5 
manded concerning the crow that his wounds should be healed ’ 
with drugs, and that he should be indulged with pleasant meats, 
that his wants should be supplied with great care and his needs 
attended to without delay. 

That counsellor said to them again: ‘If you do not listen to 30 
my words and destroy this cunning crow, let him then be 
guarded among you as an enemy, but let him not be as (220) a 
fnend, to explore your secrets and get to know your affairs; 
est he do something treacherous to you. For a crow, wherever 
he is, is a source of evil. And this fellow, as all my feelings 35 
bear me w.t«e,«, be, only led hi. king end pWed f,„ m 
members of his household and come to us, in order that ho may 
get nch at our expense.’ 

But the king did not listen to what he said, and they did 
10—2 
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not neglect to do honour to the crow; so that his wounds healed 
and his wings grew, and they exalted him continually before the 
king, and he used to talk pleasantly with him and craftily 
ensnare by his conversation the king and all the men of his 
5 army. When he perceived by the honour put upon him that 
he was more honoured than all the king's companions and mag-, 
nified in the eyes of the king and of his magnates, he said to 
the king’s courtiers: ‘I wish to ask you for something which is 
very easy for you (to give), and for which my soul desires and 
10 longs.' They said to him: ‘What is the thing?’ The crow 
replied: ‘1 wish you to persuade the king on my behalf to com- 
mand you to burn me with fire, that I may ask of God and He 
may renovate me afresh, and make me like one of you, that I 
may exact vengeance from my enemies, and be avenged on all 
i j those crows who counselled their king to treat me thus, so that 
they brought me down from the dignity which I had before to 
this ignominious condition. (227) Lo my heart is hot against 
them as coals of fire, and longs for their destruction. And I see 
that as long as I bear them resemblance, I cannot do them any 
20 harm as I wish ; and I have heard the wise say that he who 
[gives] bis soul to God on behalf of the truth is extolled and 
exalted, and everything that ho asks of God, Ho gives to him. 
And I expect that when the valiant king has thus commanded 
that I be dealt with, I shall ask of God and He will renew me 
25 as one of you, and I shall be avenged on all my enemies.’ 

That counsellor who had counselled the king to kill him, 
said to him: ‘How excellent (you are) when you begin any- 
thing, but how hateful when you finish it; and you resemble 
clear wine iu which deadly poison is mixed. Tell me, O crafty 

30 one, if you are by the fire according to your word and 

desire, can your foul smell and disgusting flesh be changed from 
their baduess and foulness, and acquire a pleasant smell and a 
good taste? Nay but you resemble the mouse, 0 wretched 
one, when she desired that the sun should be her husband, and 
35 the moon and the cloud and the mountain, and afterwards 
relinquished them all and joined herself to a mouse like herself.' 

They said to him : ‘And how runs the story about her?’ 

The counsellor replied : “It is said that a certain ascetic was 
very God-fearing, and walked (228) according to all his com- 



maudments. And everything that ho asked of God, He granted 
him. As he was walking one day along the bank of a river, he 
saw a young hawk flying upwards with a mouse hanging from 
his foot. And the mouse fell from it to the ground. The ascetic 
took it up, wrapped it in a leaf and took it home, and asked 5 
.God to chango it and make it into a girl. And God heard the 
voice of his supplication and changed His creature and made it 
into a female of beautiful appearance and handsome figure. 
Then said the ascetic to his wife: ‘This is my daughter and the 
beloved of my soul; so care for her to the best of your ability, 10 
and everything that you do for your own daughter, do for this 
one.’ The woman did as her partner bade her. Whon the girl 
was grown up and come to years, the ascetic said: ‘I must deal 
kindly with this my daughter, according as generous fathers do 
with their children; so I will seek her a suitable partner who 15 
will supply her deficiencies, protect her purity, and preserve her 
good character from the pollution of evil suspicions. For it has 
been said and well said: ‘Good fortune has he who does not 
leave liis daughter in the house when the manner of women 
comes upon her, but gives her to a husband.’ Then ho said to 20 
his daughter; 'You have reached the age for marrying, (22D) for 
you ought to have a husband. Tell me now, whom do you wish 
to be your husband?' 

She replied: ‘I desire a mighty man whom defeat shall never 
overtake, intelligent and unaffected by foolishness, a man who 25 
will not succumb to an enemy, a lamp the oil of whose bright- 
ness is never lacking.’ 

He said to her: ‘Perhaps you desire the sun.’ 

She answered: ‘Yes.’ 

Whereupon the ascetic drew near to the sun, saying: ‘This 30 
my daughter is of beautiful appearance and a handsome figure. 
Let her be your wife.’ 

The sun answered: ‘I will direct you to some one who is 
mightier than I, namely one who can hide my light by menus 
of his thunders.’ 

He said to him: ‘Who is he?’ 

The sun answered: ‘He is the cloud.’ 

So the ascetic drew near to the cloud, and said to him ac- 
cording to what he had said to the sun. 
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The cloud answered: ‘There is one who is mightier than I, 
namely he who can carry me whithersoever he pleases.’ 

He said to him: ‘Who is he?’ 

He answered: ‘The wind.’ 

5 So he drew near to the wind, and said to him as he had said 
to the former ones. 

But the wind answered : ‘ The mountain is mightier than I, 
for he can hide me by meaus of his loftiness.’ 

So he drew near to the mountain and said to him in like 
10 manner. 

The mountain answered : ‘ The mouse is mightier than I, for 
he has dug a hole and a burrow iu me, and I cannot make him 
depart from me.' 

So the ascetic went to the mouse (230), and said to him what 
15 he hod said to the rest. 

[The mouse answered] : 1 It is impossible that this girl should 
be my wife, because she is taller and greater in stature than I ; 
she could not go into my burrow with me.’ 

And the ascetic told his daughter his whole story. Then 
20 she begged her father to ask God to make her into a mouse, 
so that she might be able to marry the mouse. And the 
ascetic asked of God, and He changed his daughter to her first 
nature." 

But the king did not incline to any of these words, but 
2; commanded that the honour put upon the crow should bo in- 
creased and his necessities abundantly supplied. And the crow 
began to ensnare their hearts by his devices, so that he learned 
all their ways, looked into all their secrets, aud got to know all 
their affairs. Then he flew away and came to his companions, 
30 and said to the king of the crows: '0 our valiaut king, I have 
now laid the foundation, but you must complete the building. 
And if I soy anything and you do not do (it), I am absolved 
from your punishment ; because the king of the owls is ready to 
do something worse than the former thing.’ 

The king and all his companions, the crows, answered with 
one voice : ‘ Lo we are ready to do anything that you tell us.’ 

The crow. The whole camp of the owls with their king 
dwell in such-and-such a place by day, (231) and at night they 
have a certain great hole into which they all enter. Therefore 
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command all tlie crows that everyone of them bring in his 
mouth a piece of dry wood, and put it at the entrance of that 
hole in which they live. And let one of the crows bring a 
spark of fire and put it in the wood, whereupon let the crows 
fly aloft that the fire may be fanned and burn the wood well, 5 
and if anyone of the owls come out, the fire will bum him, and 
if he remain inside he will die of the heat and the breath of tho 
fire and the fumes of the smoke. 

And the crows did as he said, and burned all the owls by 
means of the crow’s advice. And all the crows returned vie- 10 
torious to their place, exulting and rejoicing and hopping. 

Then the king asked the crow (saying) ‘ How did you con- 
tinue all that time with the owls ? Because the good do not 
continue with the bad, and tho wise say that it is easier for the 
good to be burned with fire than to dwell one hour with the 15 
wicked.' 

The crow answered : ' The matter is as the king says; but 
it has been said that everyone the eye of whose intelligence is 
bright, when something befalls him which is very grievous and 
he fears the destruction of himself and of liis companions, his 20 
endurance opens a door to him and he vanquishes the evil 
which is coming upon him. Besides aloes of Socotra are very 
bitter and nauseous, but because ( 232 ) they procure health for 
the sick, they endure their bitterness and many are cured by 
them. And when fear comes upon a prince, he employs artifice, 25 
so that ho will change his dress for a woman’s attire until his 
design is realised and his plan crowned with success. 

The king. How did you find the intelligence of the owls 
and their skill and prudence ? 

The crow. I found no one among them more intelligent and 30 
subtle in knowledge and clear in thought than lie who advised 
them to kill me. Tho others among them were without in- 
telligence, for had there been intelligence among them, they 
would not have been ensnared by my words, but would have 
taken the advice of their intelligent one and the chief of their 35 
camp, when he said to them : ‘ The crows are very crafty and 
deceitful, and this one only left his king and relative and came 
here, to prepare some fraud, and fulfil his desire upon us and 
injure us, and put our whole camp to shame.’ It has been said 
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by the wise that when a man goes to an enemy and is honoured 
by him, his enemies should guard against him as men guard 
against a snake so long as it dwells in the house, and as a 
dove in a nest ( 233 ), when she nests or builds for herself in 
S the banyan tree, guards against the silk-cotton tree, lest it fall 
on the banyan tree and destroy what she has constructed in it. 
And I attained to all their learning so that they did not conceal 
their secrets from me. And it has been said by the wise that a 
kiug seeks to be cautious with his words that they be not 
10 known to any man, and specially in such a matter os this should 
the king be watchful. Let him consider first his dress, and 
next his food and drink, as well as the bedding on which he 
sleeps. Concerning these and similar things should he be 
keenly watchful, lest by reason of his inattention, his destruc- 
15 tion come to pass. 

The king. No one killed the king of the owls but his con- 
fidants nnd counsellors. For their discernment was not clear, 
nor their knowledge sound. 

The crow. You have spoken truly, for who ever attained to 
20 any single thing and his mind was not lifted up 1 Who was 
ever ensnared by the love of women, and his discernment was 
not perverted ? Who ever ate greedily, and did not suddenly 
fall ill ? What man whose confidants and counsellors were 
stupid and ignorant, did not slip and fall on his back ? And it 
25 bns been said that a proud haughty man must not expect the 
praise of the multitude, nor again a dissolute unwise man seek 
( 234 ) to sit with kings, nor a crafty and deceitful man desire 
the affection of associates distinguished for the fear of God, 
nor ho who does not repent of his sins crave for kingly power, 
30 nor he who does not love good things or shrink from evil things 
expect to escape from trial, and that he whose hand is not 
stretched out to give gifts nor his - - - replenished with 
alms for the poor is not worthy of liberation from sufferings. 
And he who casts behind him the advice of his confidants 
35 who speak with knowledge and counsel in the fear of God, 
will finish his life in sighing, and his troubles will be many, 
and his joys will leave him. It has been said that fire, when 
it has been lit in dry wood, bums without pity: so too 
when anxiety and solicitude affect the heart, the burning of its 
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life, that is its own destruction, takes place speedily and without 
delay. 

The king. I think that you must have been in a state of 
great fear, when you humbled yourself before the owls. 

The crow. The matter was even so, but because I was lay- 5 
ing plans for their destruction and expecting an escape from 
their wickedness, nothing was burdensome to mo ; just as an 
enemy is not burdensome to a man when ho falls into his hand, 
but he carries him on his shoulder and bears him to his friends 
and lovers that they may rejoice in their friend’s victory and 10 
also make sport of the enemy who has been caught in the trap. 
And their case resembles (that of) the black snake who carried 
the frog (235), and put him on his back. 

The king. And how runs the story about him ? 

The crow. It is said that a certain black snake, when he was 15 
advanced in years and his strength had become feeble and bis 
body thin, was unable to catch anything wherewith to nourish 
himself. And he crept slowly along until he arrived at a certain 
pool in which was much water, and in this water ho found frogs 
without number. When he saw them, he lay mourning, with a 20 
down-cast face and his appearance changed. And one of the 
frogs said to him: "What is the matter with you that you are 
so down-cast and distressed in mind ?” The snake said to the 
frog: “Who should bo more sad and distressed than I ? For 
my life used to be sustained by frogs, but misfortune has befallen 25 
me, so that I have made a compact between myself and God and 
confirmed it with mighty oaths and decreed an ordinance upon 
myself that I would not again deal unjustly with them or taste 
them wrongfully, so that although they all come to me of their 
own accord, I cannot look at them nor hurt them in any single 30 
thing.” And all the frogs went to their king exulting with joy, 
and related what the snako had told them, namely that all his 
former strength had been taken from him. And the king of the 
frogs sent and called the snako to him. When he saw him, ho 
said to him, “ What is your story ?” The snake answered : “One 33 
(236) night I was creeping after a frog. And I entered a certain 
dark house in which was a hermit, or ascetic, who feared God 
and kept his commandments. Ho had a little son of beautiful 
appearance and comely form, who trod upon inc with his heel ; 
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and I, thinking he was a frog, bit him severely so that ho died. 
And the ascetic went out oppressed in spirit and sorrowful in 
mind, and prayed to God and made supplication before him that 
as I hnd taken away the life of his son, He would take away all 
5 my strength and humble mo and make me a seat for frogs. 
And he said to me: 'You shall not partake of any frogs but only 
what may be given to you by them out of kindness.’ And now 
1 have come to you. If it appear good in your eyes, make mo 
into a seat for your Majesty.” The king said within himself: 
io “With a snake for my sent I shall get glory, and all the camp of 
frogs will gaze at mo with great awe." So the king came near 
to the snake, and rode upon him many days. Then said the 
snake to the king: “My Lord the King. I should like you to do 
me a favour ; (namely) to order a little food for me, since I havo 
15 become weak through hunger. When I eat, my body looks well ; 
(and) when my Lord the King rides upon me, lo many will gaze 
at his comeliness and the comeliness of his seat, and extol the 
King. (237) The king said : “ You certainly must have food.” 
And he ordered his stewards to give the snake two frogs for his 
20 nourishment, and the snake received them and fed upon them. 
So his humility did him no harm, nor did his submission diminish 
from his lineal rank. 

Thus too wns my continuance with the owls, while hoping 
for this deliverance from them which God worked for me, and 
25 by which ho saved mo from their wickedness and boasting. 

The king. I have found that humility and gentleness are 
better than. arrogance and haughtiness of spirit ; because firo, in 
spite of its heat and great intensity, can only bum those trees 

which - -- -- branches and fine boughs, 

30 but water, in spite of its geutleness, tears them out by the roots. 
Thus too was your labour with the owls, for you destroyed them 
quietly and patiently, and won life for us, and for yourself a fair 
and excellent name and an exalted rank. It has been said that 
there are four things which we ought not to neglect, neither 
35 despising the great ones among them nor scorning the little 
ones. Tho first one and the foundation as well as completion of 
the whole edifice, is a man’s faith in God, that it be sound ; firo, 
(238) lest from a small beginning it work a great destruction ; 
an enemy when he is stronger than his opponent, for if he can- 
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not be overcome by stratagem, (mere) force will not affect him; 
and disease when it affects the body, for unless a skilful physician 
with divine medicine heals it, the patient is sure to die. 

The crow. Any advantage that wo have reaped, and any 
victory that we have gained, has been by the goodness of our 5 
victorious King, the soundness of his faith in God, the purity of 
his heart, the clearness of his mind, and finally by his exalted 
destiny which is bound up in the Ear, and enclosed in that 
Bucket which, void of all dregs of iniquity, descends to the 
lowest parts of men’s hearts, and ascends thence full of living 10 
water; while the former is sown solitary and despised, and 
falls dying into the heart of the earth, but afterwards springs 
up and grows, laden with nourishment for all men. So too 
have we attained to all these things by the good fortune of 
our King of many virtues; since I have found that ho keeps 15 
secrets and hearkens to counsel, conceals stratagems and hides 
thoughts, and specially since you are one who repays with 
justice, distributes gifts lavishly and with a good will, and 
awards chastisement according as right demands. Your mind 
also has awaked out of the sleep of inattention. You are careful 20 
for tho nourishment of those of your kind, for you love the peace 
of all your camp. You are distinguished (239) for lack of greed 
and remote from all avarice. 

The king. Since your mind was clear of enmity, you loved 
with all your heart to establish our kingdom and desired the 25 
tranquillity of all the camp, and divine aid assisted you ; because 
subtle thought and patient endurance attain to difficult things 
which abundance of power does not attain to, and is like a man 
who holds in his hand a small axe, and keeps on striking a 
mighty tree, and little by little cuts it through. But nothing is 30 
mom wonderful to me than the manner in which the owls did 
not make you indignant by their bold language, and did not 
move the tower of your patience or break through the wall of 
your long-suffering. 

2TAe crow. All these things were done by means of your 35 
Lordship s command, and by your good destiny did we attain to 
them, and by the fear of God which adorns you. Every shut 
door through you has been opened, and every impregnable fort- 
ress through you has been subdued. 
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1 L | The king. Everything tiiat you have done, you have done 

with intelligence. And your speech is remote from falsehood. 
No helper was with you either to counsel or to act. And it 
has been said tiiat he who has no helper in word or (240) in 
5 deed, though he be intelligent and prudent, is not accounted 
perfect ; because when there are two or three persons, they do 
not fall ; like a cord, which, when it is twisted with two or three 
strands, is not quickly severed. And I do not find that your 
joy outweighs mine in this thing that I have attained to, because 
io although it is counted your victory and your horn is lifted up 
and your gifts are made great and your honours are many, my 
joy and boasting exceed yours ; because you are my wing, and 
with the strength that you draw from my body do you fly. 
And it has been said that a sick man does not enjoy sleep until 
IS his body attains perfect health, and a ruler docs not have pleasure 
in his dominion or rejoice in his subjects until he gets deliver- 
ance from his enemies, and in victory tramples them under his 
foot. All these things happened through you, and through your 
means were accomplished. And it is said that when a fever has 
so left a man, his soul gets rest ; that ho who puts down a burden 
which is on his shoulder, frees all his sensos from toil ; and that 
when a man takes hold of his enemies, his mind is cleared and 
his intellect restored to health. 

Then the crow blessed tho king, saying : ' I nsk of Him 
25 who by His nod brought all things into being, without toil or 
tarrying put everything in order, and by His mighty bidding 
has destroyed ail those that hate you, and by tho strength of 
His power has destroyed all your enemies (241) before you, 
that He will causo you to rejoice in all your kingdom, lift you 
30 up over all the nations that surround you, level the hill before 
you, direct your ways into the paths which conduct to domi- 
nion, establish in your hands the javelin of power, guide you in 
the direction of your kingdom, gladden you with the peace of 
your subjects, and rejoice your familiar friends with tho pros- 
35 perity of your affairs. Because when a kingdom is troubled, 
all the king’s subjects are doomed to destruction.’ 

The king. Of what sort were the ways of the king of the 
owls with his army? 

[The crow. He was overbearing, foolish, and careless. His 
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counsellors too, except the one who was my enemy, were stupid 
and bad. 

The king. What character did you find him to possess ?] 

The crow. I saw in him two admirable things. One of 
them was that he took no pleasure in words of flattery remote 5 
from the truth, as spoken by many who live among kings, but 
counselled with sincerity and spoke with sound intelligence. 
The other was that I10 did not incline to one of my words like 
many of his companions who were snared by empty talking, 
but counselled them to kill me and forewarned them that if 10 
they did not spill my blood on the ground, none of them would 
be far from destruction. And because he was exceedingly 
excellent in his ways, he quietly and intelligently counselled 

his king, while employing parables - 

by reason (242) of neglect are 15 

rents made, and through inattention are doors of trouble opened 
upon the king. And he was continually stirring up the king, 
and quietly urging him to awake from the sleep of inattention, 
to bo watchful in the establishing of his affairs, to look con- 
tinually to the right and to the left, and to extend his gaze 20 
before him and direct his thoughts behind him, lest his sighs 
should be many nnd his enjoyment and peace be taken from 
him, and not to delay and trample on his noble character, lest 
the fear he caused should be like the fear caused by an ape ; 
because it is said that the apo perishes like a shadow, and 25 
strikes like a drunken man. And ho who is not grateful for 
services done him and blessings granted him is like a basilisk. 
May the Lord destroy all the king’s enemies, and as chaff is 
scattered by the wind so may all those who hate him perish, and 
may the king have exultation, .gladness, and satisfaction all the 30 
days of his life, and may his right hand terrify all the nations 
that delight in war. And let the king rojoico in Qod, nnd let 
everyone who makes the Lord his refuge boast himself, and let 
the mouth of liars be speedily stopped. 


The story of the owls and the crows is ended. 
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(243) Another tale, (namely) one about the man who 
amasses (something), and does not know how to take care of it. 

The king said to the philosopher : I have heard the parable 
of deceitful enemies, and how one ought to guard against 
S them. Now tell mo a parable of the man who amasses (some- 
thing), and does not know how to take care of it 

The teacher said: ‘To amass something is easier than to 
keep it And he who amasses something and does not know 
how to manage it is like the tortoise and the ape. For the 
10 tortoise got tho npe into his grasp to a certain extent, being in 
hopes of him, but as he did not know how to take care of him, 
the ape slipped from his grasp, and he got disappointment 
instead.' 

The king. What did he do ? 

*S The philosopher. It is said that in one of the islands of tho 
ocean was a land, the wholo of which was full of apes. And 
their king was a certain old one who was very infirm, and his 
name was Pardln. Now a certain young ape who was a near 
neighbour and kinsman of tho king desired to (usurp) his 
so sovereignty. So the young ape began to flatter all the 
renowned and notable men in the king's army till they were 
all led away by him. And thinking to make him king over 
them, they all assembled together and drove out the old king. 
Whereupon (244) the old ape crept along little by little until 
25 ho arrived at a certain pond by which were many trees and 
fruits of every kind. And the ape remained in a certain large 
fig-tree which was planted by that pond, nnd ate of the figs 
which fell from it. As the ape was eating, there fell from him 
some figs into the water; and he heard tho sound that they 
30 made, and it gave him plensurc. One day, he looked and saw 
a tortoise taking the figs out of the water and eating them. 
And the tortoise, thinking that the ape was throwing figs into 
the water for his benefit, wished to become his friend. So 
the tortoise called him, and the ape answered him; and the 
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two became familiar with one another, and rejoiced the one in 
the other. And each of them left his kith and kin ; and they 
clave to one another, and enjoyed each one the society of his 
fellow. Now the tortoise was absent from his wife for a very 
long time, she not remembering such a long nbsence on his part S 
(before). Being sore troubled, she complained to one of her 
friends and companions, saying: ‘My husband has been absent 
from me a long while this time.’ 

Her friend answered: 'Be not troubled on account of his 
delay, for I have heard that he fares well. However, he has 10 
become attached to a certain ape who lives in that region, and 
has been led away after him, and has loft off loving you and the 
rest of his family. Since he has thus neglected you, do you 
too m the same manner account him despised and contemned. 
And if it lies in your power to destroy that (245) ape, do so ; ic 
for when the ape departs this life, your husband will speedily 
return to you. And I, as far as I am able, will help you in 
this thing.’ 

And these two devised tho following plan. The wife of the 
tortoise wrote a letter to him, saying: ■ I am ill with a grievous 20 
sickness; therefore haste to come to me speedily, before I depart 
this life and all your property be lost’ 

Then tho tortoise read the letter to the ape, and they were 
both sore troubled. And tho ape said to the tortoise: ‘You 
ought, 0 brother, to hasten to her and visit her and seek drugs 25 
for her from the doctors and physicians, to the end that God 
may command and grant recovery.’ 

So the tortoise went to his wife, who, when she saw him 
in the distance, lay down on her back as if sho were very weak 
from illness, and not able to speak. 

The tortoise said : * Tell me about your illness.’ But sho 3 ° 
gave him no answer. Notwithstanding, her friend conversed 
with him. 

The tortoise mid to he, friend : ' Toll mo about this illness, 
tor she does not even give me an answer.’ 35 

Her friend replied: ‘How can a sick person speak, over 
whose heart sickness is spread, while he knows the medicine 
that is suitable for his sickness and is unable to get it ?’ 

The tortoise said : ‘ And what is this medicine which is so 
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difficult to get? Tell me, for if it is my own life, for love of 

her I will give her my life.’ 

She answered : ' One must go (246) far to find it, and the 
search for it is very arduous ; for we women know the medicine 
5 which is suitable for her sickness. Now this sickness proceeds 
from a disease of the womb, and the only medicine for it, 
according to the prescription of physicians, is an ape s heart, 
which, when roasted over a fire together with other things, 
can cure this sickness.’ 

10 The tortoise said : 1 And whence can we get an ape's heart?' 

His wife’s friend answered : ‘ On this account does distress 
encompass your wife's heart, because her medicine is difficult 
to get.’ 

The tortoise, on hearing this, was greatly troubled on 
15 account of his wife, and began to weave plots and devise 
stratagems, and conceived the idea of destroying his friend the 
ape by treachery. And he turned to his soul and said : ‘ Oh my 
soul, how canst thou destroy a loving and beloved brother, whoso 
brotherhood thou hast gained by great labour, and whom thou 
20 hast found an honest brother, remote from all stain and a 
stranger to all avarice, who fills up the breaches of his friends 
and supplies tho deficiencies of his lovers ? Besides, I am 
afraid to be false to the promises which I made to him. But 
when I remember my wife, I am very much nlarmed at tho 
25 thought of leaving her without medicine, because she is tho 
source of progeny, and heirs aro born of her, and tho fear of 
God is perfected in her. And I cannot gather everything into 
my barns nor can my affnirs arrive at absolute perfection, unless 
(247) I relinquish some trifle. And if this brother perish to-day 
30 and my partner recovers health, it is no great matter ; because 
if this brother perish to-day, another can be taken instead of 
him. Also the chief of the wise men commanded and admonished 
that “ a man should leave every thing and cleave to his wife." 
So ho made himself ready to go to his friend the ape to catch 
35 him by fraud, in order to put him to death and take his heart 
from him. And early in the morning he set out with the 
knife of deceit forged in his mind. And he formed the project 
of bringing the ape as far as the island where his wife dwelt, 
and of leaving him there without food until he died of hunger, 
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and then taking his heart out of him and giving it to his wife. 
The ape. on seeing him, was very pleased at his coming and 
said to him: ‘Wherefore have you delayed all this time and 
loft me lonely and sad, and how did you leave our sister your 
wife ?’ J 

The tortoise. What kept me so long from you, brother * 
in spite of my longing to see you and my desire for your 
society, was modesty on your account, because of the inability 
ot my poor self to repay the debts which are due to you ; since 
your loving-kindness has been very great to me. And I left 10 
my wife knocking at the door of the tomb, and am come to 
you that you may comfort mo a little in my sorrow, and that 
I may repay (248) a little of what is due from me. 

The ape. Speak not so, brother, and shrink not from being 
my brother, for your services are very acceptable to me ; and 15 
be not reserved towards mo in any of your affairs. For that 
winch makes me eager to bo your brother is your perfect love 
lor God, which is remote from all deceit; and you too in the 
samo manner (desire to be mine). And know, O brother, that 
if, when I departed from my family, I had gone to you and 20 
enjoyed your society, the many troubles of my heart would 
through you have been removed. 

The tortoise. [The lovo of friends is increased by three 
things: the first is that a friend should go to his friends house ; 
the second, that ho should see his wife and children ; and the’ 25 
third, that ho should eat and drink in his house. But ns yet 
you have not entered my house, nor eaten and drunk with me 
nor seen my wife and children.] 

The ape. It is needful for a friend to seek and require of 
his friend that ho care for his soul, and to try his love and 30 
boroughly examine his brotherly feeling. And when lie finds 
lathe is remote from deceit and perfect in all the fear of God, 

10 should win him and leave other things. Because wo see 
uat many approach one another in eating and drinking; just 
as robbers who eat and drink together do not approach one 35 
another because of the fear of God, but in order to rob people. 

e see (249) too that the mule and the ass eat at the same 
rough, though they are very far from being brothers. Let no 
man e accounted by you a true brother except he loves the 
k.f. n 
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k I good of others os he loves his own good; as the chief of the'wise 

men said : [‘Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.’] 

The tortoise. You have spoken the truth, brother; because 
5 he who has perfect love is independent of eating and drinkiug, 
which like a dream of the night pass away and are no more. 
And like the vapour which ascends from a pit and vanishes in 
the air and is no more, so pisses away from many the love which 
is dependent on eating and drinking. And it has been said that 
10 a brother should not nsk his brother to do what may perhaps be 
grievous to him, or he will repulse him from his brotherhood, os 
the cow drives away her calf, when it sucks too long at her udder. 
And because I have confidence in your love, I am emboldened 
to ask you to grant me a kindness and to double my joy, 
15 namely to go with your servant to the region where my family 
dwells. For it is an excellent region, in which are dense forests 
and cool waters and everything that is suitable for your Fra- 
ternity, that all my race may rejoice in you, and my children 
may be your children and appear submissive before you, and 

t io that my wife may recover from her sickness by your com- 
ing. 

The ape on hearing these things, ( 250 ) lusted after the fruit 
of the trees and the service which ho was to' get from the chil- 
dren of the tortoise. So he said to the tortoise: ‘I will do so, 
35 and peace be with you.’ 

And the ape rode on the back of the tortoise, who began to 
swim through the water to convey him to the region where be 
lived. After traversing a short distance, the tortoise stopped 
swimming. The ape, perceiving that some change had come 
30 upon the tortoise, repented within himself and began to medi- 
tate, saying: ‘I have sinned against my soul exceedingly in 
having delivered it into the hand of this tortoise, for I think 
he is preparing some evil against me. It has been said that 
gold is tried in the fire, the faithfulness of a man in mutual 
35 dealing, and the strength of a horse by swift running while he 
carries a heavy burden.’ And the ape’s mind was troubled when 
j he saw that the tortoise delayed in his swimming. ‘Nothing,’ 

said he [to himself], ‘is so easily affected as a heart wliich is 
troubled by some trifle. The intelligent man ought to manage 
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it with prudence, and from time to time and hour to hour ascer- 
tain by subtle thought how liis friends feel (towards him).’ 
[Then he said to the tortoise:] ‘What is the matter with you, 
brother tortoise, that I see you delaying in your swimming? 
rerhaps I am too heavy for your back, brother.’ 

The tortoise answered: ‘Forbid it that this should be or that 
it ever should have been. But a thought has occurred to mo 
about my wife, and suggested that since she lies in a grievous 
sickness, there is no one to care for our need and to order our 
atlairs as befits your Fraternity.’ 

The apo said: ‘I (251) have no doubt of your love, and let '° 
not the fear of these things or anxiety about them disturb your 
miml. Bo not anxious about the sickness of your wife for 
anxiety profits nothing and distress (of mind) does not bring 
relief But manage to get what the doctor prescribes, for I 15 
expect that thereby she will recover. For it has been said 
tlmt gold and silver are needed for two things. One is the 
maintenance of the poor and the relief of the distressed; and 
t iese are the fruits which bring one near to the other world 
And the other is the getting near to princes, and the adornment 20 
of women for him who loves carnal gratification.’ 

Whereupon the tortoise swam a little further and then 
Malted. And the apes mind was troubled, and he began to say 
to the tortoise: ‘Wherefore do I see you halting, and oppressed 
in spirit and troubled in mind?’ 

The tortoise. On account of my wife’s illness, for the phy- ? 
sicinn has prescribed a mediciuo for her which is very difficult 
to get. 

The ape. What is it? 

The tortoise. The heart of an ape. 30 

When the apo heard this, he perceived within himself that 
il had come. Then ho began to say to himself: ‘These aro 
the fruits of greediness, for every one who is not satisfied with 
. P Iun S es himself into the deep abyss. This I have 

roug it upon me in my old age, and it has made mo on object 35 

aughter and ridicule, mockery and derision, to all that know 
e. 11, us it happens to those who attempt to get superfluities 

which are over and abovc f 232 ) the necessity and sustenance of 

heir bodies, when they arc greedy and fall into the pit of 
11—2 
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temptations. But now I see a narrow egress for myself from 
this broad land of trial into which I have entered.’ 

Then he said to the tortoise: ‘It has been said by the wise 
that a man who follows after the fear of God ought not to with- 
5 hold his questions from ascetics, since they can bring him near 
to God; nor again withhold from princes anything that may 
help them to fight against their enemies and bring them to 
rest and the peace of their army; nor withhold from his friend 
anything that may console his trouble and relieve his distress. 
10 Also I am persuaded that this your partner is very precious to 
you, and I cannot deny you this medicine which is suitable 
for her sickness; and our women too are attacked by a disease 
similar to this one, and we give them our hearts and they par- 
take of them and recover. And we are not injured except that 
IS pain comes upon us for a little while, after which wo are re- 
stored to health again. If wo had remembered this before you 
had set out from that place, I would have brought my heart 
with me. For I left it there for the reason that it is a disturber 
of the body, bccaoso thoughts are born of it, and it continually 
20 vexes the body. So because I wished to be merry with you on 
this our journey and to make you merry (too), I did not wish 
to have it with me, lest perhaps when we should be glad and 
merry with one another, it might pour out upon us disturbing 
thoughts. ( 253 ) And it is customary for the whole raco of apes, 
25 when invited to a feast or banquet, to leave their hearts at 
home, and not to carry them with them, lest they disturb their 
feast; and our joy with our friends is not complete unless our 
hearts are kept away from us. Now I am afraid that your wife 
will be troubled at the very thing which is our joy. For when 
30 1 reach her without my heart, she will entertain the wretched 
suspicion concerning iue that it was because I do not desire her 
recovery that I left my heart in that tree in which I used to 
delight. But I think as we are near to the place whence wo 
started, we should return and lake her medicine with us, that 
35 our joy may be complete through her recovery, and that she too 
may attend to our welfare and serve us.’ 

When the foolish tortoise heard this, his soul rejoiced, his 
mind was tranquillized, and his thoughts had rest, and he gladly 
brought back the ape to his place. And the ape mounted the 
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tree in which he lived. Then the tortoise began to urge him to 
come down from it, while the ape laughed at him, reviled his 
folly, and abused his want of good faith, saying: ‘ O false-loving 
brother, think not that I am like the ass of whom the fox said 
to the lion that he had no heart.’ ' j 

The tortoise. How runs the story about him? 

The ape. It is said that in a certain placo was a forest in 
which was a lion whose body had become scabby. And all his 
strength had departed from him, and he was unable to catch 
prey. (254) Now with him was a certain fox who served him io 
and fed on his leavings. 

The fox said to the lion: ‘0 glory of all beasts, beloved of 
my soul and supporter of my weakness, is there no medicine for 
this scab?’ 

The lion answered: 'There is, but it is not easy to get it.’ 15 

The for. What is it? 

The lion. The ear and heart of an ass. 

The fox. What hinders (you) from (getting) them ? 

The lion. I am ashamed to go Out and seek one, for men 
will see that the colour of my body is thus spoiled, and the race 20 
of beasts will see me too and mock and insult me. 

The fox. I will bring you an ass, and leave him with you 
in this place. 

The lion. If you do this for mo, it will be a deed that can- 
not be repaid. 

1 he fox. There is a pond here containing clear water, and 
a certain fuller goes there every day with his stuffs loaded on a 
certain ass. When ho takes the stuffs off him, he leaves him to 
feed by the side of that jiond. Now when he comes there, I 
will coax the ass until I bring him to you. But I ask of you’to 30 
make a compact with me that you will not take anything from 
mm except his ears and heart only. 

And the lion made this compact with him, as he asked of 
mm. And the cunning fox went to the ass, (255) and found 
nm alone feeding. He went up to him and said: ‘Wherefore 35 
o 1 seo J' ou weak in strength and thin in body? and why too 
are you covered with sores?’ 

The ass. I belong to a man that is a fuller, who works me 
very hard and does not provide for my need, except that when 
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he takes down the burden from me, he leaves me in this field, 
where I feed on the roots and herbs and drink of this water, 
until he wishes to load these stuffs upon me again. 

Hie fox. Wherefore do you stay with him? 

5 The use. But what am I to do? 

The fox. If you will listen to what I say and be persuaded 
by my advice, I will take you to a certain swamp in which there 
is herbage of every kind, and in the midst of it a certain she-ass 
of beautiful appearance and fat in body. There you shall livo 
ro with her, eat of that pleasant pasture and drink clear and plea- 
sant wnter, and be joined to that she-ass and have children, and 
your heart shall rejoice in them. 

When that greedy ass heard these things, he consented to 
the fox and immediately left the place where ho was and came 
IS after him. And ho began to say to him : ‘If 1 derive nothing 
from the place which you have mentioned, your love alone 
suffices me.’ 

When they reached the lion and ho saw the ass, he made 
haste and sprang upon him, but dealt him such a feeble blow 
so that ho escaped from him and departed hastily and returned to 
the place where he had pastured at first 

( 256 ) The fox, having come to the lion, said to him: 'Where- 
fore have you become so weak, aud mocked me as well and 
made me a derision and a mockery to all that see me ? For all 
25 my acquaintances say that this king of beasts was no match for 
the strength of a feeble ass.' 

The lion, not wishing him to make it known that this had 
happened through his weakness, said to the fox : * Not everything 
that kiugs do in their affairs should inferiors make knowu • 
30 because the actions of kings are subtle, and profoundly wise 
are their meditations. Pray cease this, nor ask concerning 
things which are above you, nor advance beyond your station. 
But now, if you wish your energy to bo knowu, the soundness 
of your love tested, and your obedience tried, return to the nss 
35 and preparo your plans and spread your wiles before him, and 
when you bring him to me, I will count you worthy of great 
gifts and it will be a kindness that I cannot repay you.’ 

[The fox. ] And lo I will go to him in reliance 

upon God. 
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When the fox came and reached the ass, the ass was in- 
dignant at him and began to say to him : ‘ Wherefore then did 
you deceive me ? And why too did you invite me to my slayer 
and make me fall into the hand of a pitiless enemy ? ’ 

The fox answered : * O you who hate your own advantages 5 
and fly too from your own pleasures, I did not think this of 
you, that you did not (257) know what would free you from 
your trouble. This which the she-ass did to you was through 
her gladness on your accouut. Do you uot know that when a 
male ass approaches a female, she bites him with her mouth 10 
and smites him with her feet? This was not through eumity 
but through her delight’ 

As this foolish ass had never seen a lion before that day, 
the greedy creature thought that the fox had told him the 
truth, and his desire for the she-ass wnxed strong and I10 re- 15 
turned and came with the fox. 

As he drew near to the lion, the lion lay in ambush behind 
him, spruug upon him and killed him. When ho had killed 
him, I10 said to the fox: ‘Remain you hero while I go and 
wash my body from the ass’s blood.' When ho was gone, that 20 
crafty fox began to eat the ears and heart of the ass. So when 
the lion came (back), lie asked him about the heart of the ass 
and his ears. The fox answered : ' How extraordinary are your 
ways, 0 King. If this ass had had cars to hear with and a 
heart to distinguish between good and evil, he would not have 25 
erred twice, or yielded to my words after seeing what you did 
the first time, ray Lord the King.’ 

1 he npo said to the tortoise : ' This parable I have narrated 
to you, 0 tortoise, because you have not kept your promises 
nor continued in the fear of God, nor remembered mutual love, 30 
nor sot the statutes of the Lord before your eyes, but have 
wrought deceitfully. And just as you led away (258) my simplicity 
with lying words and robbed me of my good sense by your 
lying speeches, so likewise have I dealt with you, until I broke 
through your snares, severed the meshes of your nets, and 33 
made you trust in the wind. The wise say that the foe of 
every trial is intelligence. And by the fear [of God] and by 
sound intelligence have I delivered myself from your snares.’ 

The tortoise. You have spoken the truth, brother; and I 
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have sinned and cannot deny it, and to forget your love I am 
unable, and I am not free from blame. However, one thing at 
loast comforts mo, (namely) that it has been said by the wise 
that he who confesses his sin and acknowledges his fall, offers 
5 up repentance for his fault, makes his eyes run (with tears) for 
his offences, and buffets his body for his delinquencies, is ac- 
cepted by the Beholder of Secrets, and all his wickedness is 
wiped away from him by the Searcher of hearts and of reins. 
In like manner let my fault be regarded by you, and abolish, 
10 wipe out, and forgive me my offence. Remember tlmt from 
earth we were formed, that into earth we shall bo changed, 
that from earth we are nourished, that to earth wo shall return 
again, and that from earth too we shall be renewed. 

The ape. Since then you have thus confessed your sin and 
15 repented of your fault, I too will accept your repentance and 
not rememlier the former things. Now if it seem good to you 
to remain (259) with me as aforetime, I will assuredly not 
repulso you, but will grant you increased nourishment But 
if you desire to go to your house and the house of your family, 
jo go in peace; and when the time comos and you think to return 
to me, your coming shall be blessed. 

Then the tortoise, when he heard these things, through the 
great shame that had come upon him for his fault fell down 
and worshipped him, and left him and went to his house 
25 ashamed. 


W 
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The king said to the philosopher : I have heard this parable 
and believe your words ; you have demonstrated excellently 
aud illustrated aptly. Now show me, if you please, and tell 
me a parable of the man who does things too soon, and does 
them before he examines them and (considers) how the end 5 
will be. 

The teacher answered : When a man does not search into 
matters or direct his gaze into the future, and is hasty a thou- 
sand times and once (only) takes advice before he decides, 
there happens to him what happened to the ascetic when 10 
ho killed the weasel without investigation or examination, and 
brought upon himself dismay and sighing. 

The king. How runs the story about him ? 

The teacher. It is said that in a country called Jurjun was 
an ascetic who had a wife of beautiful appearance and whom 15 
he loved very much. And sho bore him a son of beautiful 
appearance and comely (260) form. Now this son was bom to 
them after they had despaired of offspring for a long time. 
And before he was born to them, the boy’s father used to say 
to his mother : ‘ Now you are going to bear a male child whose 20 
appearance will be such-and-such, aud I will teach him such- 
and-such things.’ 

His wife answered: ‘It is very extraordinary of you, 0 
man, to speak such untimely words which will profit you 
nothing. How do you know whether it will be a male child 25 
or a female, and whether it will be bom or not born, and 
whether it will be alive or not alivo ? Nay but commit your 
affairs to God, and everything that is desirable in His sight 
and in accordance with His will shall come to pass. For he 
who is intelligent and perfect in the fear of God commits all 30 
his affairs into God’s hand, and they proceed according to His 
will. But if a man does things too soon and does them before 
he examines them, there happens to him what happened to the 
ascetic when he lost his honey and oil.’ 
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The man said to his wife : ‘ How runs the story about him?’ 

His wife answered : ‘It is said that an Ascetic derived his 
nourishment from a king, that is, the governor of a town, every 
day so much oil and so ranch honey. And whatever he had 
5 remaining, he used to pour into an earthenware vessel which he 
hung on a peg above the bedstead on which he slept. One 
(201) day while sleeping on the bedstead, with the earthenware 
vessel full of oil and honey, lie began to say within himself: 
' ^ I sold this honey and oil, I might sell it for a dinar and 
io with the dinar I might buy ten she-goats, and after five months 
they would have young, and after a lapse of five years these 
would have young and their number would become very large, 
and I should buy two yoke of oxen and a cow, and I should 
sow my fields and reap much com and amass much oil, and 
15 I should buy a certain number of servants and maid-servants, 
and when I had taken to myself a wife of beautiful appearance 
and she had borne me a handsome son, I should instruct him 
and he would bo secretary to the king.’ Now in his hand was 
a staff, and while he was saying these things, lie kopt brandish- 
20 ing the staff with his hand, and struck the earthenware vessel 
with it and broke it, whereupon the oil and honey ran down on 
his hood as he slept So all his plans came to naught, and he 
was confounded.’ 

The woman said: ‘This parable I have related, that you 
2$ too may not be hasty and do things too soon.’ 

When the ascetic heard these things, he held his peace. 
After a little while, she bore him a son as he bad hoped ; and 
he remained continually with him. One day his wife said to 
him : ’ I am going upon one of your affairs, so keep a watch 
30 over the boy.’ But when the woman had gone, a messenger 
from one of the chiefs of the town came for him and (262) 
could not wait. So ho left the boy and departed. Now they 
had in the house a weasel who used to help them in all their 
affairs, and did not leave a single mouse in the house without 
35 killing him. And he left him with the boy and went with the 
messeuger. Whereupon there came forth a powerful snake 
and sought to kill the boy. And the weasel fought with the 
snake until he killed him and bit him into several pieces, ami 
the body of the weasel was stained with the suako’s blood. 
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When the ascetic returned from the man who had sent for him 
and saw the weasel with his body stained with blood, he thought 
that the boy had been killed, and without searching into the 
matter, sprang on the weasel and killed him. When he had 
killed him, he looked and saw and lo the boy was alive. And 5 
he repented and was ashamed and brought upon himself grief 

and sighing, and ho began to himself for mortification, 

saying to himself : ‘ Would that this boy had not been born, 
for then I had not been guilty of this murder.’ And the 
woman returned and - - - him, saying : ‘Did I not tell you 10 
not to be hasty and do things too soon before you had tried 
them, lest you should reap a bad end ?’ 
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The king said : ' I have heard your parable, which you have 
told very aptly. Now tell me a parable of the man who, though 
his enemies are many and appronch him from all sides, ( 203 ) 
yet manages to escape from them.’ 

S The teacher. Not every tyranny and not every enmity is 
abiding. For sometimes love changes to enmity instead, and 
sometimes enmity censes and love reigns in its place. Now 
when change comes over things and matters alter and the mind 
is troubled, hatred which is hidden in the heart certainly be- 
10 comes manifest, yet sometimes too necessity invites to love and 
(banishes) fear and makes friendly those that are remote (from 
one another), so that they appronch one another, as happened 
to the mouse with the cat; when they made alliance for a 
common object, framed a plan, and delivered themselves from 
1 5 the hand of their enemies. 

The king. How runs the story about them ? 

The teacher. It is said that in one of the provinces was a 
banyan tree. And under it was the burrow of a mouse named 
Perldan, anil near that place was the hole of a cat called ROmL 
20 Now it was customary for hunters to come to that tree and 
hunt every kind of animal that was found there. And when 
one of the hunters had laid his not and bad concealed it in the 
ground, the cat came out of his hole to seek something that ho 
needed, and hunger blinded his eyes, and he came aud fell into 
25 the net that was hidden. ( 264 ) And he despaired of life be- 
cause he had no helper to look up to. The mouse coming out 
at one of his holes, saw the cat lying in the net. And he looked 
to one side, and lo a weasel on his right hand lying in wait to 
destroy him. And he lifted up his eyes towards the tree, and 
30 lo an owl sitting in it seeking to snatch prim.] Then was the 
mouse afraid that, if he turned back, the weasel would kill him, 
that if he mounted the tree, the owl would snatch him, and 
that if he remained where he was, the cat would perceive some 
way of escape from the trap in which he lay, aud kill him. So 
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he was left in a state of despair. Then the mouse began to 
reason with himself, saying, ‘ Why are you cast in doubt ? Nay 
but let me spy out some plan and deliver my life before 
calamity overtake me. Though I have no helper, guide or 
counsellor, except my own strength, yet I ought not to remain 5 
in idleness, because through idleness destruction befalls (a 
man). But now I will search into matters and explore them ; 
because he who explores the ocean may certainly by means 
of subtle intelligence sometimes fathom its depths. And it is 
impossible that intelligence when sound should not find out 10 
the secrets of things, even though they bo very profound and 
mysterious. (For) just as it is not difficult to fathom the ocean 
for the divers ( 2 G 5 ) who descend and seek pearls in it, so too it 
is not difficult for sound intelligence to bring up good ideas like 
good pearls. And now there is nothing so advisable for me ,- 
m this great strait as to make friends with this cat, who has 
fallen into a grievous pit, and is very perplexed and longing to 
get out of it. Now lie cannot be delivered from this not except 
by mo. I will now approach him, appease the wrath of his 
heart with gentle words, wheedle it by means of subtle intelli- 20 
gonce, and heal the ulcer of enmity by the soothing medicino 
of a love remote from deceit; as oil and wnx, when mixed to- 
gether, alleviate swollen and grievous ulcers.’ 

So the mouse approached the cat and said to him: ’How are 
you, brother V 

'lie cat. As you see me. Lo I lie in a snare and am 
knocking at death’s door and am far from temporal life and 
pleasures, becauso I have no helper except God. 

The mouse. The matter is as you have said, and although 
before to-day I was desirous of your destruction and would have 30 
been glad at your ruin because of the enmities that nro fixed 
between our nature and yours, yet I too am knocking at death’s 
door and surrounded by wnves of trouble. And when I con- 
sidered, I saw that there was no escape for me or deliverance 
from these miseries that surround me except through you, and 35 
that for you too there was no liberation from this prison-house 
in which you are bound except ( 2 C 6 ) through me. When you 
search with your intelligence into this matter that I tell you of, 
you will know that it is true and remote from all deceit, free 
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from all cunning and removed from all lying; because you see 
my enemies who surround me. the weasel on my right and the 
owl above my head. Although I have called them my enemies 
yet they are yours equally. I have looked out for my de- 
5 hverance and for yours and I have only found one thing, and 
that must be done between us. 

The cat. What is it ? 

The mouse. Thnt you make a sincere compact with me 
give me the right hand of truth, and take to witness between 
io me and you the Witness who searches into the secret things of 
th. heart that y„„ »j|| J,„ m „, 0 „ b „ , „ pp ,„ ah mJ 

.ever th. ntoaht, of thi, net in which y„„ | ie , fml 
from this prison-house in which you are bound. And I too 
shall get deliverance and liberation from these enemies who 
U >u»rounJ me And know. 0 my beloved, that no one i, more 
blind m mind and more iJUtorred than two pomon, who are in 
one prison-house and know that when they make alliance to. 
ge tlier, they will get liberation for themselves, aud neglect to do 
so. Now, brother, consider what I have said to you, weigh my 
so words in the balance of intelligence, and prove them with love 
remote from deceit, and their uprightness will outweigh 
* ""***.'*■■■*• u * imitate those who ride on 

the sea (207) in a ship, who, when the sen runs high against 
them and the waves set the whole ship in commotion and 
as miseries and distresses surround them on all sides, all with 
one voice and with one cry cry out to God. and out of one 
troubled and miserable heart call to Him. For the Adorable 
One because Ho knows the purity of their conscience, does 
not despise their petition, but immediately allays the angry 
30 sea, H.s command restrains its waves, and there is a great 
edrm In the same manner let us also act towards one another. 

th hT ,' °" r r '7 the86 WOrds frora the and seeing 

that he had spoken them sincerely, answered : ■ I see that what 
you say is sincere and very remote from deceit, and I believe all 
35 your words, and I think that God has provided for me and you 
a deliverance from these waves which surround us.' 

Then the cat made a compact with the mouse aud took God 
to witness for him concerning himself that he would not break 
his promises. 
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The mouse. I will first approach that we may salute one 
another so that the weasel and the owl may despair of us and 
return disappointed, and that our strength, which has departed 
through fear of them, may return to us, so that wo may bo able 
to sever the meshes of the net. s 

The cat. Brother, let it be as you wish. 

Whereupon, tho mouse approached the cat, and they em- 
braced one another, and each asked how the other fared, and 
they rejoiced each in his fellow. The owl and the weasel, seeinc 
(208) at the™ and marvelled, „ d departed „„S 
returned from beside them astonished. And the mouse began 
to sever the meshes of the net slowly and not diligently [The 
oat perceiving it, said to him: 'My friend, why .ere you so eager 
m year own mterest, while you are luke-worm in rninctl Per- 
haps now that yon are aware that you have been liberated from 15 
tho wickedness of these enemies that surrounded you. you have 
inclined to treachery and are about to enter in at the door of 
deceit. But this ,s not worthy of wise men or of those who 
fear God or of tho noble. For you have reaped f„, 
many advantages by approaching me and deliverance from so 
anomies, and for this you ought t„ ,„nko a grateful return to mo 
who sowed m your mind fruits of peace. And now is enerey 
roipnrcd of you, and the duty which is due from y„„ r Nobility fc 
to strive to deliver me from this snare in which I lie. And let 
not any of those former thing, cuter your mind, because ho who as 
has drawn u, to brotherhood with one another has shown you 
my whole-heartedness toward, you. And you know very well 
what a joyful end the fulfilment of a promise bring, about, 
especially when the beginning of tho matter i, peaccahlo and 


p“(2™ i u A m? r ,°" d - " 1 "“ * “ “■> what a deep 

nekfowl H u a who '”1%' il ' •» the "»» 
a “ d V tl “ «“» “ »» blow harder than the blow 

iniure re 1 u “ d ™”« d y » «•" 

B ,, mm ‘ And b "» J™ »«» heard, O 35 
brother, that ,f a man’, brother make, a slip in anything „ i, 

hi, bZt Tn “ °“ ofl ‘“ *«■»”. «nd ask, pardon of 
, c lher ' wl “ 0 confessing bis sin and acknowledging his 
gression, and his brother does not accept his repentance or 
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grant him pardon out of a heart sincere and clear of all 
wickedness, neither will God forgive him any of his trans- 
gressions?’ 

The viouse. He who is eager to make an end is he who 
5 studies the welfare of both sides, and takes care lest either of 
them fall into the snares of the evil one. Now one whose sub- 
mission is steadfast lays down his life for his brother, according 
to the Word of the chief of the wise who says: • • • * 

And not from any necessity which compels him. But if he to 
10 whom it falls to do this, does not abide by his friend iu perfect 
steadfast love, but draws near to him on account of some neces- 
sity which compels him, it comes to pass that when they quarrel, 
ho departs from him by reason of his angry feelings, and it is 
found that he is not perfect in the fear of God, (270) but con- 
15 forms to the love of worldlings. For [among these] no one ap- 
proaches his fellow except to rob him of his gains, after which 
lie departs from him. Lo I come near to sever the meshes of 
the net, but I shall leave one of the threads, reserved for the 
time of distress. 

so Then the mouse drew near and severed the meshes of the 
net, and left one thread only. But on seeing the hunter, who 
had crept up little by little and got close to them, when he was 
about three paces distant from them he drew near and severed 
the thread and hasted and entered a burrow in front of him, 
25 which he had prepared before he severed the last thread ; the 
cat sprang and mounted the tree; and the hunter drew nenr 
them, but seeing that the threads of the net had been severed, 
turned back in disappointment. 

After a little, the mouse came out to see what had become 
30 of the hunter. The cat, seeing him from the tree, said to him: 
‘Brother, you are worthy of great gratitude; wherefore do you 
shrink from us and are frightened? Let not your heart be 
anxious nor your mind hesitate; For the love which we have for 
one another sword cannot sever, nor fire burn, nor can auything 
35 else in the way of gold or pearls of this world work a change in 
it Therefore believe my words and come out to me, that we 
may enjoy one another's society, because the kindness that you 

have done me cannot be and the obligation that rests 

upon me cannot be discharged. As long as I live in this world, 
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everything flat I amass ( 271 ) of wealth will I ^ a.,,. 

SO tear not nor hesitate concerning the truth of my words.’ ’ 

hid, In ’ « T"“ TT"" ' Th ™ » •» enmity 

hidden m the heart which makes it appear outwardly that the 
heart of him who boom ,t i, laden with love, hut the wound ; 
inflicted by it is more painful than that inflicted by the enmitv 
which „ manifest. To him who doe, „„t gnart agaist it Tom 
happen, a. a. of .flat happened „ „ Z wb7. “ rilg 

front of U 77 “ r"' 1 '”’ b f *>“ » 

front Of the elephant, feet, so that ho trampled on him ,„d „ 
brothem”' *7 ’ hi ' h “ ““d brotherhood between 
stmtem d ™S”»' “ «'e distant, or friendship wit!! 
stronger., ism proportion to the assistance which a man gets 
from 1 ,„ companion. And in the same manner as a cloud when 

afterwards' 0 ' "7 “ d P™" down rain, and , S 

shte. 7 d“I“ted, and fine weather comes and the sun 
shine., so too love sometimes cists between many, and soine- 
And . r0m '’™. f ”"; «“> « change comes upon them 

f bvl wIT •’”? 7 “, botU * “d a cause. There is 
a love -which is implanted in the nature, like that of a father „ 

is the S;it”of f "” re ” “ “ mit J which 

the result of a change mutual dealing, and this U not so 

sonou, by fa, as that which is implanted in the nature. N 0 “ 
our enmity toward, one another is implanted in the nature, „„,1 
not caused by any aetion, in the same way as our love towaris 
one another is caused by a clianco occurrence. You know that 
water n, an enemy to the nature of Are, and that when they are 
mixed with one another, and [the water] is warmed by the Are 
)Z 1 it is not prevented from estinguishing the fire when 

™r,i S' '.h ” *■ k “" lb »* stronger 30 

“mrlf 7 7 ° U8l “ n °“ *° 80 ”” hl »- r »r we hSo 

that T ‘ hro "» h * ehance necessity. And now 

totSiJ "f" n *'d liberation to each of ,„d dehverenco 
farewell Ha “J* ° f US t0maia in llis llol °- Lo I bid you 
day of vm° d rf P 7 7“ b “ M * *“• Bo »*> *«d sound all the 35 
deceit aid M,’ 5 “* f '°“ "' d from all 

PeZ , ? A " d b ° “ l brother, of this 

P dlstance - because I, like you . 

Tamil' W “, a parabIe of enemies who become friendly and 
lanuhar with one another, and afterwards part. 

K. f. 1 
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The king. You have made an excellent simile and a wise 
parable. Now tell me a parable of those who live in one house, 
and how each of them ought to guard against the wickedness of 
his fellow. 

5 The teacher. It is said that one of the kings in Kashmir, 
called Brahmodatta, had a bird whose name was Pinzih, and 
who could talk and was very clever. Now this bird had (273) 
a young one. And the king bade one of his wives, the one who 
was dearer to him than all her fellows, to take this bird with 
10 its young one, and care for them. It came to pass that the 
king's wife bore a son after a long period during which he had 
had no children ; and when the boy had grown a little, he 
consorted with the bird, and the two began to grow up to- 
gether. And Pinzih used every day to go out to a hill, and 
15 bring from the trees that were there two fruits that were 
unknown to the inhabitants of that town, and place them, one 
in the mouth of the king’s son, and the other in the mouth of 
her young one. And they became very strong through this 
food. This thing came to the ears of the king; who was pleased 
10 at it, for it was very beautiful in his eyes ; and the pleasure of 
the king and his wife in Pinzih and in her young one increased. 
One day, when Pinzih had gone to the hill as usual, her young 
one hopped from the lap of the king's son and perched on 
the breast of one of the (other) boys. The king's son, being 
25 angry (at it,) took the young bird, dashed him to the ground, 
and killed him. 

When the bird came back from the hill, bringing with her 
two fruits as usual, and beheld and saw that her young one 
was killed, she was very grieved, and wept over him, and began 
30 to utter woeful lamentations. Then she said, being sorrowful 
and distressed : ‘ Woe, woe on friendship with kings, who ob- 
serve not love nor perform obligations, (274) who love not 
their familiar friends nor remember how they were brought 
up together - -- -- -- - 
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for they honour no man, neither him whose wickedness they 
fear, nor him who fills up their breaches. When these things 
are done to them, they repulse those who do them from beside 
them, while breaking their covenant and not keeping their 
promises, because they are destitute of all fear of God. But 5 
God do so unto me and more also, if I do not exact vengeance 
for my son from his murderer and from this wicked, audacious, 
and shameless brother of his, who did not spare the innocence 
of my son.’ 

Having said these words, she darted at the eyes of the 10 
king’s son, and tore them both out with her claws, and left him 
m agony; whereupon sho flew away and perched on a high 
placo where the hand of man could not reach her. 

. W' en ^ ,e king heard (it), he mounted his beast oppressed 
in spirit and sad of soul, and went to her, thinking that ho 15 
would certainly catch her by deceit, and take her life away in 
return for having blinded the eyes of his son. When ho looked 
and saw that sho was perched in that placo, he said to her: 
Fear not for what you have done, because wo first sinned 
against you, and rightfully have you taken vengeance upon us.’ 20 
Pimih. 0 King who break your promises, 0 master who 
oppress your servants, know that everyone who does not observe 
•ns covenant ( 275 ) or keep his oath, who neither fears his Maker 
nor stands in awe of the judgement of his Creator, has a bad 
end. And although the punishment of the just Judgo may bo 25 
delayed, while for a time, in the long-suffering of God, Ho 
earn with him, yet certainly will justice require it (at last). 
And though it may not require it of him, it will bo required 
0 is children, even to three and four generations. For very 
won erful are the works of God, and his doings past finding 30 
ea Sometimes, when a man sins, immediately he receives in 
own person the recompence duo to his audacity, like that 
w 11c 1 was done in the case of that robber who hid the for- 
lUden thing, and was burned with fire, he and all his family ; 
nilc m the case of another, who coveted his neighbour’s vine- 35 
k ° rescrvc< ^ !" s sentence for the children whom he begat, 
d because this insolent son of yours has transgressed God’s 
ecree and destroyed his unoffending brother, immediately has 
0 brought just and rightful punishment upon him. 

12—2 
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The king. You have spoken the truth, and all the things 
which you have enumerated I understand, and from the truth 
you have not departed. The retribution due to the audacity 
of our son have you required of him ; but now be not afraid 
5 of us, nor depart from the old love, but consent to my words and 
incline to our entreaty, return to your office, and purge the 
store-house of your love. Lo, we will make you fresh promises 
and a sincere covenant (276), taking to witness between us and 
you the Witness who tries hearts and searches the garners of 
10 the thoughts. 

Pinzi/i. Say no more nor multiply your words, for your 
oath, like the first one, is of no value whatever. It has been 
said by the wise and intelligent that one should not make trial 
of a thing twice, and though the lips may utter words of flattery 
IS and deceit, yet those words are very remote from the truth. 
For the wound inflicted by a wrathful man is worse than that 
of a basilisk. It has been said too that he who is intelligent 
and prudent gets many friends for his parents, makes friends 
with those who are far off, draws foreign peoples to his love, 
20 and gets prudence for the foolish by means of what he says. 
And now, behold, I depart from beside you, and bid you fare- 
well at a distance. 

The king. If we had not first sinned against you, by break- 
ing our promise to you and daring to kill your heir, you would 
25 have had cause to lie afraid of us ; but (since the matter is 
otherwise,) doubt not concerning our love, bo not afraid of our 
service, nor depart from beside us. 

Pinzih. Wrath, when it reigns in the heart, leaves no place 
for harmony nor a foot-breadth for love, but continually en- 
30 genders calamities and produces troubles, stores up anger, dis- 
turbs the pure mind and confounds the reason. Now this is a 
witness on behalf of the tongue, as a sword is witness on behalf 
of the executioner, and ns cessation of fire is witness on behalf 
of the rain. And my heart (277) does not testify to your tongue 
35 for the truth of these your words, just as your heart does not 
witness to the truth of them, but testifies that they are spoken 
deceitfully. 

The king. Do you not know very well that wrath and 
enmity exist in the hearts of all ? But he whose intelligence 
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is sound, and who is eager to tear up the roots of deceit from his 
heart, and obliterate all wrath from his mind, will first draw 
near to his God, and his prayer will ascend out of a pure heart 
to Him who fashioned him, when all his excited feelings will 
subside, and all his perturbation be allayed. 5 

Pintih. The matter is as you have said. But a wise man 
ought not to trust a wrathful man, or believe a rogue, especially 
when he knows that he has been false to him once. What is 
worse than this and compels me to fear, is that the King will 
see his son in a state of blindness ; for this will stir up troubles 10 
und lead him to employ deceit ..... 

The king. He whose mind is exalted, and the eye of whoso 
discernment is bright, does not part with his brothers and kins- 
men, or throw away love which has been won with difficulty, 15 
even though he may fear destruction for himself. And wo sec 
that this is the case with the - - - , for they have dogs who 
“re useful for many things, and sometimes they slaughter them 
end eat them, ( 278 ) and yet we see that those other dogs that 
remain with them are not hindered from hunting, nor cease to 20 
dwell with them. We see too in the case of steeds and horses 
that neigh and save their riders from the hand of their enemies, 
while it happens too that many foes flee from before them, 
that sometimes they are slaughtered by their owners, and yet 
that the others who remain are not iudignant, but submit 25 
to the yoke of obedience, and are not afraid to remain with 
them. 

Pinzih. Wrath is very terrible wherever it be, and there 
•s nothing more terrible, or worse, or more alarming than the 
wrath which is in the hearts of kings ; because these take their 30 
revenge by force, judge men tyrannically, and wrongfully take 
vengeance on those who hate them. And he whose reason is 
sound docs not believe their words, after having tried them and 
seen the frowardness of their mind. For they are like wine, the 
evil of which is hidden, but which, when once it is partaken of, 35 
shows its virulence plainly. And the heart is not to be pacified 
us long as wrath is hidden in it. For when wood causes fire to 
burn, and it blazes up, the fire may be extinguished by much 
water and ashes without measure, after it has rained many 
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things, and destroyed the property of rich and poor alike. In 
the same manner, when wrath (279) stirs up the heart, it cannot 
be extinguished by water nor smothered with ashes, until it has 
wrought its slaughter. Again, when fire is hidden in iron as 
5 wrath is hidden in the heart, if a man want a light, by means of 
a stone which ho strikes on the iron does it issue forth and 
destroy; though sometimes it is of advantage and does not 
destroy. So wrath is hidden in the heart, and when a man 
wishes to injure his fellow, he brings it forth. Now I, my lord 
io the King, am weak and not one to fill up breaches or give 
counsels. And you have no need of me ; nor again am I able to 
root out the wrath from your heart, for the injuiy which I hnve 
done to your son is constantly depicted before your eyes. 
Although it was a retribution upon him from us, yet the injury 
IS that your son did to me is hidden from you, because the 
murdered one is buried in the heart of the earth, while the blind 
one sits on the roof and cries. And the deceit which I have 
seen in you, and the audacity which your son was guilty of 
towards my young one, forbids me to believe your words, or to 
20 abide by your love, because I should be in a continual state of 
fear and trembling before you, neither performing your services 
nor supplying your wants. Nothing will profit me more than 
to separate from you, and depart out of your sight. Lo I bid 
you a last farewell. 

25 The king. Do not be in a hurry; because a man may not 
beget a child except by the will of God, and so too (280) this 
misfortune between my son and yours, and the retribution which 
followed, only occurred through the will of God. Therefore, 
since the matter is so, neither side of those who sinned against 
30 one another is blameworthy. 

Pinzlh. That which is determined by God is sure, and we 
do not deny it ; as, for example, a man’s life, the beginning of 
his existence, his conception in the womb, and his departure 
from life by natural death ; these are all determined by God, 
35 and we acknowledge that it is so. However, death by murder 
and abominable things are accomplished by (he will of those who 
commit them, and aro not determined by God. If your son 
took mine and killed him, and if I darted at your son’s eyes and 
blinded them, forbid it that I should say and profess that God 
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commanded us to do these things. However, 0 King, since 
your soul longs and craves for my destruction, you are seeking 
to catch me by these miserable arguments, while your mouth 
professes what is far from your heart It has been said, and 
excellently said, that want is bitter and poverty horrible ; but 5 
not so bitter and horrible as to dwell with an enemy. The 
parting of brethren from brethren is bitter, but not so exceed- 
ing bitter as the parting of the soul from the body. And no 
nian feels in bis heart the sickness ( 281 ) of his fellow so much as 
ho who is affected by the same sickness. So I well know the 10 
hitter suffering of your heart by the bitterness which is in my 
heart on account of the parting of my dear and beloved one. 

And just as the remembrance of my precious one does not 
depart from my heart, so too the remembrance of the beauty of 
your son's eyes will not depart from your heart What is 15 
determined in your mind I know very well. Therefore do not 
trouble and weary yourself, and multiply words that will not 
profit you a whit. 

The king. He who cannot alter what is in his heart is not 
reckoned among the wiso. So if the matter is as you have said, 20 
there is no moro freedom of wilL Therefore, how can wo change 
ourselves from evil to good, or subdue the passions which are 
implanted in the nature? On the contrary, freedom of will 
does rule over men ; for when a man desires a woman who is 
not bis, his will withholds him from doing abomination with her. 2s 
And those who conquer passion, when it is roused in their 
hearts, arc extolled by God and man. But those who do not 
subdue their passions are blamed by God, disgraced among men, 
and chastised by the ruler. 

rV J‘ inzVl - Whe “ a man has a sore under his foot, it is very 30 
difficult for him to put his foot down ; and if ho is obliged to 
take a step, that step causes injury to his foot. And if a person 
(- 82 ) with sound eye-sight looks at the light of the sun, it does ... 

not hurt him at all ; but if his eye-sight is weak, he cannot lift | 

up his eyes to the sun and look, and if he does take a look at 35 
e sun-light, he gets hurt to his eyes. And he who loves this 
e cannot dwell in the same house with his enemy or in the 
same city, nor enjoy life wherever lie may be. But if lie does 
dwell (thus), and does not pursue after safety, perhaps, through 
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what he eats, calamity will befall him ; like a man who eats 
some food, whatever it may be, thinking it to be sweet to his 
palate and his stomach, for sometimes his food will stick in his 
throat without descending lower or rising higher, and in a short 
5 moment his life departs from him, and his soul leaves bis body. 
Sometimes too thirst parches his body, and he thinks that a 
cup of cold water will cool tlio intensity of his heat, and through 
a single mouthful of water his soul departs from his body, or 
suffocating pains come upon him. And ho who believes the 
10 words of his fellow [without] knowing the secrets of his heart, 
mocks his own soul. A man ought to make an estimate of 
himself first, and see to what extent he is in his own power and 

• And he who is 

prudent, wise and knowing, knows in what place to put him- 
15 self; and I, in accordance with my feebleness, am well ( 283 ) 
acquainted with myself, and know that I shall have no ad- 
vantage from friendship with you, and that you will have no use 
for me. Wherever I may put myself, I can find all that I 
need, since I have put away greediness from me. When five 
20 things accompany a man, ho fares well, wherever he goes, and 
ends the days of his life in gladness. The first of them is that 
he should not injure or defraud any man : another is innocency 
towards all : another is to flee from avarice : another is lack [of 
greed and] perfection of conduct: and [the other] is holiness of 
*5 life. When a man is afraid of losing his life, the loss of his 
wealth aud the parting with his brethren is a light matter 
to him ; and when a man renounces his goods, relinquishes all 
his possessions, aud possesses himself alone, the things that ho 
parts with here he sometimes gets in another place. Sometimes 
30 the high heavenly One makes haste, and he departs from this 
life wherever ho is, and everything is abandoned to vanity and 
vanity of vanities. And what profits wealth which does not 
relieve others, or children when they are not obedient, or n wife 
when she does not behave virtuously, or kings when they do 
35 not keep their oaths and covenants, do not ( 284 ) abide by 
their promises, discharge obligations, or procure peace for their 
subjects? Therefore know, O King, that I do not trust to 
your oath nor credit your words, and will not remain beside 
you, nor converse with you again, nor bid you another farewell. 


A 
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So Pinzlh left the king and took to flight, and the kin g 
returned, oppressed in soul, troubled in thought, and gloomy in 
mind, because that he had failed to catch her, and take revenge 
upon her for his son. 


The story of Pinzlh and the King is ended. 5 
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THE STORY OF THE LION AND TOE JACKAL. 

The king. I have heard your similitude, and highly extol 
your wisdom. Now, if it please you, show me the similitude of 
kiugs, and how they draw a man to friendship with them, and 
S put him over their affairs, and how they are angry with him for 
a time, and how they restore him again. 

The teacher. If the king, when he sins against him in any- 
thing, or attacks him wrongfully or on tho strength of a false 
accusation made (against him) by envious men, does not restore 
10 him again to his office, (285) then the matter is veiy evil. And 
especially in the case of educated and intelligent men, tho king 
ought first to search into the actions of such, look at them in 
the polished mirror of sound intelligence and excellent discern- 
ment, and consider those who were guilty of some little error 
15 in their service' and according to their skill and the greatness 
of the king's need of them, so let him do to them, and receive 
back him with whom ho was angry before. And when ho tries 
him with his intelligence and weighs him in the balance of his 
discernment, and finds that his former conduct was remote from 
20 avarice and free from deceit, and that ho is not smitten with 
envy, does not ruu after vain talk, incline to bribery, or suppress 
the truth through partiality, and, to sum up all these excellencies, 
that he is a fearer of God and dreads an evil name — when the 
king tries those things with the subtlety of his intelligence, and 
25 finds in him one who loves the peace of his kingdom, is eager 
for tho safety of his whole army, can manage all his courtiers, 
and conceals in the heart of the earth all bis secrets — when the 
king finds such men as this one, let him hold fast to them with 
all his might, honour them more than any of his intimates, and 
30 lavish his gifts upon them, that they may bo freed from all 
sadness, be made eager for his welfare, and contend for tho 
prosperity of his affairs. And if any deficiency be found on 
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tlieir part through ignorance, let him reprove them gently (286) 
and not harshly, as those who have sinned unwittingly, and not 
as those who love evil. But if [the accusations] are due to 
envy and calumny, with patient and accurate investigation let 
him try the charge made against him. A king, too, when he 5 
puts men over the management of his kingdom, ought con- 
tinually to test their character and principles; because some- 
times a change comes upon them, just as water may become 
changed, being at one time clear and pure, and at another thick 
and turbid. If, when he searches into them, they are found 10 
clear and pure, let him increase their salaries, exalt their ranks, 
and raise their seat. But if he finds a deterioration in them, 
let him dismiss them in disgraco, that others may see and be 
terrified at deceit, and that the good may behold the gifts 
which the pure receive, may love uprightness, hold fast to 15 
justice, and remove far from all avarice. For there is nothing 
worse for a king or a subject thau avarice. And let not his 
similitude be that of the lion and the jackal. 

The king. How runs the story about them f 

The teacher. It is said that in the land of the Indians was a 20 
certain jackal, who was an ascetic and a faster, and ate no flesh, 
(287) taking no part in slaughter and eschewing bloodshed. 
Now he dwelt with wolves and many other jackals ; and since 
he took no part in anything that they used to do, but evejy 
evening used to partake of a few wild herbs and a little water 25 
from the pools, and every day used to stand on his hind legs 
and pray, these animals began to quarrel with him, saying: 

‘ Since you are one of us and belong to our race, we do not like 
you not to engage with us in hunting and eating of flesh. 

If you will not do this, begone from us and separate yourself 30 
from us.’ 

The jackal answered them : * My manner of life among you 
harms neither mo nor you ; but for me to act as you do would 
harm me very much, and not profit you a whit If a man stay 
in a bad place, while his manner of life is good, that place does 35 
not harm him. Nor, if a man stay in a good place, while his 
manner of life is ill ordered, does that place advantage him or 
profit him in any way whatever ; but on the contrary ho incurs 
banishineut from God. For if a man dwell in the house of 
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God and commit a murder, what profits him his dwelling in 
the house (288) of God? (Nothing;) but, on the contrary, 
his chastisement is made all the more severe. And what harms 
him who dwells among beasts, and delivers afflicted souls from 
5 slaughter ? (Nothing ;) but, on tho contrary, the benefit he 
gets is great So a man should not be reviled for dwelling 
with sinful men, if his own manner of life is pure ; nor again is 
a man to bo praised for living among the righteous, [if his 
manner of life is impure]. And I, though I am with you in 
io body, yet in soul I am very far from you.’ 

Whereupon, the jackal was left to his asceticism, and con- 
tinued in fasting and abstinence; and no one like him appeared 
in his time. The fnme of him came to the eftrs of a lion who 
was in that region. And the lion wondered at him exceedingly, 
15 and sent for him and saluted him, and exhorted him urgently 
and begged him to become his steward. And he said to him: 
‘ My kingdom is very mighty, and the affairs of my dominion 
are extensive, and my soul longs for you because of these ex- 
cellencies that I hear you possess. Now I wish you to consent 
20 to my words, that I may make you intimate with me, honour 
you, and make you sit above all your fellows.' 

The jackal. It is [customary] for kings to select for them- 
selves those that suit them; but they should also avoid forcing a 
man against his will and compelling his inclination, for then 
25 his working does not profit. Now I, my Lord, am afraid of the 
service of princes, and unaccustomed to serve them, and not 
skilled in their service ; nor (289) will the King get any ad- 
vantage from mo, as he thinks concerning me. You, my Lord, 
are king of beasts, and acquainted with every species among 
30 them. There must be some among them who will bo suited to 
your service, and fitted for your affairs. If you command theso, 
they will obey, and every one of them will strive for your 
service. And if you select many from them, every one of 
them will strive on his own account to show tho excellence of 
35 his service. 

The king. Cease these words, for I will never leave you. 

The jackal. Only two kinds of men can do a king's business, 
and I am not one of them. Either he must be a wicked, 
deceitful, and crafty man who knows how to steal and eat. 
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and give many others to eat, lest they inform against him 
and divulge his lies, and saves himself from their bad will by 
Winding their eyes with bribery. Or he must be a humble 
simple man whom no one envies. And he who draws near to a 
king should rid himself of avarice, and remove far from lying. 5 
If lie cannot (do so), he will not succeed. And he cannot be 
with kings when two disadvantages combine against him. 
One of them is the enmity which he gets with many, when he 
debars them from the king's delights. The other is the wrath 
of magnates, and the terror and fear that dominates him ; for 10 
he knows not when a flood of anger may burst upon him, (290) 
nnd his life perish in a moment. 

The king. Away with all the anxieties which you have 
enumerated, because I will never believe a word which any 
adversary may say against you. And as far as I can, I will 15 
avoid showing you a vexed or angry face, but on the contraiy 
will exalt your seat, make you sit at the head of all your fellows, 
and not debar you from anything. 

The jackal. I am grateful to God and the king. But one 
petition I make of him, namely that he will leave me to finish 20 
my days as I am. For I have herbs to eat and water from the 
Pool to drink, and serve God with all my strength. I shall not faro 
badly in living thus, and thus ending the brief span of my life. 

The lion. There is no escape for you from my service, and 
you must not doubt concerning what I promise you, nor be 25 
in fear. 

The jackal. If the King will make a compact with me, and 
give me a. promise, nnd take him to witness the immortal 
Witness, and make an alliance with mo which envy cannot 
dissolve nor the wickedness of tale-bearers alter, that not one of 30 
ibo false accusers shall corrupt his mind, nor his hand pursue 
“Her bloodshed, until he has inado trial of what has come to his 
ears — if the King valiant in strength, will promise me this, 
then will I put the yoke of service on my shoulder, nnd strivo 
with all my might for the king’s interests, aided by heavenly 35 

strength. 

(291) The king. All these promises which you have men- 
tioned, you shall have, and I take God to witness concerning 
myself. 
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Then the king assigned him the stewanlship of his house, 
entrusted all his store-houses into his hands, and placed all 
his wealth under his seal ring, and he was trusted by him. 
And wisely di.l he rule over the king's household, and justly 
5 and quietly did he command all his army. And all his affairs 
progressed and advanced, because they were managed in the 
fear of God. The king was very pleased with him, and every 
day advanced him a step higher, and put some new honour upon 
him, and the king did nothing except by his advice, and nono of 
1° his secrets were concealed from him. When the envious saw 
all these things, their thoughts were troubled and their hearts 
disturbed, and they began to dig a pit and lay snares for him. 

Failing to move his honesty, because he had cleansed him- 
self from all avarice, they laid plans for him, and incited against 
IS him many of the king’s friends and of the soldiery to calumniate 
him, and corrupt the king's opinion about him. And a great 
synod or mighty gathering assembled together, and they made 
plans among themselves, and weaved threads of deceit 

Now one day, the fat flesh of some animal was placed before 
so the king, (292) who ate of it with relish. And ho directed the 
jackal to reserve some of it for his supper ; so the jackal went 
and gavo the piece of flesh into the keeping of the chief cook. 
And those envious men gathered together, nnd made a plan 
and forged a plot with the king's head cook; and they gave 
aj him money, and took the flesh, and sent and hid it in the 
jackal's house, the jackal being unaware of it. When the lion 
wished to sup, they sought for the flesh, but could not find it. 
And the thing was grievous to the king, who said : ‘ If such 
is the caso with this wretched piece of flesh that I entrusted 
30 to him, how is it with other things ?' For the jackal was not 
there at the time. 

And they mine nnd gnthered together, nnd donlt deceit- 
fully nnd digged this pit, .eying: 'Wherefore do me see the 
victorious ting ngilnted „„| hu taUr 

35 And they nU hegnn to ay, '0 victorious King, the obligntion 
mhicl. he. upon u. toivnrd. yon i* too great to be diechorgod, 
nnd your menu nro inetfnble. Everything which gi,,. the 
King entiefnction i. kuded by ns, „d whntevor disturbs hie 
mind ie hnteful in our eyes Now »c see that the victorious 
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King is agitated, and his forces troubled and alarmed, on ac- 
count of a thing which is very slight in one way, but very grie- 
vous in another; slight on account of its triviality, but grievous, 
because he who was entrusted with the King’s treasures (293), 
and in whose hand all his wealth had been placed, lusted after 5 
this little and - - - thing. How then can he manage other 
things that are greater than these?’ 

Some of them said: ‘We hear that the jackal has taken this 
flesh to his own house.’ Others said: ‘Do not be sure of this, 
Until you have tested tire end of the matter, nor act hastily and 10 
fl° an injustice.' Others said : ‘ If this flesh is found in the 
jackal's house, then everything that they say about him is 
true.’ Others said: ‘Let no man be certain that his opinion 
! 8 right, because sometimes it happens that an opinion 

18 proved false.’ Others said: ‘And how can he bo by 15 

these things, who has ensnared the heart of a prince by 
fraud and lying and a false garb?’ Others said: ‘Wo have 
known this fellow's deceitfulness and trickery ever since 
the day when ho began to say: “I never eat flesh, for I am 
an ascetic.” By these means he has ensnared the king's heart.’ 20 
Others said: ‘If this hermit has done these things, it calls for 
wonder and astonishment; for (then) not a man in the world 


•nay any more be considered sincere, nor is a single human 
being worthy of confidence.’ Others said: 'If this flesh is really 
found in the jackal’s house, then all the disparaging things 25 
which they say about him are true, and this fellow is proved an 
unbeliever in God, because he has not repaid His goodness, ob- 
served justice, or walked in uprightness, or - - - to stand by the 
rights of the valiant king, who lifted up (294) tho low follow to 
be steward over all his property, and committed all his goods 30 
and store-houses into his hands.’ Others said: ‘All of you our 
brethren are upright. Every one of you has discharged his obli- 
gations to the king, and every one of you has well shown his love 
to the king, and not withheld any of his dues. But now if this 
flesh is sought for in the jackal’s house and found there, the 35 
truth of everything that they say about him is mado manifest.’ 
Others said: ‘If you wish that his house be searched, let it be 
done quickly, lest he think of some stratagem, and hide it some- 
where else.’ Others said: ‘The fellow only dared to do this, 
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becauso the king had confidence in his sound counsels with 
which he ensnares the king's heart, so that he will neglect to 
punish him.’ Others said: 'This offence is not like other offences 
the authors of which ought to be pardoned ; because this person 
5 had the nourishment of many put into his hands, and if in this 
little trifling thing he be found false and faithless, then how was 
he with other things?’ 

When they had continued this conversation a long time, the 
lion became troubled and angry, sent in hot haste, and sum- 
10 moned the jackal into his presence, and asked him, saying: 
‘Where is the flesh with which I charged you?' The jackal an- 
swered: ‘I gave it into the keeping of such-and-such a man, the 
chief cook.’ 

Now this chief cook, being one of those who had agreed upon 
«5 the jackal’s destruction, wronged that he was, denied, saying: 
■You did not give me anything.’ 

And the lion’s mind was troubled, ( 295 ) and he commanded 
that the jackal's house should be searched. A number of men 
went immediately, sought for the flesh, and found it hidden 
20 where it had been placed by those deceitful tale-bearers. They 
brought it, and placed it before the king. 

Then a certain wolf who had not spoken along with those 
evil men who had calumniated him in wickedness, approached 
the lion. But, though he concealed the fact, he was notwith- 
25 standing a companion of theirs. And he said to the king, while 
making it appear by a false countenance that he was a friend 
of the jackal, and not of those who bore false witness: ‘My Lord 
the King, every one who is found with food, whether he be friend 
or stranger, and whose theft is thus clearly manifested, shoidd 
30 not be suffered to live, but should speedily perish, lest he incite 
numbers of others to do this evil thing which has been done in 
the King’s house. For, when the multitude hear about this 
upright steward, in whose hands was placed all this treasure, 
that he has polluted himself with this little thing, then will 
35 many (others) be infected, and many will do such evil as this in 
the King's camp.’ 

Then the king became angry, and ordered the jackal to be 
taken out from his presence in disgrace and shame, and to be 
strictly guarded. And they took him out ashamed and amazed 
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a t this thing; blit he was too abashed to say a single word of 
defence for himself. 

Then the king sent to him one of those who were present, 
to question him; ( 296 ) but that messenger of accursed life came 
and returned to the king a false answer which had not been 5 
given to him. 

[The lion, being angry at it, commanded that the jackal 
should be put to death. 

But the lion’s mother, knowing that he had acted hastily 
concerning him, sent word to those who had been ordered to kill io 
him, bidding them wait. Then she went in to her son, and said: 
My son, for what offence have you ordered the jackal to be put 
to death?’ So ho told her about the matter. She replied: ‘My 
son, you have been too hasty. The wise man guards against 
re gret by avoiding haste, and by patience. For a hasty person 15 
continually reaps the fruits of repentance, by reason of weakness 
of mind. No one is more in need of firmness and patience than 
a king. A woman needs her husband ; a child, his father ; a 
Pupil, his teacher; an nrmy, its general; an ascetic, his religion; 
the people need kings ; kings need piety; piety requires under- 20 
standing; understanding requires patience and deliberation; and 
the chief of all is caution. Now for a king the most important 
Precaution is that he know his companions, assign to them 
stations suited to their different characters, and watch carefully 
between each man and his fellow; for if one of them finds means 25 
to destroy another, he does so. Now, having tried the jackal 
and tested his disposition, good-faith, and virtue, you used to 
praise him continually, being pleased with him. The King 
°ught not to accuse him of treachery, after having been pleased 
w *th him, and confided in him. Ever since he came, even till 30 
uow, no deceit has been found in him; on the contrary, (only) 

purity and piety.] like this stain which they put upon 

nm by these accusations. Because your intelligence should 
u°t lead you to make such accusations as these against an 
intelligent and deep-thinking person, high-minded and of 35 
enlightened discernment, clear in knowledge and remote from 
avarice. For he was chosen and taken from a feeble estate and 
exalted from a humble condition, and admitted to friendship 
y the King, and his rank has been exalted, and his ser- 
if. F. 13 
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vices extolled, and abundant honour has been put upon him. 
That he should dare to disgrace himself by this small and con- 
temptible offence, neither pleasant to God nor bringing temporal 
wealth, but only a mouthful of food which in one hour disap- 
5 pears and is consumed, that he should bring himself to such 
disgrace as this, I do not believe. Especially so, because many 
have testified concerning him that for a long time he has not 
partaken of flesh for food. It is necessaiy, O my son, that you 
should make this investigation in your own person, lest perhaps 
io they have recourse to deceit, incline to bribery, or be guilty of 
partiality, and put away the fear of God from before them and 
change the truth into lies, and judicial sentence be precipitated, 
and an innocent man perish from among us, and bequeath 
dismay and sighing ; resembling wine which is tried (297), and 
«S its pleasantness and wholesome smell and clear colour recog- 
nized: because sometimes it gives a smell while its taste is 
insipid, and sometimes its colour is clear while its smell is foul. 
Just as a man who, having a disease in his eyes called ' sebel,’ 
tliinks that a piece of hair is in his eyes, while to every one 
zo else he seems [a fool ; or as n simpleton who sees] the bright 
reflection of stars at night-time, for the silly, ignorant fellow 
thinks it to be the shining of fire, but when he comes near it 
and finds that it is nothing, then he knows that he has made 
a great mistake. O my son, your Wisdom must try this 
25 matter yourself, and see with your intelligence and with your 
mind’s eye this mire which has been daubed on this pure and 
innocent man by the many accusations of these insolent men. 

And since he does not eat flesh 

investigate well and search into his affair carefully, examino 
30 intelligently, and persevere in your efforts patiently; because 
the foolish among men envy the wiso, the dissolute hate the 
abstemious, the lawless abuse ascetics, cowards find fault with 
the valiant, (298) educated men and teachers aro envied by tho 
ignorant, tho good are insulted by the bad, and the knowing 
35 are disparaged by the unlearned. For perchance when the case 
of this poor man is searched into, he may be found innocent 
and pure, and his accusers may find themselves disappointed. 
For perhaps they sent this piece of flesh and put it iu his house, 
and these audacious men calumniated him with this talk which 
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tliey have uttered against him, through envy. Now this fruit 
Of envy is implanted in every race, whether beasts or fowls or 
cattle or the whole race of birds. For when a bird has caught 
Prey, a multitude of other birds will gather against her; and 
in the same way, when a dog finds a sinew or a bone, other 5 
dogs, his companions, gather together against him. Besides, 
since these men havo been dismissed from the King's service' 
and removed from his affairs, because of the evil of their deeds 
and their gluttony, while this ascetic has been found pure and 
sincere, they have invented these things, and wrought deceit- 10 
11% against this man. It was not to please you that all these 
men gathered together, but every one of them wished to ac- 
complish his own desire, and every one of them wished to seize 
and longed to take the rank of steward for himself. But see, 
my son and beloved of my soul, what advantages you reaped is 
mom the person whom you chose for the distribution of your 
good things, and how satisfied was your illustrious soul with all 
ms ways. So hold fust to him, and let not tho desire of others 
for his destruction bo satisfied. For ho who satisfies others 
(299) while ho hurts himself, brings upon himself not one but 20 
many distresses. One of them is tho loss of an honest man. 
Another is a great sin by shedding the blood of on innocent 
man. Another is that you will deprive yourself of good ser- 
Va nts, and sincero subjects, and wise stewards, and excellent 
and praiseworthy men. And this man who nourished your 25 
roops, and gave salaries to all your men-servants and maid- 
rervants, was unjust to none of them, nor compelled one of them, 
jmr injured anything in your store-house, but on the contrary, 
m his hands your goods became plentiful, and your possessions 
were preserved undiminished. Injustice he did to no man, nor 30 
offered a bribo to any one, on account of his integrity; but 
, le8e sinners havo planned theso stratagems and spun theso 
reads of trickery and accused him falsely, while God forbid 
*mt he should be accused.’ 

The king, on hearing theso things from his mother, began 35 
turn over the matter in his mind, and commanded that tho 

K S * I0U *^ l>0 kept alive - And he said to his mother: 

blessed mother and distinguished for noble character, I do 
not doubt concerning your words nor deny their sincerity, nor 
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am I inclined to do anything else, but shall abide therein ; be- 
cause I have tried all your ways, and found them like tried gold, 
whose purity shines forth.' 

While conversing thus with his mother, he commanded that 
5 the jackal should come before him. The jackal, on hearing the 
king say this, ( 300 ) opened bis mouth boldly, and said : ' O 
King valiant in strength, you have been in a great hurry to 
destroy your servant. Nor have you acted towards me as 
nature demands and the book directs. For nature testifies to 
io the injustice done me ; for how should I lust after a piece of 
flesh which is small in appearance and trifling in value ? For 
I am not even in the habit of eating it ; and especially (it is 
improbable) since I was directed by the King to take charge of 
it Did I then leave the King's treasure and wealth, without 
15 stealing of it, and care to steal this trifling miserable thing? 
But know, O King, that the book directs that witnesses who 
give witness of their own accord, though the judge has not 
asked them, nor the slandered persons caused them to give 
evidence on their behalf — concerning these the book directs 
20 that their testimonies are not to be received. I have many 
more things against the King, but now is not the time for me 
to tell them, because my mind is sore troubled at the change 
that I have seen on the King's part. But to understand this 
thing, if the victorious King likes, is very easy. 

25 The king. And how is it possible (to do so) ? 

The jackal. Let the King call one of these my accusers by 
himself, and say to him : " 1 am persuaded that you are the 
most upright of all these men, and I am about to make you my 
secretary if you will show me the true facts of this case. And 
30 1 will make a compact with you that I will not do any harm 
( 301 ) to the man who has done this thing.” On hearing the 
truth from him, make a show of gratitude to him for a time, 
and let his honour be distinguished. Then call a second one, 
and coax him by the same and similar words, so that you may 
35 hear the truth from two or three persons, when it will be easy 
for you to find out the whole of this affair. • After that, do as 
your pure eyes may see fit. It was fitting, 0 victorious King, 
that I should wonder at these things, (namely) how all these 
persons conspired to speak against me, and how you believed 
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their words ; since you have not found in me a single deficiency, 
nor even for a single day havo you or any other person seen me 
eating flesh. Nor was it by day that I used to take food ; but 
alone in the dead of night, like a wayfarer, did I partake of it. 
And I hope that He for whose sake I have borne these burdens, 5 
and for whose pleasure I have endured these toils and labours, 
will not conceal from you the truth about mo, but will speedily 
jnake manifest to you, and to all your companions with you, the 
mtegrity of my conduct towards you and the honesty of my 
dealings with you. |0 

The king, on hearing these things, was sore distressed, as 
'veil as pleased. He was distressed, because the jackal had reviled 
. want of wisdom, denounced by bis words his lack of educa- 
tion, and abused the scantiness of his knowledge. Then ho was 
glnd, for ho had opened to him a door by which he could obtain 15 
what ho sought for. Then the king summoned one of them, 
an old man, ancient of days and honourable, and said to him as 
the jackal (302) had already put into his mouth (to say), adding 
other words besides. And tho person, whoever he was, on hear- 
l "g (what he said), inclined to the truth and confessed his 20 
offence, and that of all his companions; since he heard the 
king say that any man who was knocking at death’s door and 
whose last days had come, when the gray hairs showed them- 
selves upon him, [ought to tell the truth]; and besides ho 
Wished to get tho presents which the king had promised to him, 25 
a nd the office which ho was to entrust into his hand. The king, 
on hearing him say these things, honoured and magnified him for 
a time. And it came to the ears of his companions that he 
had been magnified in this way, because ho had spoken the 
truth. And the king sent and summoned another. In this 30 
manner he entrapped them, so that they confessed to tho truth, 
and absolved tho poor jackal from blame. So these audacious 
men bemired their own persons and accused themselves. 

When this matter had been made public, the lion's mother 
said to her son : 'O my son, blessed be God who has restrained 35 
y°u, O beloved of my soul and staff of my old ago, from the 
8 icdding of innocent blood, and delivered you from (inflicting) 
unjust punishment, and has not distressed both you and me with 
le 1° 8S °f an upright and innocent steward. Now, as for these 
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lying, crafty, and audacious fellows, do not observe the compact 
with them, nor the promise to them, nor let them live any 
longer. For they are liars, children of a lying father and 
wicked calumniator; because peace is not observed by them, nor 
5 love established with them. For (303) they have grieved the 
King’s mind and disturbed his thoughts, troubled all his friends, 
and invented deceit and set traps. May God bring down their 
iniquity on their own heads. And now exert yourself diligently, 
O my son, that this zealous and injured stewar 1 may return to 
io his office, pure that he is and without stain, and that the work 
of the stewardship may be committed to his hands. Bo not 
ashamed or afraid because of the wrath which enflamed you on 
his account, or because of the punishment which you decreed 
upon him. For thus it happens to kings, that when they put 
15 abundant honour upon men who for a time have been rebuked 
by them, they arc honoured by all with whom they come in 
contact. Much advantage too do those derive for themselves 
who for a time are removed from the height of their dignity, so 
that they may not look at the eminence of it and become 
20 unrestrained and fall through pride into the snare of Satan, and 
depart altogether from the fold of humility. Besides all this, 
the jackal is intelligent and subtle in knowledge, and anger 
will not overcome him, nor will pride over his victory cause 
him to leave your fold, or bo disobedient to your commnnds, or 
25 disdain to serve you. Nor do I think that his good character 
will bo affected by these restraints which you have put upon 
him for a short time. But shun, O beloved of my soul, those 
who have not feared the retribution of justice, nor been afraid 
of disgrace, nor terrified at (304) the punishment and torment 
30 reserved for the wicked. And repulse from you those who 
are stricken with avarice and noted for greed, and enslaved 
by drink, who speak with double tongues, whoso god is their 
belly, who eat gluttonously and drink deeply, who engage in 
amassing wealth unjustly and fill their storehouses with bribes 
35 who signify wickedness with their eyes shamefully, and give 
counsel deceitfully. Draw near to you, 0 my son, and put in 
charge of your storehouses, those who ore satisfied with their 
pay, who drink water out of one fountain, who sleep on one 
bed who speak with one tongue, who are ashamed to wink 
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With the eyes, who are for from evil, who never slander, 
who love peace with all, who live together in perpetual 
harmony.' 

When the king heard these words from his mother, he knew 
that the jackal had been found innocent and pure and spotless, 5 
and come out of the furnace of trial like pure gold. And he 
sent for the jackal and caused him to stand before him, and 
began to apologise for what he had done, and raised him to an 
exalted position, and honoured him in the presence of all with 
prudent and gentle converse, saying to him : ‘Know, O brother, 10 
that this thing has magnified you exceedingly in my eyes, ( 305 ) 
and the honour which I am about to place upon you is un- 
equalled by anything ; in a word, I will magnify your seat above 
all my courtiers, give you dominion over all that hate you, and 
entrust you with all my house. So continue in your steward- 15 
ship, and undertake all your duties as in the former days.’ 

Whereupon the jackal made obeisance before the king, and 
said to him : ‘ 0 King live for ever ! I have something to say to 
you, my Lord tho King : hear it from me, and shrink not from 
!t, nor be angry at it. Though it bo a little grievous, yet do 20 
not disdain it; because a man ought to listen to tho defence 
which his fellow makes for himself. For you too, O victorious 
King, through your goodness and greatness, purity of heart, 
enlightened discernment, and sincere loye, thought me just and 
for from iniquity. These things have taken place without any 23 
change of kindness on your part. For they were clearly de- 
picted before my eyes, when I was found to bo righteous and a 
lover of righteousness, in this age which is destitute of just 
men, deprived of the upright, and void of the god-fearing, (an 

“go) in which Kings aro swallowed up with iniquity, - - 30 

' — — — have left off caring for their subjects, 

froo ly indulged in fleshly lusts, and corrupted their purity by 
their lasciviousness. In their case is indeed come to pass ( 306 ) 
that which was spoken: ‘That which dieth let it die, and thnt 
which perisheth let it perish, and let that which is left eat the 3 5 
flesh of the rest.' When this character is found in kings, all 
who follow after them are corrupted: and if with difficulty 
thero be found one person who delights in the fear of God 
he spends the days of his life without pleasure, for many are 
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his enemies and his adversaries abound, they set many traps for 
him, and utter lies ugainst him and speak falsehoods about 
him, for they are all smitten with [envy]. And when the 
victorious King had forced me against my will, I inclined to 
S him the shoulder of obedience, after that he had considered 
and tried me, and knew all my ways, how that for a long time 
past I had loved to live alone and fed on herbs out of all the 
good things of God. Therefore your Majesty was weak and 
your discernment feeble, that you should be false to your 
10 promises and put away your pleasantness for the bite of a 
wretched gnat ; since I had mado no breach in your kingdom, 
nor despoiled your treasury, but through some miserable in- 
significant thing, pierced my feeble body with sharp arrows and 
barbs smeared with deadly ]>oison. But this was not your 
IS doing, 0 King, but of the children of this your generation who 
have been put in charge of your service, who eat and give 
others to eat, whose lovers and false witnesses are more 
numerous than they who abuse and oppose them (307). If, 

O king, I had eaten of your wealth and given others to eat, 

20 and squandered your possessions and wasted your goods, I too 
should have had many friends and many to praise me to you. 

But becauso I observed righteousness and feared the judgment 
of the Highost, aud stood in awe of the punishment of hell, I 
performed my duty to the King throughout my conduct, nnd 
25 discharged obligations, and departed from earthly friends who | 
pursue (only) after things which will advantage them, and relin- 
quished pleasures, nnd enst behind my back the praise of the 
multitude. Yet in one instant I lost my life, nnd by one foul 
mouthful I disgraced my good name; though I was not punished 
30 or chastised, except through the scorching wind (of calumny) 
which has been roused, and only through the viper of envy 
was sentence of death [passed] upon me. But God, whom I 
have served in sincerity nnd whose commandments I have kept 
according to my strength, has not neglected me, but has 
35 chosen to show that there are fruits of peace and a good end for 
him who practises righteousness, and that a man cannot be 
robbed of the reward of his labour. And though the good and 
bad alike shall receive their recompense in the world to come, 
yet here too, before the eyes of mnny, is their innocence made 
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manifest. And now, 0 victorious King, my mind is troubled. 
These promises of yours, like the former ones, are not worthy of 
trust; because I served before the King in righteousness and 
honesty, and was never accused of stealing from him jacinths or 
emeralds, or gold and silver, to enrich myself with them, (308) 5 
and thus did I continually abase myself, and relinquished all 
material good, [and yet you believed the slander against me]. 
Add to this that the whole nature of created things is subject 
to change, and that evil desire is implanted in them, and that 
they are liable to aberration. Perhaps they have been over- 10 
come of desire and partaken of that foul piece of meat which, 
immediately it passes from the teeth, dissolves and turns into 
dung. So deal kindly with these men, for that perhaps they 

wore overcome by the force of nature, but not overcome 

What too profits it to approach the king ? For it 15 
has been said by the wisest of the wise : 




And now, O King, wash your hands of mo, and abolish from 
your mind the idea that I am going to serve you. Considering 
too all that has been heard throughout your camp to the effect 20 
that such and such a one, the steward, has been accused of so 
and so many things, been dismissed from his employment, and 
condemned to death, how can ho return afresh to his steward- 
ship ? These things would cause many to mock and deride you, 
saying, ‘Wherefore was the king so hasty; and wherefore did 25 
he investigate concerning the steward, and how could he submit 
to disgrace, since ho has become a laughingstock throughout 
the king’s - - - - ? If he goes back to this fellow, he is devoid 
of intelligence, and must be considered destitute of education.’ 
Now may the King, and his friends and companions, have 30 
abundant peace concerning his stewardship, even as he believed 
their words.’ 

The king. How excellent is all that you have said, but 
hard to listen to, and grievous to those who hear (you). (309) 
But I must needs bear them, because we have sinned against 35 
• you. 

The jackal. My Lord the King, let not the truth be 
grievous to you, and bo not offended at straightforwardness, nor 
let lying speech rejoice your heart, nor calumny gladden your 
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mmd. Think not that I have dared to say these things to 
the victorious King through ignorance or pride or fear; but it 
was on account of two things that I said these things. One of 
them is that if a man, on being falsely accused or wronged. 
S speaks the truth before the world, and his good character is tried 
and found genuine, many will love honesty, and depart from 
iniquity I sought too that no anger should remain in the 
heart of him who had been accused formerly, and that ho should 
declare his whole mind, so that he should not say (afterwards) • 
'o ‘ Thus I was treated, and thus I ought to have spoken,’ and 
some hatred remain in his heart and a lingering spite. Then, 
[ifj the King gets angry at what he has heard, and orders cither 
that he lie put to death or chastised, every one will know that 
it was for the defence which he made for himself that ho was 
15 chastised or put to death, and not because he committed an 
offence and was ashamed and unable to open his mouth and 
say a word for himself. But in spite of all this, I do [notl 
quite despair of your kindness, nor do I think you altogether 
so devoid of justice as to rofuso to listen to truthful words, 
ao though they bo a little grievous, for in the end thoy will bear 
fruits of peace. Pray, my Lord, bo not offended at them. 

The king. Have I not inclined my gaze upon you with 
gentleness, and listened to the defence, ( 310 ) and borne the 
grievousness of your words, and hastened to act in accordance 
25 with them 1 

The jackal. By the king I have been condemned to death 
but through his blessed mother do I faintly hope for life. 

The king. Did you not say that when a man confesses his 
fault and acknowledges his offence, his confession should bo 
30 accepted of him ? Then how is it that after we have acknow- 
ledged your integrity, and made confession before you like a 
guilty one, you do not accept it of me, but your mind keens 
brooding over it? Do not speak excellently without acting 
excellently; because it has been said that ho who acts first and 
35 [then] teaches is called great 

The jackal. I have not said these things, O my Lord the 
King, in order to show the King that he has acted badly towards 
me, and commanded unjustly concerning me ; because I am the 
king’s servant, and if I live, it is for him that I live, and if I 


die, it is to him that I am lost. Nay, but I wished to make 
the King and all his companions see how serious is the matter 
of liars, that they may remove the talebearers from his court, 
and that he may purge his army of all froward men ; for I 
doubt not that they will now find the door open whereby false 5 
accusers may approach the victorious King and corrupt his 
mind. 

The king. But how can they now dare to do so ? 

The jackal. They can now say : ‘Because the jackal’s mind 

is corrupted by the accusation which we made against him, and 10 
by that with which the King charged him, he thus uttered ( 311 ) 
words fraught with offence and enmity and destruction.’ 

The king. To-day you are no longer accounted by me as 
one of those against whom I would accept what men say, now 
that the fact of your righteousness has been demonstrated in 15 
the furnace of trial, but are like tried gold and stainless pearls 
and spotless jacinths. Now let no thought occur to you which 
may corrupt your mind, but decide to remain with us, abide 
in your office and return to your employment : believe what we 
say and trust to our promises : and wash away this filth from 20 
your heart, even as it is washed away from mine. 

And the king caused proclamation to be made in his camp 
that the steward had been found pure and upright aud spot- 
less. He returned also to his stewardship, and was honoured by 
all his fellows. 2? 


The story of the lion and the jackal is ended. 
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THE STORY OF THE TRAVELLER AND THE 
GOLDSMITH. 



The king. I have heard what [you have narrated,] and ex- 
cellently and well do your words agree and suit Now show 
5 me to whom out of the whole number of men ought the king 
to do a benefit 

The philosopher. It is excellent for kings to do benefits to 
every man, and right that all should have enjoyment from their 
wealth, but it is not right that they should have confidence in 
10 every one. (312) Especially should benefits be conferred upon 
him who is grateful for what is done to him. And they should 
not consider their near friends and intimates only : or the rich 
and powerful, without putting them into the furnace of trial ; 
nor again the weak and needy whose case has not been searcher! 
1 5 into, nor their character and disposition tested, lost in spite of 
their weakness they bo perverse and froward, even crafty and 
crooked in their ways ; but both sides should first be tested, the 
rich as well as the poor, both the mighty and the weak. And 
he among them who is found to be a fearer of God, his mouth 
20 full of gratitude, his mind clear of iniquity, and his soul free 

from avarice and remote from greed 

and then let everyone of tliem bo done to him, and let him be 
rewarded ns the innocence of his conduct and the integrity of 
his ways dictate. For a skilful physician, in giving directions 
25 for the sick, or prescribing medicine for the wounded, does not 
merely look at their exteriors, but feels the pulse and looks at 
the water every day, and then looks at their faces, as to whether 
they are downcast or cheerful, and treats them accordingly with 
medicine suitable for their complaints. And if there be found 
30 a man who is destitute of the wealth of this passing fleeting 
world, but rich in God and wise in spiritual things (313) and 
perfect in all those things which are exalted, he ought to be 
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befriended by the king, and honoured by him and magnified ; 
lest he have need of him, and when he wants him, he be not at 
band. Among beasts too and birds and fowls there are some 
who ought to be so kept ; for there is no avoiding the events 
which happen and the things which occur and the necessities 5 
which affect (us), and sometimes it happens that there is fear of 
human beings, and a man has recourse to animals ; as when a 
man has found a weasel and kept it in his house, or a young 
hawk and carries it on his hand, [and when it has caught any- 
thing, he profits by it and gives it him to eat of it. And it has i° 
been said that an intelligent man ought not to despise any one, 
whether small or great, man or beast ; but that he should first 
test them, and (then) net towards them according to what he 
finds in them. This is illustrated by a fable which one of the 
wise has related.] 15 

The king. And what is it ? 

The teacher. Some men dug a pit in which to catch ani- 
mals, and it chanced that a certain goldsmith passed by, and 
fell into it. And [a tiger] passed by, and fell into the pit. An 
ape also passed by, and a snake, and they in like manner fell in. 20 
It chanced that a certain traveller passed by; and seeing 
them, he had pity on them, saying within himself: 'Nothing 
will bring mo so near to God as to draw up these unfortunates 
out of this pit into which they are sunk. Especially ought I to 
draw up this man who is cast among these beasts. So he took 25 
a rope and threw it down, [and the ape took hold of it and was 
drawn up. And he threw it down again], and the tiger took 
hold of it and was drawn up. He threw it down again, and the 
snake took hold of it and was drawn up. Whereupon, these 
animals began to thank ( 314 ) the traveller, and said to him : 30 
‘Do not draw up the man out of this pit, because there is 
nothing in all creation worse than he.’ But he did not take 
their advice, for he was sorry for him. When he had thrown him 
the rope and drawn him up by it, each one of them said to him : 

‘ How can I show you gratitude for this your solicitude on our 35 
behalf?’ And the animals said: ‘Wo live in such and such a 
district, and should occasion call you to our neighbourhood, we 
"dll discharge the duty that lies upon us.’ And they left, and 
departed from him. Then the goldsmith too said to him : ‘ I 
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dwell in this town, and if you come to us, I will render you the 
reward which you deserve, and not be ungrateful for your kind- 
ness to us.’ And the man too departed from him. After some 
time it happened that the traveller passed through that dis- 
5 trict ; and the ape met him and received him gladly, and went 
to the mountain and brought of all the fruits of the trees that 
were there, and placed them before him, and he ate of them 
and thanked him. 

And he departed from the ape, and after traversing a short 
10 distance, he saw the tiger, who received him gladly and said 
to him : ‘ Blessed is your coming ! I do not possess anything, 
but wait for me here a little while, and I will manage to 
repay what I owe you.’ So he went to the king’s daughter 
and killed her, and took her trinkets, and brought (315) them 
i$ to the traveller, saying: ‘Take these, wherewith to supply your 
needs.’ But the traveller knew not whence he had brought 
them. 

Straightway the traveller said within himself : * If these who 
are but dumb animals have discharged their obligations so well, 
20 how then ought a human being to repay them ? I will arise and 
go to the goldsmith and deliver these trinkets into his hands, 
and he shall sell them and give some of their price to the 
poor and take a little for himself, and I will take a little and 
get relief from my poverty.’ So he arose and went to the 
25 goldsmith’s house. When he saw him, he received him gladly, 
especially when he beheld the gold (which he had) with him. 
And the goldsmith, recognising the gold as belonging to the 
king's daughter, took it and went to the king's gate, and said 
to the porter : * I have some business with the king, which will 
3° advantage him.’ So the porter went in to the king hastily, 
and let him know. And he admitted him to the king. The 
goldsmith showed him the gold belonging to his daughter, 
saying: ‘ The man who killed your daughter and took this gold 
from her, is staying with me.' The king commanded, and they 
35 brought the traveller. When he saw him and saw his daugh- 
ter s gold, he commanded that he should be scourged and taken 
all round the city, with a herald in front of him proclaiming 
and saying: 'This is the man who killed the king's daughter!' 
and then crucified. When they had done so to him, and had 
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crucified him, he began to weep and say to himself: 'If (316) 

I had hearkened to the advice of those animals, and left this 
man in the pit, this evil had not befallen me.’ The snake, 
hearing his voice, came out of his hole. And when he saw 
him hanging on a cross, it grieved him exceedingly. And he 5 
devised means for his deliverance, and crept little [by little], and 
stung the king’s son. The king, hearing of it, assembled the 
enchanters and wizards ; and they divined, but he was not pro- 
fited a whit, but his pain became worse. And it was revealed 
to the king's son in a dream that if this traveller did not come 10 
and put his hand on his wound, he would not be cured ; be- 
cause that this traveller had been unjustly condemned. The 
king, on hearing it, commanded, and they took him down from 
the cross, and he said to him : ‘ I wish you to tell me your cir- 
cumstances, and to give me nn account of yourself, and (tell me) 15 
why you came to this city.’ The traveller then told him his 
story from beginning to end. And the king said: ’Grant re- 
covery to my son from the bite of the snake, that everything 
you have said may be confirmed.' The traveller, not knowing 
what to say to him, lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said : ‘O 20 
Lord God, if I have told the truth to the king, without falsi- 
fying any thing, grant recovery to this boy, and let the king 
and those present know that I have told the truth.’ Imme- 
diately the boy was cured of the snake’s bite. And the king 
and all who were with him wondered. And the king com- 25 
nianded, and they honoured the traveller, and gave him great 
presents. He also commanded concerning the goldsmith, and 
they scourged him (317) severely, and afterwards crucified him 
justly ; because that dumb animals had paid what they owed 
and discharged obligations, while a rational human being had 30 
been ungrateful and false. 


The story of the traveller and the goldsmith is ended. 
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THE STORY OF THE KINO’S 80N AND HIS 
COMPANIONS. 

The king. I have heard and understood how that a king 
ought to choose (some), and repulse (others) from him. Now 
5 tell me the reason why the position of a contentious foolish 
man may be exalted, and his honour distinguished, and his 
good things made plentiful, while the temporal affairs of a wise 
man, bold and God-fearing, may be impeded, and the evils 
which affect him may be many. 

10 The teacher. Just as a man does not see except with his 
eyes, nor hear except with his ears, so knowledge and wisdom 
cannot come except by intelligence and patience, and instruction 
from teacher. And some have said about this that these things 
are ordained by God and decreed [on] each man ------- 

IS those which are decreed of God vanquish a man's nature and 
overcome all things. Now it is related that four persons were 
in company, nnd wrote on the gate of a certain city (318) that 
perfection of beauty, and of strength, and of devices, is decreed 
by God. 

20 The king. How runs the story about them ? 

The teacher. It is related that a king's son, a merchant's 
son, a nobleman’s son of handsome appearance, and a husband- 
man’s son, set out upon a journey. And they were all weary 
with the fatigue of travelling, and in great distress and want. 

25 As they were going along together, the king’s son said to his 
companions: ‘All things are decreed by God upon men, whether 
wealth, or poverty, or other things which are similar to these.' 
The merchant's son said: ‘And wealth is gotten by intelligence.’ 
The one who was handsome and well-born said : ' Wealth is 

30 gotten through beauty.’ The husbandman's son said: ’Wealth 
is gotten by labour and toil.’ 
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They said to the husbandman’s son : ‘ Go in advance of us, 
and by your strength manage to get for us what will satisfy our 
hunger, because wo are very hungry and our soul is distressed.’ 

So the husbandman’s son went and entered the city, and asked 
wlmt ho could find to do there in order to satisfy the hunger 5 
of four persons. He was told that there was wood in tho 
neighbourhood, distant about a parasang's journey, and that 
lf a man went and fetched some of it, he could sell (it), and 
get food with the price of it. And tho husbandman went out 
to the place, which was distant from tho city about ten stadia, 10 
(319) and gathered wood, brought it to the market-place of 
the city, and sold it for half a zuz, with which ho bought 
wead and vegetables. These he brought to his companions. 
When they had eaten, he wrote on the gate of the city : ‘ Tho 
work of a whole dny has profited half a zuz.’ 1 5 

j The next day they said to the man of handsome appearance : 

‘ Manage to get for us what will bo of use to us.’ So he 
went and entered [the city], and sat in tho market-place, not 
knowing what to do. And there passed by him tho wife of 
a certain rich man who had goods and possessions. When 20 
the foolish woman saw him, she was captivated by his beauty, 
sent her handmaid after him, and brought him into her 
house. • * * And when she had given him all kinds of 
meats to eat and wines to drink, and perfumed him with divers 
perfumes, and it wore towards evening, he told her that he had 25 
companions who were expecting him. And she gave him five 
Hundred darics. And I10 went to his companions, and told 
them all that he had done, and wrote on the gate of the town : 
'Beauty has procured the delights of a whole day, and five 
hundred dinars (besides).’ 

On tho morrow they said to tho merchant’s son: ‘Go 
forth, and see what you can do with your trading.’ [So ho went 
off and entered tho town.] And he heard that a large ship had 
arrived from the ocean, laden with all kinds of merchandise. 
And tho merchants of tho town went out to buy tho goods 35 
With which it was laden. The merchant’s son, on seeing them, 
joined himself to them, without their knowing whence I10 was. 
When they reached the ship, they said (320) to one another: 

Bet us go back, and come (again) tomorrow, so that the 
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owner of the vessel may not ask too high a price.’ And the 
merchant's son bought all that was in it for an hundred thousand 
darics, and gave the owner his pledge. And the merchants, 
hearing (of it), came to the merchant's son, and gave him 
5 an hundred thousand dinars as profit, and took the ship. 
Then he went to his companions, and told them all that hail 
happened to him, and wrote on the gate of the city : ‘ The 
trading of a day has profited an hundred thousand dinars.’ 

The next day they said to the king's son : ‘Do you go forth, 
toand see what you can do.’ So ho weut forth and sat at the 
gate of the city. Now it happened that day that the king of 
the city died, without leaving behind him either son or brother 
to claim the kingdom. And as they carried the king's bier 
and brought it past the gate, this king's son did not move 
15 from his place or go away, and the report of the king's death 
did not move him, nor did he accompany the bier. One of 
those who were with the king’s bier came up to him and said : 
* Who are you, that you should be so bold as not to rise up 
from your place and accompany the king's bier?' But he 
20 made no answer. Tho other forthwith reviled him and drove 
him from the gate. But when they had put the king into the 
heart of the earth and were returning, he found him again 
sitting in the same place. So he seized him, saying: 'Did 
I not (321) command you not to sit here ?’ and sent him away 
25 and hail him bound in tho prison-house. Now wher they were 
assembled together to choose them a king, they could not find 
one person in all the palace who was fit for or could claim tho 
kingdom. As they were considering with one another, tho 
man who had bound the king's son said to them : * I Baw a 
30 certain young man, who did so and so many things; perhaps 
he would be suitable for this thing, and fit to reign over us.’ 
And he sent to the prison house and had him brought, and 
asked him to give an account of himself. Then ho related to 
them his whole story, and said : ‘I am the son of such and 
35 such a king, from such and such a city. When my father died, 
my younger brother robbed me of the kingdom and took it for 
himself, and I, fearing lest I should lose my life, left him every- 
thing and came here.’ When those present heard (this), they 
perceived that he had told them the truth, and they ngreed to 
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make the young man king over them. So they sent heralds 
to the public places of the city, and assembled all the magnates 
and nobles of the city, a great gathering, and made the youth 
king over them. Now they had a custom, when they set up 
a king over them, of mounting him on n certain celebrated 5 
elephant, and conducting him all round the town, while heralds 
proclaimed before him : ‘ This is the king of our country.’ 
And when he reached the gate, he saw what his companions 
had written on it. And the king commanded, [and they wrote :] 

‘ Labour and beauty and traffic and intelligence have not 10 
profited so much as that which God the Merciful has given, 
He who has brought mo (322) to this exalted position, and 
lifted up my horn, and raised my seat, and clothed me with the 
robe of royalty.’ 

Aud as he sat on his judgment-seat, he sent for his com- is 
pauions and called them to him, and enriched them with many 
presents, and said to his courtiers: 'These are my companions, 
each of whom placed his confidence in some one thing. One 
relied on his strength, and one on the beauty of his appearance, 
and one on his intelligence. I, lonely one, despaired of happiness, 20 
and after that my brother wronged me and robbed me of the 
kingdom which had fallen to my lot, I believed that I should 
Pass all my life in misfortuno and distress. But God in his 
mercy did not neglect me, but in his goodness decreed for mo 
this kingdom; because I know that there are men in this place 25 
who are better instructed and more intelligent than I, and more 
fitted for this thing. However, things are not gained by 
strength, or by beauty, or by intelligence. I now render thanks 
to God and to you, 0 nobles and sons of honoured lineage, that 
this has seemed good in your eyes, and that you have not dis- 30 
liked me for being a stranger.’ 

When he had spoken these words, there arose a traveller in 
the midst of the assembly, and said to him before nil present: '0 
King, you have spoken excellently and intelligently, and inter- 
preted aright, and have been grateful to God wisely. Now, our 35 
joy in you is increased, and our spirit is uplifted (323) through 
your reigning over us, because we know that you have observed 
right and told the truth. On account of this, God [has] rightly 
[taken pity] upon you, and rewnnled you as you deserved. There 
U-2 
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is no man whose fortune is so good and to whom we ought to 
render such kindness as you, nor whose joy should be so abun- 
dant as yours. Lo, God has fulfilled to us through you all our 
desire, and we render thanks to him who made you king over 
5 us. May our Lord establish the sceptre of your kingdom, and 
terrify with your sword all the enemies of the truth, aud may 
your right-hand overtake all that hate you.’ 

When he had done speaking, auother traveller rose up in the 
midst, and opened his mouth, and glorified God, and [rendered] 
10 thanks, saying: “Hear from me, O glorious King, two words; for 
they are very wonderful, and will incite every roan to do right 
things. [When] I was a youth, I joined myself to a great and 
renowned man. who was rich in all temporal things; and I 
served him with all my strength, in all integrity. One day, 1 
15 considered and said to myself: ‘Lo, my days are spent in idle- 
ness, nnd I am employed in doing what will not save me from 
the Judge, or bring a peaceful end.’ And I desired to be 
an ascetic and serve God. So I said to the man: ‘See, give me 
all the pay that you owe me, because I desire other service.’ 
20 And he gave me two dinars. Having taken them, I wished to 
give one of them to the poor, and to keep the other for my own 
necessities. As I was (324) pondering these thoughts, I saw in 
the market-place a fowler with two doves. I said to myself: 
‘There is nothing so profitable as to release souls.’ So I said 
25 to the fowler: ‘ How much money do you want from me for 
these doves?' He answered: ‘Two dinars.’ I tried to make 
him take (only) one from mo, and leave me the other for my 
expenses, but he would not; and to take the one, and leave the 
other, did not please me; for I said: ‘Perhaps they are a pair, 
30 aud then how can I separate them from one auother? Or per- 
haps they are brothers, and it will grieve them if they are 
parted from one another.’ Then I gave both the dinars to the 
fowler, and took the doves from him. And I thought to leave 
them in the bouse, but I feared they might get hungry and 
35 thirsty, and long for food, and then be caught. So I took them 
to the open field, and threw them seeds and water. Having 
eaten the seeds and drunk the water, they flew away and 
perched on a tree. And when I sought to return, the doves 
said to one another: ‘How can we leave this man without a 
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recompense, and without returning thanks ? For his kindness 
has been very great to us, for he has brought us together, 
and delivered us from distress.’ Then they beckoned to me, 
and I drew near to them, and they said to me: ‘We cannot 
repay your kindness, but now we will do to you as much as we 5 
can. Dig under this tree on which we are, and take (325) 
whatever you find, because a jar full of darics has been placed 
there.’ So I digged and took them. Then I knew that nothing 
remains unrequited. Whereupon, I said to the doves: 'Since 
you are so wise, how is it that you can fall into the fowler’s 10 
snare?’ The doves answered: ‘Why, do you not know, 0 fearer 
of God, that everything which is decreed by Him, overrides all 
manner of wisdom?”’ 
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STORY OF THE LIONESS AND THE JACKAL. 


The king. I have understood the similitude which you 
have used, and excellently have you spoken. Now tell me what 
ia profitable for n man whom want affects, and who eucountcrs 
5 trials and boars them without entangling others in them or 
studying how he may place them on eveiybody else; in order 
that their intensity may abate, and their severity be diminished. 

The teacher. He who desires the affliction and injuiy of 
other men is foolish nnd ignorant and a denier of God, that is 
io shameless and without modesty, having no intelligence’, and is 
remote from [the fear of] God's retribution, nnd a stranger to 
shame before men, and (only) fears this world's punishment. 
But if a man is delivered from the malevolence of his fellow, it 
is by a chance that he is delivered, or because, being in hopes of 
15 robbing (326) him of something, ho delays the mischief which 
is Ret in his heart, lest it become manifest, and not for fear of 
the punishment of hell. Such a man illustrates the stoiy of the 
horseman, the lioness, nnd the jackal. 

The king. How runs the story about them ? 

20 . The teacher. It is related that in a wood was a certain 
lioness who had two whelps. When she had gono out (ono 
day), there passed by them a man shooting with a bow, called 
an ‘is war,’ who shot arrows at them, and killed them. Having 
stripped them of their skins, he threw nway their flesh into the 
2 S wood, but took their hides. When the lioness came (back) and 
saw them, she lifted up her voice in weeping and bitter lamen- 
tations and woeful plaints. A neighbour of hers, called by a 
name which acme my means 'jackal,' hearing her, approached 
her, snj.ng: 'What i. thia mi.hap which haa befallen ,ou? let 
30 me know, that I may sympathize with you.’ 

The lioness. I had two children, that is whelps, who were 
the delight of my eyes. But an armed horseman passed by 
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them, and shot arrows at them, and killed them, and stripped 
off their skins and took (them) with him, and threw away their 
flesh. 

The jackal. Do not complain, but condemn your own self, 
and know that this man has only done you this injury, because 5 
you have injured others (327) as he has (you). Nor would this 
grief have agonised your heart unless you in like manner had 
caused grief to others; because it has been said: ‘With what 
measure (ye mete, it shall be measured to you;’) and again: ‘As 
a man sows, so shall ho reap;’ and again: ‘Every man shall be io 
recompensed according to his work;’ and finally: ‘As ye would 
that men should do unto you, so do ye also to them.’ 

The lioness. Explain to me what you have said, and make 
it clear, so that I may know the truth of it. 

The jackal How old nre you? ’5 

lioness. An hundred years. 

Jackal. On what have you been feeding all these years? 

Lionels. On tho flesh of animals of all kinds. 

Jackal. What enabled you to cat them ? 

Lioness. My own self. 20 

Jackal. Had they not mothers, who grieved for them ? 

Lioness. Yes. 

Jackal. And wherefore did you not hearken to their cry, if 
your own feelings have been (so) stirred by this that has hap- 
pened to yourself? As you have done (to others), so have others 25 
done to you. Because you did not consider the end of your 
way and the result of your deeds, or the pain of heart of your 
companions, and their wounded feelings, God has visited you, 
and rewarded you ns your transgression deserved. 

The lioness, when she heard these words, knew that he had 30 
told her tho truth, and that sho had been the first (328) to sin, 
and understood that he who does a thing wrongfully, and pre- 
sumes on a multitude of things which do not belong to him, 
receives such a punishment as this. Then she left oft' hunting 
and eating flesh, and entered the state of an ascetic or hermit, 35 
and begau to eat fruit in the field and the fruits of the trees on 
tho mountain; so that the fruit of the trees wns diminished. 
Now there was a certain jackal, who used to feed on the fruit of 
the trees, and when he saw that it was diminished, he thought 
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tlmt the trees lmd ceased to bear fruit. But when he beheld 
one day and saw the lioness eating it, he knew that the blessing 
had been taken from it, since violence had entered in ; because 
the lioness had left the use of her nature, and joined herself to 
5 something which did not belong to her, wrongfully and not 
jurtiy, oppressively and not lawfully. And he began to say : 
“ Woe to the trees and to those who get food from them, since 
the violence of another has overtaken them, and they are 
doomed to perish. But neither will these oppressors attain to 
10 a peaceful end, since oppression and violence has been wrought 
And ho said excellently, who said : ■ Woe to the oppressed from 
the oppressor, but woe to the oppressor from God I’* 
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(329) STORY OF THE HERMIT AND THE TRAVELLER : 

A chapter which shows that ho who understand!) something and 
leaves it and takes to something else, forgets the first without learn- 
ing tho second. 

The king. I understand what you say, and excellently 5 
have you investigated, and well have you illustrated. Now 
show me tho similitude of a craftsman who leaves his craft 
and takes to another, and forgets tho first without prospering in 
the second. 

The teacher. It is related that in a certain region lived a 10 
devout hermit. Once upon a time a traveller came to him, and 
presented him with a little fruit. When the two began to eat, 
the traveller said: ‘How sweet and pleasant this fruit is! 
Would that in our country there were palm-trees like these ! 
However, though we have not palm-trees, we have other trees of 15 
all kinds, fig-trees and many others, which a man may enjoy, and 
which benefit the body more than fruits which cause wind.’ 

The hermit. He is not accounted lucky, who has need of 
what he cannot get, and casts longing looks at it, who longs for 
it and does not resign himself to being without it : but his 20 
troubles abound, and his sighs are increased to him. But you, 

O beloved of my soul, have good fortune and a sound mind and 
a clear (330) intellect ; for you have abided in that which God 
prepared, without casting longing looks at something else which 
is far from you. 25 

The traveller. You have spoken justly, and investigated 
with wisdom. Now I hear you speak a language which is very 
pleasant and desired by the prudent, and my soul is very 
desirous to learn from you how to speak as you do. Oh that 
you would therefore grant me the favour, and teach me some 30 
of it! 
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The hermit. You are not far from a transgression, for if you 
relinquish the language to which you are used, and practise an- 
other, there will happen to you what happened to the crow. 

The traveller. How runs the story about him, and what 
5 happened to him ? 

The hermit. It is related that a certain crow, seeing a hen 
strutting as she walked, sought to walk [like her], and began to 
try and step as she did. But he did not succeed, and forgot 
his former paces besides; for he kept continually stumbling, 
10 besides losing what he possessed before. I have told you this, 
because I fear for you, lest in practising a language to which 
you are not accustomed, you forget the one to which you are 
accustomed, and men reckon you foolish and without knowledge 
and intelligence, for practising what neither you nor your parents 
ij before you were brought up to. 




The stoiy of the traveller and the hermit is ended. 
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(331) THE STORY OF THE WISE BILAR. 

The king said to the philosopher: I have heard what you 
have said, but now tell me whereby a king is honoured by his 
subjects, and by what thing he can make peace to reign in his 
army, and overcome the malevolence of his generals, and prevent 5 
his kingdom from being rent and given to others ; whether by 
patience and long-suffering and abundance of gifts and kindly 
behaviour, or by harshness and cruelty, evil dealing and bitter- 
ness of soul. 

The teacher replied : There is nothing which makes a king 10 
so honourable in the eyes of all men, and sets his whole kingdom 
in such peace and tranquillity, and so terrifies his enemies and 
alarms all the evil-doers as patience, or longsuffering. Now 
longsuffering is only acquired by wisdom; and wisdom cannot 
be grasped except by the fear of God, according as the book has 15 
said and as nature dictates ; and the fear of God can only bo 
grounded by continual meditation with books, and by disputation 
with teachers versed in knowledge, remote from pride, and sepa- 
rate from avarice, who do not aim at amassing wealth, are not 
smitten with greed, love not empty glory, consent not to foolish 20 
thoughts, are not addicted to deceit, nor envy the workers of 
good, (332) nor calumniate a man in secret All these excel- 
lent qualities which wo have enumerated, are profitable to a 
king ; and an additional help would be a good wife, and confi- 
dants and counsellors. But if a man be found quarrelsome, and not 25 
possessed of long-suffering, while his counsellors are feeble in 
knowledge, his fall will be speedy; because, since he is not 
possessed of long-suffering, and his counsellor is not versed in 
affairs, but does things with heat and impetuosity, great dismay 
will come upon him, and no little trouble and sighing without 30 
measure will he bring upon himself, and ho will become a 
mockery and a derision among his fellows, and a laughing-stock 
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anil a sport to all his acquaintances. And though he succeed in 
some one of his affairs through help and strength from on high, 
it is only for a short time that he succeeds, and not long is the 
duration of his prosperity. But when a king is pure in mind 
S and far from iniquity, devoid of impurity and cleansed from 
lasciviousness, and finally has a soul unsmitten with greed, and 
far from envy, and counsellors who are God-fearing, who love the 
prosperity of his subjects, are zealous for the tranquillity of his 
army, and bury his secrets in the heart of the earth, this king 
10 attains to all things, spends the days of his life with all satisfac- 
tion, overcomes all oppositions, nnd subdues all fortified places; 
and whenever that king is minded to do a thing, he accomplishes 
his desire in whatever matter it may be, while taking advice of 
his counsellors, ( 333 ) men remote from fraud, and full of love 
15 and faith. And there will happen to him what happened to 
Dcvacjarman, king of India, concerning liar his wife and Biliir 
his confidant. 

The king said : And what happened to them? 

The teacher. I have been told that Bllar was an ascetic, 
20 subtle and wise nnd prudent, of an excellent disposition and 
praiseworthy in his conduct, gentle in all his affairs, nnd patient 
in all that appertained to him. The king of India in whoso time 
he lived, was very fond of him, and used to extol his wisdom, 
aud ho was more honourable in his eyes than any of his courtiers. 
25 It came to pass one day, when the king was asleep in an 
upper room where cushions had been laid for him, that lie saw 
eight different dreams, each of which woke him up from his sleep. 
He was much alarmed by them and distressed. At the end of 
them he woke up with a trembling heart, and the colour of his 
30 face was altered. And he sent nnd called all his interpreters of 
dreams and diviners, related to them the dreams which he had 
seen, and demanded of them the interpretation of them. The 
interpreters answered: ‘Very wonderful arc your dreams, O 
valiant King, and terrible and alarming; and the like of them 
35 wo have never heard before. Now, O King, glorious in victory, 
if it seem good to your Greatness, give us a little time, that we 
may consider them well, and look for some device, that per- 
chance we may be able to take away this ( 334 ) evil from you: 
and let this space of time be for seven days.’ The king believed 
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them, and gave them a delay of seven days. Then those unjust 
men and deniers of God sat and hatched an evil design among 
them, saying to one another: “Now has the king revealed to us 
all the secrets of his heart. Come, let us bring upon him end- 
less woes, and prepare him distresses that shall not pass away,' 5 
and prevent him living in his kingdom (any longer), that his life 
may depart before the time. And let us say to him all together 
and with one voice: ‘This is the interpretation of your dreams; • 
that unless you deliver into our hands the eleven persons in 
your kingdom whom you love, for us to put to death as shall 10 
seem good to us, and uuless we mix their blood in a cauldron, and 
you sit on that cauldron, while we stand over your head and 
utter incantations, and then plunge you in water mixed with 
sweet basil, which we shall havo in addition, — if you do not con- 
sent to this, your kingdom will be rent from you, and another 15 
will snatch it out of your hands, and make you waste away in 
all kinds of torture, and heap many afflictions upon you’.” One 
of them said: “When the king asks us: ‘Who are these persons 
that are as dear to me as my soul?’ we will answer: ‘liar, the 
queen and mother of Gobar your son, who is dearer to you than 20 
all your (other) wives, and Gobar your son, whom you love more 
than all your (other) sons, and Kayil your secretary, who is your 
mouth-piece, and Bilar your confidant (335) and counsellor, and 
the horse called God, who can overtake the gazelle by his swift- 
ness, and the sword whoso like cannot be found, and the white 25 
elephant that does battle, and the female elephants that go out 
to battle with him, and the Bactrian camel that carries like an 
elephant, and the wise Qintaron'. When we have done all this 
to him, we shall be avenged upon him for all our city. And if 
he is afraid to do these things, or disdains them, we will say to 30 
him: ‘Let these go for you, and your kingdom shall be estab- 
lished for ever, and in place of these, you can get many others 
like them ; and we too will procure you consolation, that your 
heart may be relieved of distress on their account’.’’ 

So they all agreed together concerning this, and went in to 35 
the king, and said to him: ‘Our Lord the King, live forever, wo 
have a secret matter to tell the valiant King, which must be told 
in secret; because we have discovered the interpretations of your 
dreams.' 
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Then the king commanded all who were in his presence to 
go out, and the king and the interpreters went into a private 
chamber. And they put out all the king’s servants who were 
standing in attendance on him, and they were left alone with 
5 the king. 

Then they began all of them with one voice to say: ‘O vic- 
torious King, we have tried by all manner of means, and striven 
in every way, (336) until wo have comprehended the interpre- 
tations of your dreams. Lo, if you listen to what we shall say 
10 to you, you will save yourself from many evils, and remain in 
your kingdom unmoved; but if you will not hearken to our 
words, we shall be without blame for the loss of your kingdom.' 

The king said: 'And what ought I to do?’ 

They told him according as they had made ready and coun- 
15 selled together. 

The king replied: ‘Death is much pleasanter to mo than 
life, if I must destroy those who are the light of my eyes, the 
delight of my heart, and the sum of all my joy. Perhaps I 
might have a short time to live after them, but in distress with- 
ao out measure should I spend it Therefore what profits me life 
after these have been put to death, since every one of them is 
as dear to me as myself?’ 

Those interpreters, remote from God and from all truth, 
answered: "If your Majesty will not be vexed, let us tell you 
25 that you have not considered well, nor given answer intelli- 
gently, nor spoken justly; because if you put others in your own 
stead, though they perish to-day, there are many to rise up in 
place of them. But if, which God forbid, a hair of your head 
perish — for we will not be so audacious as to say, if you yourself 
30 perish— you will lose the whole of your kingdom and wealth, 
and all your familiar friends and all your property will go to 
ruin, and all your children and wives and servants and maid- 
servants will bo led away captive by enemies. And finally, if 
(337) you do lose all your wives and children and secretaries 
35 and counsellors and horses and carriages and all that your 
Majesty possesses, you can soon find substitutes for them, aud 
others better than they. But if your soul departs from your 
body, which God avert and forbid, to replace it will be impossible. 
So, pray, liearken and listen to our counsels, and doubt not 
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concerning the sincerity of our love, because we too ore bound 
up with you ; and do you bring near those whom we have named 
to you, and make their loss a substitute for all the evils which 
threaten you. For the sorrow on their account will last (only) 
for a short time, and the distress at parting with them in a little 5 
while will be forgotten, and substitutes for them may be found 
in a twinkling. Preserve yourself, and have a care for your 
subjects, and a regard for the continuance of your kingdom. 
And know, O valiant King, that wise and faithful men do not 
put something great as a substitute for what is small, but the 10 
small they put in the earth, and the great they scat on a 
throne. Know too, our Lord the King, that this place in which 
you sit was gotten with great [labour] and difficulty, while 
these others were gotten with ease. Therefore shrink not from 
theso honest words of ours, but haste to put these persons to 15 
death, that this calamity may be averted from you, aud consider 
that a natural death has released these persons from life, or that 
some accident has befallen them, ns the accidents of this world 
aro accustomed to do. ( 338 ) Therefore banish distress from 
your heart, and consider your towns and cities.’ 20 

When the king heard theso words, he was sore distressed, 
nnd ho struggled in his mind. And, having ordered that no 
man should go in to him, he began to turn over his thoughts, 
saying to himself: ‘0 my soul, wherein wilt thou have enjoyment, 
if theso perish?' And he fell on his face, and began to weep 25 
and groan nnd turn over from side to side, while sleep fled from 
his eyes, nnd he tasted no food as lie was used to do. At one 
time he would be in torment and speak to himself in thought, 
while at auother he would encourage his mind. And he said to 
himself: ‘If I hearken to the advice of these interpreters, aud 30 
destroy thoso whom my soul loves, nnd put to death those who 
are the light of my eyes, my sighs will abound, and my distresses 
will be increased; and if I do not hearken to their counsels, 
and the interpretations of the dreams are as they say, I shall 
immediately lose my life and my kingdom will be torn asunder, 35 
aud my body destroyed, and what will profit me those friends 
of mine who survive me, or whom others carry off to enjoy their 
beauties, or to destroy the weak among them ?’ 

Being sore distressed by these thoughts, I10 said again to 
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himself: ‘If I consent to the will of these interpreters, how can 
I live without seeing the beauty of the mother of Gobar and 
enjoying her society, or without embracing my dear son Gobar 
and kissing his sweet mouth? And how ( 339 ) can my kingdom 
5 be established without Bilar my counsellor? Who shall be my 
mouth-piece when Kayll the secretary has been put to death? 
Who shall deliver [me] in battle from my enemies, when the 
horse God, strong and swift to go, has been slaughtered ? How 
shall I kill the lion when he meets me, when that sword which 
10 has no equal has been broken? How shall I vaunt myself over 
my fellow-kings, when the white elephant, swift as a bird, has 
been killed, with the two female elephants, his companions, who 
are reckoned equal to two victories, when wo make war with 
enemies? Whereupon shall we load the heavy burdens and the 
i S weight that is with us, when we have slaughtered the Bnctrian 
camel? Who shall gladden me when I have sorrow, whatever 
it may be, when the wise Qlntaron, who is perfect in all his 
conduct, is no more in the army?’ 

When Btlar saw that the king was cast in anxiety and dis- 
20 tress, his soul too was distressed, and his mind perturbed, and 
ho said to himself: 'My soul, you must manage to learn what 
ails the king, and wherefore he is gloomy and disturbed. But it 
is indispensable that I should approach the mother of Gobar, 
for she is the dearest of all his wives, and ask her to go in to 
25 the king, and learn the cause of this distress and wherefore it 
has come about; because I know that he will not conceal it 
from her, since she is a wise woman, and very precious ( 340 ) in 
his sight’ 

So he arose and went to the mother of Gobar, and said to 
30 her: ‘O wise and intelligent woman, nnd extolled among the 
noble, hear what your servant has to say before you. [Ever since] 

I was joined to this blessed king, he has never hidden anything 
from mo, or failed to consult mo about anything that he wished 
to do; because I used to counsel him in the fear of God and 
35 with a pure mind, and with a subtle intelligence used to resolve 
all the perplexities of his heart; aud he used to single me out for 
special honour among all his servants, and I used also to go in 
and out of his Majesty's palace as I chose. And lo now for 
these seven days has the king taken counsel with these wizards, 
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and as it seems to me, revealed to them something which is in 
is heart, and they have given him some advice which troubles 
im sorely; but to me he has not revealed (it), nor has he 
admitted me to his presence. I fear that these insolents have 
counselled him to do something evil, and I am afraid that he 5 
will do it. Now there is no one who is so honourable in his 
sight as you. If you please, go in to him, and ask of him quietly 
to reveal to you what is in his heart, and what is the fear which 
has come upon him. Perhaps these insolents have counselled 
him to put to death one of his friends and loved ones, and on 10 
this account he is oppressed and gloomy; or they have counselled 
him to commit some sin, and he in his goodness hesitates to do 

She answered : ' If then the matter is thus, I do not think 
nt (341) to go in to him now, because he has spoken veiy little i S 
to me, and now that he is angry, I will not approach him.’ 

Bilnr said : “ Do not fly into n passion on account of a 
wretched thing like this, and let not this matter bo delayed. 
Perad venture dismay will overtake us, and we shall fail to track 
out the thing before it bo actually done ; and dismay will not so 
profit us when lives have been lost. For at such a time as this 
no one else can go in to him. Besides, I have often heard the 
king say : ' Though anxiety and much distress has come upon 
mo, yet now that I see the mother of Gobar, all the distress and 
anxiety is turned to gladness.’ Pray, arise now, thou doer of 25 
good deeds and most honoured of all queens, and go in to the 
king and raise him up from the distress in which he lies, and 
speak to him ns befits your wisdom, and whatever you do and 
(whatever) you hear the king say, let me know." 

When he had encouraged her with such woids as these, she 30 
went in to the king, whom she found lying on the ground, 
weeping and groaning, and sad and sorrowful in soul. Sitting 
down by his head, she said to him : * My Lord the King, live for 
ever, and may your enemies perish under your feet. Tell to 
your handmaid why you are sorrowful and why your soul is 35 
oppressed, and what the wizards said to you (342). If you have 
good reason to be sorrowful and just cause to be oppressed, I 
will share in your grief as I share in your joy, and will lighten 
your heart, my Lord the King, of a little part of what is buried 
K.F. 15 
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in it; because the King’s happiness is my heart’s exultation, 
and his distress and sufferings are my life’s destruction.’ 

Th6 king. 0 woman, do not add distress to distress, and 
ask me not concerning what makes my heart sad ; for (to tell 
5 you) would not profit me anything or diminish from my suf- 
fering. 

The queen. My Lord, is then this calamity so grievous and 
so bitter that you must hide it from me ? Have you in all your 
life found deceit in me, or am I indifferent to your happiness, 
10 or do you esteem my love insincere ? 

The king. God forbid that I should have such an opinion of 
you, (or consider you) other than wise and upright, just and tme. 

The queen. Then, my Lord the King, reveal (it) to your 
handmaid. Pcradventure she will be able to help her lord 
IS by some little word. For sometimes help comes from a person 
who is a simpleton and not esteemed. And it is customary 
for valiant kings, when they are embarrassed, to employ the 
counsel of some humble person in whose affection they have 
reliance, and whose sincerity they do not doubt, and who is able 
20 to lighten their suffering a little, so that they are restored to 
their happiness. And you, 0 my Lord the King, have upright 
confidants and sound counsellors ; take counsel with them, and 
I have confidence in (343) God that they will be able to lighten 
these your troubles a little. 

*5 The king. O noble woman and of excellent character, 
what are you profited when you hear the news of your own 
death, and of my destruction after you through the groans and 
distresses in which I shall end my life ? The reason of my 
distress is this : I dreamed dreams eight times in one night, 
3° and when I asked these interpreters for the explanation of 
them, they told me that the interpretation of them is the 
putting to death of the mother of Gobar, and of Gobar her son, 
and of all those who are the light of my eyes and the up- 
holders of my kingdom. I think that no man was ever tried 
35 by such a trial ns this, or smitten with such a grievous blow. 

When the wise woman heard these words, she restrained 
herself patiently, gathered her wits together wisely, and an- 
swered the king intelligently and replied cheerfully, saying to 
him boldly: ‘My Lord the King, live for everl (Live) a life 
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long and pleasant, far from griefs and separate from distresses, 
free from sorrows and void of trials. Be not afraid, my Lord, of 
is J because I would cheerfully and gladly give myself up to 
a violent death, that the King might have a single day’s plea- 
sure. What profits me life or the riches of the whole world, 5 
when my Lord the King, the diadem of my head, the pride of 
soul, the joy of my heart, is troubled in mind (344) and 
distressed in soul ? For though you lose vie, and the sight of 
"iy face be taken away from your eyes, you have in your zenana 
many other wives, who are fairer than I, and more excellent 10 
in all their conduct; and if you are sail on account of your 
son Gobar, you have many other sons like him, and many even 
better than he. Rejoice and take pleasure in these twelve 
thousand wives that you possess, for they will bear you many 
more sons like Gobar. But one request do I make of my Lord 15 
the King, before I part from him ; for there is something which 
will profit the King all the days of his life; because although 
I be deprived of you, my Lord the King, and in the middle of 
my days take up my abode in the tomb among tbo dead, I am 
very zealous for your happiness. Place no more confidence in 20 
these interpreters after this time, and believe not nor credit their 
lying interpretations, nor make haste to listen to them, before 
you have investigated everything that they say; lest dismay 
overtake you. For [if] the victorious King put to death him 
who is dear to him, he cannot see him again ; therefore he 25 
ought first to investigate the matter, whatever it be, lest in the 
end he repent and it profit him nothing; just as with a pearl 
or emerald, men do not throw it away, until they have shown 
it to one who is acquainted with its value. And you, 0 (345) 
diadem of my head, cannot know your enemies and those who 30 
delight in the trouble of your heart and the hurt of your soul 
until you make them enter the furnace of trial and test them 
m the fire of investigation. If you do this, the truth will be 
clearly revealed to you, and [you will be able to dislodge] these 
interpreters from the ambush of that enmity and wickedness 35 
which lurks in their minds that they may put your Majesty to 
shame. But let not this their desire come to pass nor be realised ; 
for the} have wished that you should put to death everyone in 
whom your soul rejoices, and who fills up the breaches in your 
15—2 
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kingdom, and then be oppressed in soul and sorrowful in mind, 
and deprived of skilful secretaries and honest counsellors, that 
so they may get an opportunity of enjoying your kingdom. 
You know, O my lord, that the wise Qintaron is adorned with 
5 the fear of God and profound in thought, that the eye of his 
discernment is clear and his ideas exalted, and that he is free 
from all avarice, and remote from all wickedness and fraud. If 
it seem good to the victorious King, let him go to him and 
rehearse his dreams to him, and see what answer he gives him, 
10 aud bow he counsels him. As he tells the valiant King, so let 
him do, and if he counsel according to the counsel ( 346 ) of 
these interpreters, let the King perform it without delay or fear, 
and not shrink or be hindered from this.' 

When the king heard her say these words, the porturbation 
15 of his soul abated, and he hearkened to her counsel joyfully, 
and hastily mounting his beast, came to the house of the wise 
Qintaron, one who had not been mixed up with the deeds of 
the other insolent fellows. When he appeared before him, the 
king did obeisance to the earth and bowed his head to the 
20 ground and saluted him. Qintaron said to him : ' What is the 
reason of your coming, and wherefore is the appearance of your 
face changed, and for what cause is your countenance gloomy, 
and the diadem not set on your head nor the royal crown (placed) 
upon it?’ 

25 The king. Being asleep one day on the roof of the palace, 
I heard seven terrifying and alarming sounds (proceed) from 
the ground, and I awoke for fear. Again I slept and saw eight 
dreams in eight different fashions. On awaking, I summoned 
the interpreters and related my dreams to them. They inter- 
30 preted them to me as signifying trouble and bitterness and 
destruction, and I am sore afraid that the destruction of my life 
is at hand. 

Qintaron answered : ‘ Relate these dreams to me.’ The king 
having related them to him one after the other. Qintaron said 
35 to him : ‘ May the King live for ever ! Fear not, my Lord, nor 
let your mind be troubled, nor your heart afraid ; for the inter- 
pretations of your dreams are full of many benefits, and not as 
these men, remote from wisdom, have told you. Nay but let 
your heart rejoice ( 347 ) and your soul exult, and your mind 
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l> e joyful ; for there shall not happen to the victorious King a 
single distressful thing, according to the [true] interpretation of 
these dreams. Now the interpretations of your dreams, my 
Lord, are these : The two red fishes which you saw standing 
erect on their tails, (mean that) there will come to your Majesty, 5 
a messenger from Nehamtur, the king of Sluhr, sent to you 
with two splendid chains in his hands, adorned with gold and 
precious pearls, and beautified with emeralds and priceless 
jacinths, and containing about four hundred thousand talents 
weight of pure gold. They shall be placed before you, standing 10 
like the fishes on their tails. The two geese that you saw flying 
from behind you and coming in front of you, (mean that) there 
will come to your Majesty a messenger of the king of filikh, 
having with him two chariots or carriages unequalled in all 
your kingdom. The serpent which you saw creeping up to you 15 
and crawling on to your left foot, (means that) a messenger 
will reach you from Sidraa, the king of GQnzodl, bringing you 
a sword made of pure metal, unequalled in all your kingdom. 
The blood which you saw smeared on your body, (means that) 
there shall come to you a messenger from Tarsur, the king of 20 
Galsiyun, having with him a wonderful and gorgeous robe called 
‘guidon’, (348) the beauty of which shall shine in the dark night 
like the light [of the sun]. The water in which you saw your- 
self swimming (means that) a messenger shall be sent to you 
by Raz, the king of Murgshah, bringing you garments the like 25 
of which you never saw in your kingdom. Your seeing yourself 
seated on a white mountain (means that) a messenger shall 
come to you from Watlun, the king of Purlsh, bringing you a 
8wift white elephant which a race-horse cannot overtake. The 
fire which you saw blazing above your head (means that) a 30 
messenger shall reach you from Dadrii, the king of Arman, 
having with him a diadem of pure gold, which shall shine in 
the darkness of night. (The meaning of) the white bird which 
you saw approach your head and peck it with her mouth, it 
is not seasonable that I should interpret ; but be not afraid of 35 
it, because the little trouble which it portends will not come 
from strangers but from intimate friends. Therefore my Lord 
the King, now that you have seen the interpretations of your 
dreams, and heard how excellent are the things which they 
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really signify, banish sorrow from your heart, drive distress 
from your mind, and put away trouble from your thoughts. 
And that you saw them three times (means that) within seven 
days the messengers shall reach you, being assembled together 
5 three days.’ 

When the king heard these words from Qintaron, his mind 
rejoiced and his heart was glad, and his face lightened, and ho 
rose in haste and did obeisance before him, (349) and returned 
to his house in gladness of mind. On the eighth day it come 
10 to pass that all the messengers arrived, according to the word 
of Qintaron. That day the king adorned himself with all sorts 
of beautiful ornaments and garments of all colours, placed 
the diadem of royalty on his head, and sat on his judgment- 
seat, and summoned all the chieftains and generals. As they 
ij were all standing before him, the messengers and chieftains of 
his fellow kings came in, and all his magnates were brought b 
with them. On seeing that everything had come to pass 
according to the word of Qintaron, he rejoiced with great joy, 
and glorified God for everything that had been done to him! 
20 and said before his magnates : • Instead of keeping to myself 
the dream which I saw, or relating it to the wise Qintaron, 
who is excellent in all his conduct and adorned with the fear 
of God, glorious for knowledge and versed in wisdom, far from 
all avarice and a stranger to greed, perfect and complete in 
jj all excellent qualities, I related it to these insolent and bi- 
quitous men, who are far from the truth, enemies of God 
and the king, avaricious and envious, crafty and full of de- 
ceit, crooked and perverse, servants of Satan aud children of 
the deviL These counselled me to do a thing which, had 
30 not the mercy of God overtaken me aud the counsels of 
Qintaron saved me, would have cost me my life, and with the 
beasts of the field I should have ended my days, in sorrow and 
sighing, weeping and anguish. (350) The person who opened 
before me this door, and [persuaded me to] go to him and 

35 consult him, is my consort, glorious and splendid, wise and 

btelligent, noble and full of virtues, the mother of Gobar; may 
the blessing of God rest upon him aud his parents, for not 

badly did they beget, and not badly did they rear. By the 

mercy of God she drew me out of the deep pit, and raised 
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me out of the mire of destruction. Therefore everyone who 
is wise ought first to take counsel and approach his near ones 
according to the flesh, for they will pity their own flesh; like 
the mother of Gobar, excellent queen and faithful consort’ 

The king having thus spoken, called for G5bar his son, and 5 
for his counsellor, and his secretary, and his confidant, and said 
to them : ‘We must not put any of these shining things into 
our treasury, but do you divide them among yourselves ; since 
they are in return for your willingness to sacrifice yourselves. 
Specially [is a reward due] to the mother of Gobar, by whose 10 
good and sound advice we have been delivered from this.’ 

They answered : ‘ Let not the victorious King be astonished 
that the King’s servants offered to die for their Lord. For 
though the King has power over the lives of his servants, yet 
on account of his goodness did he delay doing what the enemies 15 
advised, and did not haste to put his servants to death. God 
who knew the pure inclination of the King has let him realise 
his wish, and has made his servants debtors in very truth, and 
clothed them with a coat of shame. So let not (351) our 
victorious King praise his servants, the debtors to his love, for 20 
having delivered up their souls to death for him ; for everyone 
who fails to do this, does not pay the debt which he owes, and 
is not reckoned among the wise and obedient, or numbered 
among familiar friends. Now as for us, the servants of the 
King and of his consort the mother of Gobar, it is not fitting 25 
that wo should take anything, for everything ought to belong 
to the excellent queen and to the glorious branch which from 
her has grown, G5bar.’ 

The king. That an excellent report and a great deed may 
be heard by all with regard to these precious tilings or honours 30 
which have been sent by the kings, it is fitting that all of you 
should partake of them. Therefore let everyone of you take 
whatever he desires. 

Bilur. Let the King, mighty in strength, begin, and be the 
first to take what is desirable and beautiful in his eyes. 35 

The king began by taking the white elephant, giving to 
Gobar his son one of the chariots, to Bilar the wonderful sword 
of pure metal, to Kllk the secretary, a horse equal to Gobar’s 
horse, while he sent to Qintarou some of the royal garments, 
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saying that gold-embroidered garments and diadems are only 
suitable for women. Having told the herald to carry the 
diadem and the gold embroidered garments, and follow him 
to the women's abode, he bade them call the mother of Gdbar 
5 and her companions. When they were come, he said to Bilar : 
‘Rise and take the garments and the golden diadem ( 352 ) to 
the mother of Gobar, that she may take which she likes.’ When 
the mother of Gdbar saw the golden diadem, she admired it 
and wished to take it. So she looked to Bilar round the comers 
10 of her eyes, (meaning) that he should indicate which of them 
was the best and most beautiful and excellent. He signified 
to her by a wink that the garment was better than the diadem. 
But the king was looking at him when he winked. When she 
perceived that the king had seen Bilar wink to her concerning 
15 the garments, she feared lest the king should conceive some 
miserable suspicion about her in connection with Bilar. So 
she passed by the golden dress, and took the diadem. Bilar 
lived for forty years after this time, and whenever he went in 
to the king, he used to shut his eye, as the king had seen him 
20 shut it when he winked to the mother of Gobar. But for the 
subtle intelligence of this man, and the great wisdom of the 
woman in leaving the dress and taking the diadem, and the 
wonderful knowledge of this man in making a habit of winking 
his eyes all through these years, two persons would have lost 
25 their lives, or been accused and banished from the king’s presence. 

Now the king used to spend one night with the mother of 
Gobar, and one night with her companion G&lpah. Each day 
that he came to one of them, she used to prepare him food. 
One day, when ( 353 ) the preparation fell to the mother of 
30 GSbar, she made the food ready for him, and prepared the table 
before him, and made a mixture of rice and honey. Having 
put it on a golden plate, she brought it to place before the king, 
being dressed and adorned, with the golden tiara placed on her 
head. Now her companion Gulpah was very envious of her, 
35 because she was far more beloved by the king than she herself. 
So she made haste and put on the royal garment of gold, and 
went in to the king, while the mother of Gobar was standing 
before him, bearing the plate on which was the rice. The 
beauty of the garment shone like the light of the sun, the whole 
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house being illumined by the beauty of her garment. Very 
beautiful too was Gfilpah’s own appearance. When the king 
saw her, she was beautiful in his eyes; and he said to the 
mother of Gobar: ‘You have acted very foolishly towards your- 
self in leaving this garment which has no equal in all my king- 5 
dom, and taking this diadem instead. For lo there is much 
gold in our treasury to make you one like it and better than it.’ 
When the mother of Gobar perceived that he praised the other 
and chided her, and called her foolish, she was very wroth and 
vexed, and, lifting up the plate which she was bearing, struck it io 
against the king's head, and the [rice] flowed down on to his 
head and beard. So the dream came true, which Qintaron had 
mentioned but not explained. 

Then the king (354) was very vexed and angry, and, sum- 
moning Bllar, said to him : ‘See you, O Bllar, what this inso- 15 
lent woman has done ? And how she has insulted and abased 
a royal person such as me? Pray take her forth at once, and 
go, cut off her head quickly.’ 

On hearing these words, Bllar took her, and went out sadly, 
saying to himself : ‘ I must not put to death such a queen os 20 
this; for though the king is angry now, yet I must wait until 
the intensity of his indignation abates, and I see how he endures 
without her, and how too he remembers her countenance. 
Besides, she was the cause of our deliverance from the calamity 
prepared for us, and great blessings have been obtained for us 25 
from the king by her intervention. Peradventure too when the 
intensity of the king’s wrath abates, he will say to me: “Could 
you not have delayed her execution for one day?" So I 
think I shall keep her alive until I see how it goes with the 
king. If I see that he repents of putting her to death, I shall 3° 
have gained for myself three excellent things which are very 
high and exalted. The first of them will be my own escape from 
destruction : the second, that the king will be without distress 
and anxiety; and the third, that I shall have done a great 
kindness to the king and to all his courtiers, because she loved 35 
the welfare of all the subjects of the realm, (355) and was eager 
to have benefits done to all the members of the army. But if 
he does not remember her, or repent of having put her to death, 

I will do to her according to his command.’ So he took her 
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home and put her in a secret place, setting two of the king's 
eunuchs to guard her, being those who were entrusted with the 
charge of all the king's wives. And he bade his household pay 
her exalted honours, until he should see how the king was 
5 minded. Then Bilar, having stained his sword with blood, went 
in to the king with a mournful face and his appearance altered, 
and said to him : ‘ O king, live for ever ! Lo I have performed 
your wish, according as you commanded.' 

After a little time, when the king’s indignation had sub- 
io sided and his wrath abated, he remembered the mother of 
Gdbar, and her intelligence and prudence, and repented having 
put her to death and began to groan, and pangs of sorrow smote 
him. But he was ashamed to ask Bilar whether she had really 
been put to death : and on the other hand he was perplexed, 
IS saying: • Bilar being a servant under orders, feared for his life, 
and certainly accomplished what I told him.' 

Bilar, after looking at the king and weighing in the balances 
of his knowledge what he saw in the king’s face, began to say to 
him : * My Lord the King, let not your thoughts disturb you, 
20 nor give way to sorrow, nor grieve at the loss of one ewe ; 
because grief and sorrow will not profit a whit now, but only 
destroy your strength, enfeeble your body, ( 356 ) and make glad- 
ness to cease, cause your enemies to rejoice, and distress your 
friends, and especially will make all your subjects wonder and 
25 say : “ Who ever saw the like of this?” For the king is troubled 
for a thing that is done beyond recall ; for that a dead man 
should return is impossible. So now let this sorrow pass from 
you, and wipe out the memory of her from your heart, and 
grieve not for what you cannot see again. For a wise King 
30 ought to search well into matters before he acts, and should 
not be hasty.' 

When the king heard these words, he feared lest in truth 
the mother of Gobar had been put to death, and his sorrow was 
increased. He said to Bilar angrily: ‘On account of a single 
35 fault that she committed, did you do the deed which I com- 
manded you, and not delay the matter a single instant f 

Bilar. He whose word cannot be changed is one. 

The king. And who is he? 

Bilar. The glorious God who changes not. 
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The king. The killing of Gobar’s mother has made me 
very sad. 

Bildr. There are two persons who call for sorrow and 
justify grief: he who never did a good thing, and he who every- 
day imitates evil things ; because the satisfaction and pleasure 5 
which they give in this transitory life, is (only) for a time, while 
the torment which they cause in the world to come, is for ever. 

The king. If I see the mother of Gobar alive (again), I 
shall never be sad any more. 

Bildr. There are two persons (357) who need never be 10 
sad ; one is he who never did wrong, and (the other) is he who 
does good actions continually. 

The king. Therefore I shall never see the mother of Gobar. 

Bildr. There are two persons who do not see; a blind man 
who [cannot make use] of his eyes, and a fool who cannot discern 15 
with his intelligence. As a blind man cannot behold the sun, 
so a fool without intelligence cannot discern good from evil, or 
what is ugly from what is beautiful. 

The king. I should have great joy if I were to see the face 
of the mother of Gobar. 20 

Bildr. There are two persons who should rejoice exceed- 
ingly; an intelligent, patient, and wise man, who discerns things 
before they happen, and advances in worldly circumstances, 
while (keeping) far from sins ; and he who guides many to run 
in the way that leads to the kingdom of God, while he shows 25 
them (the way) himself, and they follow after him, and who warns 
men and puts them in fear of that broad road that leads to hell, 
being one who acts first and then teaches, and not who teaches 
without acting. 

The king. I never had enough of the sight of the mother 30 
of Gobar. 

Bilar. There are two persons who never have enough ; he 
who loves money and is eager to amass possessions, and he who 
eats more than he needs and wants something more. 

The king. We must depart from you, O Bilar. 35 

Bildr. There are two persons from whom one should depart. 
One is he who says (358) that folly does not bring to want, 
that goodness profits not, that there is no retribution or justice, 
no resurrection and no judgment, no bliss and no torment ; the 
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other is he who cannot overcome his lust, and does not cease to 
amass wealth, or stop his ears from hearing the slander of others, 
or purify lus heart from any evil. 

Tlte Icing. It is useless to talk about the mother of Gobar. 

5 BUar. There are three things which are useless: a river in 
which there is no water— like a country in which there is no 
king; a woman who has no husband ; and a man who neglects 
to cultivate virtue, and does not believe that God will reward 
the righteous with bliss and chastise the wicked in hell. 

10 The king. You have wrongfully destroyed my peace, O 
BUar. 

BUar. There are three persons who destroy wrongfully : he 
who puts on a white garment and sits by a furnace ; a fuller 
, who P ute new sandals on his feet and stands in water ; and a 
IS merchant who weds a wife of beautiful appearance. 

The king. I think that your offence calls for severe stripes. 

DiUi r . There are three persons who are worthy of stripes : 
a fool when he reviles the good ; he who comes [to a feast] 
which is not his, no one having invited him ; and he who asks 
ao his friends for something that, they have not got, [and] when 
they tell him that it is not to be found with them, comes back 
again and demands it from them. 

The king. It seems to me that you ought to be driven 
away (359) from me, and that I should not take your advice 
25 again. 

Bilar. There are three persons who ought to be driven 
away : a carpenter who makes a small house, and brings wood 
and fills the house with it, and when the dwelling is too narrow 
for his household, expels them from the house, and leaves the 
30 wood in it; he who shaves with a razor without knowing (how 
to shave), and injures the head of the person he is shaving; and 
he who chooses to traffic in a place where there are robbere, and 
when misfortune comes, loses his life and his wealth too, and 
impoverishes his household, whose name is forgotten and his 
35 history obliterated. 

[The king.] You ought to have waited until the intensity 
of my anger had subsided. 

BUar. There are three persons who need to wait: he who 
ascends a high mountain ; he who eats fish ; aud he who thinks 
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of doing something which defies his strength and exceeds his 
knowledge. 

The king. I long to have but one glimpse of the mother of 
Gobar’s countenance. 

Bllar. There are three persons who should be derided : a 5 
man that says that he was in a battle and overcame many or 
killed them, while there is not a single mark on his body to 
show that he (ever) saw the battle, whether wound of sword, or 
prick of arrow, or bruise of stone ; a man who says that he is an 
ascetic or hermit, while his body is fat and stout, his face 10 
merry, his countenance cheerful, and his mouth full of laughter, 
while his tongue utters mockery and his lips bubble over with 
fun ; ( 360 ) and a woman who says that she is a virgin, and is 
not modest. 

The king. It is I who have brought this trouble upon 15 
myself. 

Bllar. There are three persons who bring trouble upon 
themselves : he who is eager for slaughter and longs to slay, 
and then engages in battle and is cowardly and lazy; he who 
is eager to get wealth and has no heir : and an old man who 20 
takes a young virgin to wife, for when she has been with him 
a short time, she hopes that he will die, that she may take 
a young husband, and makes plans too for his destruction. 

The king. Very small am I in your eyes, 0 Bllar, that you 
should be so audacious ns [to say] such things against me. 25 

Bllar. There are three persons who are audacious : he who 
speaks foolish things when he gives counsel, and speaks of what 
he has not seen ; a servant whose master is deficient in wealth, 
while the servant is puffed up and boastful, and does not supply 
his master’s needs ; and a servant and a maidservant who revile 30 
their masters and drag them before the ruler. 

The king. You have got great impudence. 

Bllar. There are three persons who are very impudent : 
a fool who according to his ignorance makes replies to the 
wise and prudent, and though he knows that not two of them 35 
are believed, is not deterred, but returns to make more replies, 
however contemptible ; he who attaches himself to the scur- 
rilous ( 361 ), who fall upon him and turn and calumniate him, 
and then goes to them again and becomes intimate with them, 
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though he sees with his eyes that he is ridiculed, and hears 
with his ears how he is abused ; and ho who entrusts his secret 
to untrustworthy persons, remote from the fear of God, who 
make a mock of him and reveal his secret to everybody, and 
S make him a laughing-stock and a derision. 

The king. Love abides no longer between me and you, 
0 Bllar. 

Bllar. There are three persons with whom love does not 
abide : a friend who never meets with his friend, or inquires 
io after him or remembers him, whether by (sending) a messenger 
or a letter ; he who is honoured by others and is not mindful 
of them, and does not recompense them well, but simply makes 
. sport of them ; and a stranger who is honoured by others and 
admitted to intimacy by everybody, and is not grateful even in 
1$ word. 

The king. By putting to death the mother of Gobar, you 
have shown that your love is not perfect and your knowledge 
incomplete. 

Bxliir. There are three such persons: a liar whose words do 
20 not agree with his deeds ; a wrathful mau who cannot contain 
his auger, so that his losses outnumber his satisfactions, and in 
the end ho brings upon himself dismay and sighing; and a king 
who attempts great things without the advice (3G2) of the wise 
and without deep thought. 

2 5 The king. Had you observed what was right and walked 
after the manner of friends and lovers, you would not have put 
to death the mother of Gobar. 

Mar. There are four persons who observe what is right : 
a man and a woman who study one another’s good ; a cook or 
30 baker who prepares tho king’s table and makes ready his repast, 
(making it) elegant and excellent and clear of all insects; a man 
who contains his wrath, and withholds his hand from striking, 
and his tongue from slander and calumny; and a king who 
does not haste to battle alone, or set his troops in order for the 
35 fight until he has token counsel of men whose mind is pure 
from iniquity, and who are far from all avarice and greed. 

The king. O Bilar, you are much to be feared. 

BUur. There are four creatures who fear needlessly: a small 
bird that lifts up her wing on high, and extends her feet up- 
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wards, saying : ‘ I am afraid lest the sky fall upon me, but if it 
fall, I will support it with my feet and my wings, that it may 
not fall upon my whole body;’ a crane that stands on one leg and 
says : ‘ If I support the other leg, I shall cleave the ground and 
it will swallow me up the snake whose food is the dust of the 5 
earth, and who says : ‘lam afraid (363) lest I consume all the 
dust and so be unable to get food;’ and the bat, who is afraid to 
fly in the day time, and says: ‘ No bird is fairer than I ; I fear 
lest men catch me.' 

The king. Did you vow a vow that you would kill liar, io 
0 Bllar? 

Blldr. There are four persons for whom a vow is necessary: 
he who constructs a chariot which is to save the king from the 
hand of enemies in time of battle and defeat of his army ; an ox 
for ploughing, that tills the farmer’s land; a good and God- 15 
fearing woman who loves her husband and preserves her chastity 
by good character, and an upright servant who serves and loves 
the prosperity of his master and of his wealth. 

The king. I can find no equal to the mother of Gobar. 

Bllar. There are four persons whose equal cannot be found: so 
a haughty man who never takes counsel ; a woman who remains 
nnd abides with one man ; a man who lias prepared falsity for 
his tongue, and is intoxicated with excess of riches; and a prince 
when he falls into doubt, for all his thoughts leave him and his 
power is taken from him. 35 

The king. Would that this had been spoken before to-day, 
since now it profits not nor helps. 

Bllar. There are four things which it is necessary to know 

about before doing them. (364) Beforo a general who is 

goes forth to battle, it is necessary for him to try his artillery, 30 
lest he be defeated and become a laughing-stock. When a man 
is puffed up through his knowledge and boasts of his learning, 
seeks to speak before a number of persons and to expound 
in public, it is necessary for him to search well into his learning, 
lest there be in the assembly one who is more learned than he, 35 
and more skilled in disputation, and he be shown up before 
every one. When a man goes to law with his fellow and seeks 
for an umpire to stand between him and his adversary, let him 
seek out a man who fears God, who is remote from avarice and 
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inclines not to bribes nor speaks with partiality, and who has 
been an umpire between others, and bos judged between them 
with justice, and reproved the offender with uprightness. When 
a man invites to bis house an eminent, distinguished, and 
5 wealthy person, let him (first) prepare everything that is suit- 
able for the person invited, and then bring him into his house ; 
and if he cannot (do this), let him make excuse and invite him 
no more. 

The king. None can make such sport of a man ns you, 
ioO Bllir. 

Bilar. There are four persons whom it is not right to 
make sport of : n man renowned for the fear of God and dis- 
tinguished for wisdom ; a hermit or ascetic ; a man of noble 
birth and good family; and a madman whose reason has left 
>5 him. 

The king. After these words, we ought not to rely upon 
you (any more), or trust you and reveal to you the secrets of our 
heart. 

Bilar. There are four creatures that cannot be relied upon 
20 or trusted: a venomous, poisonous serpent; (365) wild beasts 

that dwell upon the mountains and and eat flesh ; 

wicked and iniquitous men; and those who are smitten with 
envy, because the fruits of envy are death. 

The king. We must not consort with you (any more), 
aj O Bilar. 

Bilar. There are four things which do not consort with one 
another: night with dny ; sweet with bitter; a just and righteous 
man with a wicked and unrighteous man; and good with evil. 

The king. When I see my twelve thousand wives, without 
30 seeing liar among them, the troubles of my heart are more than 
its joys. 


Bilar. There are four women for whom one should not be 
troubled : she who is not chaste and speaks foolish things and 
many; she whose hand is swift to strike; she who squanders the 
35 wealth of her lord ; and she who continually opposes what 
he says. 

The king. There never befell us or afflicted us such a 
sorrow as this sorrow, such was the intelligence of the mother of 
Gobar, and the good order of her conduct. 
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Bllar. When one of five things is found in a woman, the loss 
of her calls for much sorrow. She who esteems her good repu- 
tation as more excellent than pure gold ; she whose face is as 
bright (366) as the rays of the sun ; she whose knowledge is as 
subtle as the wisdom of the serpent ; she who seeks not wealth 5 
and is not smitten with greed ; and she who obeys the bidding 
of her lord with alacrity, and is contented with her sustenance ; 
[the loss of such women calls for much sorrow.] 

The king. To him who restores Diir to me alive, will I give 
wealth and gold as much as he wishes. 10 

Bllar. There are five persons who love wealth and property 
more than their own souls: he who goes to war without having 
an enemy, but offers his services in order to get money, and 
sometimes perishes without getting it; a merchantman who is 
continually looking out and hoping, and sailing on the ocean, in is 
order to amass wealth, and sometimes is drowned and loses his 
life and his wealth too; a man who pierces walls, for at any 
time they may fall upon him nnd he may perish ; a jailor who 
is continually looking out and hoping for more prisoners and 
murderers to come into the prison, for the sake of the money 30 
which he may get from them, and sometimes for some cause or 
other is killed by one of them ; and a judge who perverts jus- 
tice for the sake of a bribe, and departs from God and receives 
punishment and the retribution of hell and of the fire. 

The king. You have corrupted your good character by 23 
putting liar to death. 

Bllar. There are seven persons who corrupt their good 
character and put away truth from their hearts; an accurate 
teacher and a true sage who withholds his knowledge instead of 
(367) making many happy with it, that they may profit by the 30 
hearing of it, and be turned to the knowledge of the truth ; a 
man who does [kindnesses indiscriminately], and a king who 
squanders his wealth and gives it to everybody, even to those 
who deny the goodness of their Creator and do not repay what 
they owe in return for the benefits which they receive; a slave 35 
who has a bad master, and does not ask him to sell him ; a 
mother who wheedles her son when he is an evil doer, and 
makes no mention of his offences, instead of reproving him that 
he may return to the way of God ; he who trusts a crafty and 
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deceitful man ; he who is too hasty in blaming his friend, and 
puts an end to friendship with him ; and he who does not 
desire to walk in the way of the just and good, that the Lord 
God may keep him. 

5 The king. You have moved my heart and inflamed it with 
animosity towards you through the death of the mother of 
Gobar. 

Bilar. There are four creatures in whose hearts (mutual) 
animosity is implanted : the wolf and the Iamb ; the cat and 
10 the mouse ; the young hawk and the hazel-hen ; and the owl 
and the crow. 

The king. Sleep has fled from my eyes through the killing 
of the mother of Gobar. 

Bilar. There are six persons who sleep not: he who pre- 
iS pares himself to kill another in the night ; he who possesses 
much wealth but has not a wise steward ; a seditious man who 
insults the noble, and continually ( 368 ) meditates abominable 
thoughts, how and in what way he may disturb the concord of 
the upright ; he from whom a heavy tribute is required and has 
20 not sufficient to pay it ; a sick person who is needy and has no 
physician to visit him ; and he who loves his friend and fears 
lest he may depart out of his sight. 

The king. Why have you been destitute of pity and not 
spared me, that you should destroy the mother of my beloved 
25 Gobar ? 

Bilar. There are five persons who are destitute of pity : an 
irascible king who spares not his servauts and handmaidens ; he 
who carries dead bodies and takes pay from their heirs ; a rob- 
ber who waits for the dark night, that lie may break through 
30 bolts and bars, and rob houses which are none of his ; he who 
urges the judges to take a bribe, and to exercise partiality 
in judging; and an audacious man who makes haste to steal 
another man’s cloak, and does not know whether he may not be 
struck from behind, and his soul depart from his body, or 
35 whether he may not smite the owner of the cloak and so bring 
himself to ruin. 

The king. How grievous is this loss which you have 
inflicted on me, O Bilar. 

Bilur. There are seven states which involve great loss: 
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(that of) an old man from whom the strength of youth has de- 
parted, who is no longer respected but despised by everyone ; 
(that of) a wise man who becomes angry, for his wisdom forsakes 
him, and he is reckoned a madman ; a disease which dissolves 
the structure of the body and loosens the joints; anxiety, when 5 
it affects the heart, troubling the thoughts and misleading the 
understanding; hunger (369) and thirst which dry up the limbs; 
nakedness which puts to shame the noble ; and last of all, 
death, which desolates houses, and makes women widows and 
children orphans. *o 

The king. You have not left any confidence between us, 
that I should ever make use of your counsels again, or commit 
my affairs into your hands. 

Bilar. There are seven persons with whom wo ought to 
have no dealing: he who takes counsel of one who is not 15 
patient and versed in knowledge ; a friend who is grieved at his 
fellow for no offence at all ; he who is puffed up in his soul and 
whose spirit is exalted in his own eyes and who despises his near 
ones according to the flesh ; a liar who is far from the truth ; he 
who is possessed of much wealth and conceals it in the heart of 20 
the earth and does not (even) relieve his own wants ; ho who 
does not care for the wants of his teacher and continually up- 
braids him; and ho who constantly irritates his brothers and 
complains of them. 

The king. Let what you have said suffice you, 0 Bilar; be- 25 
cause you have brought me into a state of great uncertainty. 

Bilar. There are ten things in which a man must be tried: 
a dauntless man (must be tried) in battle with an enemy ; a 
husbandman in tilling his land; a servant in obedience to his 
master ; a king in the time of his anger, as to how his long- 30 
suffering may be shown ; a merchant, as to how his integrity 
may be proved in his trafficking ; brethren, as to how they can 
bear the unkindnesses of their brethren ; the patient and intelli- 
gent, as to how they can support the trials which befall them ; 
an ascetic or hermit, (370) in the perfection of his conduct ; a 35 
rich man, in the abundance of his giving ; and a poor man and 
one lacking sustenance, as to how he can endure his wants with- 
out impatience and murmuring and blasphemy, and how he can 
ask his kinsmen to supply his need. 

16 — 2 
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The king. Do you dare to speak in my presence again, 
now that I am angry ? 

Bildr. There are seven persons who are continually in 
a state of sadness : one is he who serves a passionate king, for 
5 he is in a constant state of terror lest he suddenly make some 
mistake, and the king hastily order him to be put to death ; an- 
other is he from whom a word of consolation is required, and 

who in his folly 

being rude* in his knowledge; he who loves to be extolled by 

10 every one ; 

another is he who speaks among men with partiality, and seeks 
to please both sides ; another is he who is about to give a king 
poison to drink, and trembles lest his wickedness be discovered, 
and the poison return upon him and kill him; another is 
IS he who bears false witness, and is in continual fear lest it become 
known and his deceit be revealed ; another is he to whom a de- 
posit has been entrusted, and who covets the deposit and spends 
it, and afterwards is sorry, (knowing) that when the owner of 
the deposit comes and asks it of him, he will be detected. 

20 The king. You have wearied me sorely, ( 371 ) 0 Bilar, and 
yourself too. 

Bilar. There are ten persons who weary themselves and 
others too: one of them is he who is not acquainted with affairs, 
and teaches men what he does not know; a rich man who is 
25 puffed up by his wealth and remote from wisdom; a judge or 

decider of a matter, when ---;he who seeks to 

attain to a seat with kings; he whose conduct is ill-ordered and 
who seeks to incriminate upright men, and sets himself to revile 
them, while the more he reviles them the greater do they be- 
30 come; he who does lofty things which do not befit him; he who 
does a thing without taking the advice of his companions, when 
he has asked it of them; he who disputes with one who is better 
instructed than he and more skilled in debate, and does not 
accept the truth when he hears it; he who wearies kings by 
35 importunity, and disturbs their minds; and he who is acquainted 
with what the king needs and conceals it from him. 

Then Bilar held his peace, when he perceived the king's 
distress and the bitter trouble which kept agitating him, when 
he remembered the mother of Gobar; and he said within him- 
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self: ‘I have severely rebuked the king with my words and cen- 
sured him beyond what was right, and he has borne it. I must 
now make him glad with the news that she is alive, and let him 
see her countenance quickly. For although I have rightly 
upbraided the king and justly (372) blamed what he did so 5 
hastily, he in spite of his royalty and lofty position has not been 
wroth with me. but has inclined to me the shoulder of humility, 
tasted my bitter words, endured the stabs of my barb-like utter- 
ances, shut his eyes to the severity of my countenance, and 
stopped his ears to the heavy lead which I poured into them.’ 10 

Bllar, having finished speaking thus (to himself), rose up and 
made obeisance before the king, saying: ‘0 King, live for ever! 
Among kings there is none equal to you, either among those 
who have passed away or among those who reign now; because 
that anger has not overcome you, nor has the severity of my 15 
clumsy words moved the tower of your endurance. You, in 
spite of your royalty, have not been wroth with me, as might 
befit your Excellency; because your soul is full of peace and 
overflowing with tranquillity, versed in gentleness and adorned 
with intelligence, girt about with integrity and far from oppres- 20 
sion, perfect in goodness and not abhorring the truth. You have 
endured my words, acknowledged my defence, and forgotten the 
asperity of my answers; since you were rebuked and not praised, 
abused and not honoured. You were reviled and did not become 
angry; you were abused and took no offence. Too weak is 25 
thought to conceive your eulogies; too small the mouth and too 
stammering the tongue to rehearse your praises; too tremulous 
the hand to signify the magnitude of your goodness. All your 
good qualities have been heaped on me. Now (373) let your 
soul rejoice and your mind exult; let your emotions subside and 30 
your perturbation cease; let your eye be bright and your heart 
glad ; for the mother of Gobar has been kept alive.’ 

When the king heard that the mother of Gobar was alive, 
he rejoiced with exceeding great joy, and gave thanks to God, 
and extolled Bllar, saying: ‘As for this vexation which you have 35 
caused (me), O Bllar, long ago I knew of the genuineness of 
your disposition and the uprightness of your conduct, the wisdom 
of your intelligence and the excellence of your character, the 
sincerity of your love and the subtlety of your knowledge. 
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Besides all this, it is I who have offended, in that I was over- 
come by the bite of a wretched fly. You in your wisdom, had 
you executed my order, would have done rightly; but now that 
you have waited, you have shown the perfection of goodness. 

5 For you wished to try the feeling of the king and see whether 
he would be wroth with you for not having put to death the 
mother of Gobar, or would praise your long-suffering with her. 
God forbid that I should not be grateful to you and prepare gifts 
for you and make ready to honour you; for you shall receive 
to more than you hoped for. Rise up now quickly and bring the 
mother of Gobar. 

So Blliir went out in haste and told the mother of Gobar to 
make herself ready and deck herself with ornaments meet for 
the king. Having done as he had told her, she went in to the 
15 king and bowed herself before him. When the king beheld and 
saw her, he said to her: ‘O mother of Gobar, are you alive?’ 
She answered him (374): ‘May the Lord establish the King’s 
life for ever in tranquil peace and lasting prosperity, in joy and 
exultation; because that by your goodness I am alive. For my 
20 fault was heinous and my offence great, but the long-suffering 
of Blliir delivered me from death, and saved the soul of the 
victorious King from distress.’ 

The king said to Bilar: ‘Great is your goodness to me, and 
there is none equal to you in the whole kingdom, for you have 
25 lengthened Bar’s life for me. Behold I have given you power 
over the whole of my kingdom; rule it as seems good to you.’ 

Blliir. I am your servant, and by the goodness of God and 
of yourself 1 am what I am. But one request I have to make 
of God and of my Lord the King, namely that he be not hasty 
30 in anything, for he who is too hasty brings upon himself only 
sorrow and dismay. 

The king. Let those garments which shine at night like 
the light of the sun be given to the mother of Gobar, together 
with lands and many cities. 

35 And he gave her authority over all his wives; and to Bilar 
he gave great gifts not a few; and those Brahmans and inter- 
preters of dreams he commanded to be put to death. And the 
kine made merry with the mother of Gobar and rendered thanks 
to God. 
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The philosopher said to the king : My Lord the King, live a 
thousand years, and reign over the seven climes. May the Lord 
multiply your good things from above and your blessings from 
below. May you be glorified with all honours, may your right 
hand reach the neck of your enemies, may you be envied and 5 
not envious, (375) and may you have a good end with the men 
of peace, for ever. Amen. 

The story of the wise Biliir and Queen liar, (a story) full of 
worldly wisdom, is ended. 
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With God" s help, we next write the history of Barzoi, the Indian 
teacher, who diligently translated this book from Indian 
into Arabic. 

Barzoi narrated as follows : — My father belonged to a dis- 
tinguished race, and my mother was descended from mighty chiefs 
of the Magi. Through the great goodness of God to me, I was 
dearer to my parents than all their other children, and they 
5 cared more for my welfare and advantage than for that of all 
my brothers. When I came to be seven years old, they sent 
me to a school. Having learnt everything according to the 
custom of our law, I was grateful to God and my parents for 
the benefits which I had received from teachers, and the. learn- 
io ing I had gained from instructors. But when I examined all 
the different beliefs, and considered the various professions, and 
weighed everything with common sense, I conceived an ardent 
desire to study medicine, and to this occupation I devoted 
myself with all my might, and persevered in it, and made it 
i$ my object, until I acquired much wealth from it. After reap- 
ing from it a goodly harvest, I was anxious to visit the sick 
and to relieve their distress. Then I said to myself: *0 (376) 
my soul ! choose thou one thing, either some of that which is 
desired by kings and commoners, beloved by the freeman as 
so well as the slave, extolled by the rich as well as the poor, 
(namely) worldly gains which pass away and vanish, and tem- 
poral pleasures which fade and perish, or heavenly joys which 
shall never die, and glorious abodes which abide and cannot 
be destroyed.' Having said this to myself, I continued : ' O 
2 j my soul ! thou must choose one of these things in the freedom 
of thine inward will, with the aid of thine enlightened mind 
and subtle knowledge, either earthly possessions which many 
run after, though in a twinkling they vanish from them and 
become alienated from them, or an excellent character, and a 
good name which you may leave behind you in this world 
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among men, and a recompense of good things which shall not 
pass away, which you will inherit in the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Then did the pilot and captain of our bark bring me to pro- 
secute the study of medicine; since I had found that it was 
highly extolled among the prudent and wise, and I could not dis- 5 
cover a single religion which condemned it- And I read in books 
of medicine that no one in this profession is greater and more 
praiseworthy in the opinion of their authors than he who only 
cares for the sick, and constantly visits the afflicted, and is 
anxious to relieve the distressed, in hope of the recompense 10 
which he shall receive from God in the world to come. So I 
longed to attend to this profession with all my might, not that 
I might get by it gold which perishes, or silver which may be 
Stolen, or to sell the things which are to come and shall abide 
and are exalted and glorious (377) for a paltry price which is 15 
like vapour from a pot, which evaporates in the air and vanishes 
away. For I feared lest I might resemble the thoughtless mer- 
chant who sold a valuable pearl, from the price of which enor- 
mous wealth might have been expected, for a paltiy farthing or 
a wretched mite. 20 

I also found it written in ancient books that when a skilful 
physician is anxious to get from his practice enduring wealth 
and the inheritance of eternal life, all the things of this world 
which human nature requires shall be added to him; and he 
resembles the husbandman who tills Ids land, and ploughs it, 2 - 

and it, that it may yield him a good crop, and not 

that it may yield him weeds, though this does not prevent the 
ground from bringing forth with the corn also weeds of all 
kinds. Then I made the treatment of the sick my object, and 
cared for all their wants, and never neglected to serve them, 30 
whether those who I thought might recover, or those of whom 
I despaired, so that those whom I expected to recover might 
speedily be quit of their sicknesses, and that those of whose lives 
I despaired might be relieved a little of their distress, until the 
heavenly bidding should command them to depart to their Lord. 35 
Those whom I could visit personally, I visited ; and for those 
whom I could not serve personally, I wrote directions and gave 
medicines. And to the poor I gave money as well as medicine 
(378). I did not ask one of them for the proper fee, or for 
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praise or gratitude ; but only from the One who gives 
abundantly and recompenses an hundredfold, according to 
His promise, which cannot be broken. I neither envied nor 
praised anyone who was occupied in this profession, whether he 
5 was similar to myself, or more excellent than I, and wealthier 
in goods and possessions ; but only those who had excellence 
of character, and were adorned with kindliness, in conduct 
first and then in speech. And it never entered my head to 
wish to attain to the degree of those among them who were 
to rich. When sometimes nature prompted and urged me to 
amass money, and to get abundance of goods and possessions, I 
used to rebuke myself, saying : "O my soul ! why discemest 
thou not between the things that profit thee and the things that 
hurt thee ? Wherefore art thou absorbed in the things which 
1 5 pass away, and desirous to get labour and toil, distress and 
vexation ? What have vile possessions profited their owners ? 
Have they not all been parted from their possessions, and left 
them to their enemies behind them, while they left them and 
departed with great dismay and unnumbered sighs? A minute 
20 account of the way in which their wealth was amassed has 
been sent on before them, and they must give a statement of it at 
the judgement. O my soul ! art thou not ashamed to join 
thyself to men who lack knowledge, who care for these perish- 
ing things, and labour with their minds as well as their limbs 
a 5 to get what they will have to part with ? For it will not save 
them from death nor ( 379 ) go with them, that they may offer 
it as a bribe to the righteous Judge. No wise and rational 
man [desires] to acquire it, or is anxious for it, since he con- 
siders the bad end of it; but only those simple-minded ones, not 
30 versed in prudence. Nay, turn thy gaze, my soul, from this 
paltry thing, and incline and pursue after the things which abide 
and satisfy, and get the things which can be retained and which 
profit, and amass things which will remain and make glad. 
These will delight thee in the end, and clear thee before the 
35 Judge, save thee from the punishment of hell, set thee at the 
right-hand, and deliver thee from the fire which shall never be 
put out. Trust not to a vain hope which shall not avail nor 
profit. Remember that this body, with which thou art clothed, 
is a house of trial, full of every humour of evil. For all kinds of 
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evils cleave to it, which are opposed the one to the other, being 
gathered from the four elements, and all combined in the ra- 
tional being. When this soul departs from the body, all feelings 
cease, and all the elements are dissolved, and they resemble a 
wooden figure, the limbs of which are all independent and the 5 
joints (artificially) bound together; for when the limbs hold 
together, there is a bolt or peg holding it together, and when 
this peg is taken out, the limbs (380) no longer cohere, but 
go to pieces, and fall away in all directions. O my so.ul! 
pursue not after brothers or friends, and kinsmen and relatives, io 
for they will not profit thee a whit ; because a multitude of 
kinsmen and brothers and friends brings with it more troubles 
than joys, and the vexations they cause are more numerous 
than the pleasures, and in time of death and the hour of 
decease they bring grief and weeping, and sorrow and sighing is 
without measure, and resemble a wooden ladle which, when it 
is whole, brings out of the pot cooked meat of all kinds, but 
after it is broken, is burnt O my soul ! care not for wife and 
children, for these would make you anxious to amass money by 
unlawful means, money which would conduct you to perdition, 20 
while these would enjoy it and be without blame; and you 
would be like aloe-wood, whose sweet smell others enjoy, while 
itself is burnt with fire. 0 my soul ! look not at the wealth 
of the rich, or at knotted bridal chambers and ornamented 
harcoms. 2 5 

At the time of departure from this house of sojourning by 
means of sudden death, they resemble the hair of the head 
and face, which, as long as it grows on the body, is honoured 
and anointed, but when it is shaved off, is abhorred and cast 
away with the dung. 0 my soul ! care for the sick, support 30 
the weak, relieve the distressed. Be not tired of them, nor let 
the wretched thought occur to you (381) that the medical pro- 
fession requires great labour, and that the practice of it is very 
arduous. Knowest thou not how great are its advantages, and 
how many useful things are combined in it ? Consider, 0 my 35 
soul, and weigh with the intelligence of thy discernment, him 
who relieves one distressed person, or looses one who is bound, 
or visits one afflicted person, or supplies the wants of one needy 
individual, or pulls up one who has sunk, how he is recom- 
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pensed by such a one, and how he is looked upon by them. 
And if when a good deed is done to one single man, a great 
recompense is certainly paid for it, how shall the physician be 
forgotten when he cares for many sick people, both kings and 
5 commoners, rich and poor, and relieves their distress, draws them 
out of the pit into which they have fallen, moderates the inten- 
sity of their maladies, and restores them to rest and happiness, 
and eating and drinking, • * •, to bodily as well as mental 

enjoyment, so that they forget their pains and remember their 
10 sicknesses no more? So doubt not, my soul, that thou wilt 
reap many honours, inherit gains without measure, receive goods 
and possessions not a few, that thou wilt leave among men a 
good name, which is better than all manner of wealth, according 
as the wise man has said, and receive from God a reward such 
15 as cannot be imagined by the mind of man, (382) on behalf of 
the poor and needy. 0 my soul ! think not that the end is 
distant from thee, nor imagine that there is yet a long time and 
many years, nor care for those paltry things which pass away, 
nor lose the lofty things which abide and perish not, and remain 
20 and pass not away, for the things which are seen now, but 
which like a dream of the night will soon cease and be no more, 
and will be taken from you and given to others, whether friends 
or foes, lest thou become like the carpenter whose house was full 
of the finest and most precious aloe-wood, and who considered 
*5 within himself, saying, ‘If I sell this, little by little, according 
to weight, it will last me a long time,' and sold it in small 
quantities [by guess-work] for a small price, and brought on 
himself dismay and great distress.” 

Having reproved my soul with such words as these, I pointed 
30 her to the way of truth, although a little narrow, and put her 
in fear of the way of things desirable, although very broad, and 
she perceived the truth and ceased from her burning desire. 
So I cared for the sick in hope of the future recompense, and did 
not leave that occupation until it had got me temporal wealth, 
35 and I received many honours and presents from kings before 
I got to India, and gathered into my barns more than I could 
have hoped for. Now I searched all the books of medicine and 
tried all the different theories but I could not find ------- 

and found no medical book, however skilful and versed in 
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knowledge the writer might be, which would get complete 
recovery for n sick man, (383) so that he should not again fall 
ill, and might rely on continued health. For disease can[not] 
be entirely expelled from a man’s body, but a physician must 
fear and tremble lest there befall those patients who recovered 5 
long ago a disease worse than the first, yea, one which will reach 
and exceed the limit of the power of medicine, uutil it brings 
them to the very door of the tomb, consigns them to the heart 
of the earth, takes them into the chambers of darkness, and 
binds them there. 10 

When I considered these things, and weighed them in the 
balance of intelligence, justice, and knowledge, I ceased from 
my ardour and zeal for the medical profession, since it could not 
give complete recovery free from all sufferings. Then I made 
my soul labour in thought, and knocked at the door of mercy, 15 
asking that the way of truth might be opened to me, that I 
might travel in it and walk without fear. Immediately there 
was shown me a way clear and free from all sorrow and suffer- 
ing, which produces complete health, namely, the service of God 
and the observance of all his commandments. Then I despised so 
medicine and wished to search into all the kinds of belief in 
the true God, aud to embrace that one among them which was 
true, and therein servo God. But when I searched into them, 

I found them to be many, and to contain many varieties. Nor 
did I find in medical books anything that elucidated or con- 25 
firmed one of the religions. Looking at the religion of men, .1 
saw that some of them had embraced religion by compulsion, 
(384) that some merely walked in their parents’ footsteps, and 
that some of them wished for the rewards and possessions given 
by kings, and so walked according to their religions. And 3° 
everyone of them said, ‘ I hold the truth.’ So I asked a num- 
ber of teachers belonging to all the different religions, to show 

me, each one of them, the truth which , that 

I might follow it, and embrace the religion it taught. But I 
found none among them except such as extolled his own reli- 35 

gion ---, and reviled the religion of his 

fellow. Everyone of them said: ‘He who does not embrace 
my religion is damned, aud is no believer in God, but walks 
iu darkness.' And I saw that there was a great difference 
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between the Creator and the creature, and that very difficult is 
the comprehension of both the beginning and end of a thing. 
Having tried what all the teachers and celebrated men in all 
the religions had to say, I did not believe them, nor did it 
5 please me to follow after something the tmth of which was not 
evident, or to acquiesce in the words or believe the utterances 
of those who professed to be teachers. For each one of them 
contradicted the other, which did not please me at all And I 
knew and perceived that all of them were pursuing after their 
10 own inclination and making defence for it, and making such 
statements as would confirm their religion. But not one did I 
see who could roll away the veil of thick darkness from my 
heart. And to believe a thing concerning the truth of which I 
doubted, [did not please me]. For I feared lest there might 
15 happen to me what happened to the thief (385) or robber who 
trusted and believed, and then slipped and fell. For it is re- 
lated that some robbers went out one night to rob the house of 
a certain rich mnn. When they had mounted the roof of the 
house, the master of the house woke up from his sleep, and 
20 perceived that wicked men had ascended to the roof of his 
house. So he awoke his wife, and said to her softly: ' I think 
that there are some robbers on our roof, because he whose 
errand is an honest one, does not walk on a roof at such a time 
as this. Pray rouse me with a loud voice which may be heard 
25 by these robbers and say to me : “ Will not you tell me how you 
amassed all this wealth and property which is gathered and 
amassed in your storehouses ? ” And when I refuse to tell you, 
weary me by talking to me and questioning me about this thing.’ 
Whereupon the woman did as the man had bidden her. The man 
30 said to his wife : * Hold your peace, and eat what God has pre- 
pared for you, and do not try to find out what is secret, for if it 
be revealed, evil will come upon us.’ The woman replied: ‘0 
good husband, tell me the truth concerning what I have asked 
from you, and be not afraid of me or of others ; for at this time 
35 there is no one to hear or listen.' Then her husband said to 
her: ‘This wealth which you see, I amassed by thieving.' His 
wife said to him: ‘ But how did you amass it by thieving, since 
you (386) are accounted honest among men, and just and sin- 
cere?’ 


"HI 
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The man replied, ‘I found out a certain piece of knowledge 
and attained to a clever device in the matter of thieving, and on 
this account the hills were levelled before me and doors opened 
to me, and I got courage and fortitude of mind, and no man was 
ever able to hurt me in any single way.' The woman said, 5 
‘And what was this piece of knowledge?’ The man said, ‘I 
used to go on moonlight nights, having companions or comrades 
with mo, and as we ascended to the roof of the house which we 
wished to rob, I used to approach the window through which 
the light of the moon was shining by myself, and say seven 10 
times the words which I am going to tell you, and embrace the 
moonbeams which were shining into the house, and descend 
through the window, and rob the whole house.’ The woman 
said: ‘And what are these words which you used to repeat?’ 
The man replied, ‘I used to say: "Sbulnm, shulam,” seven 15 
times, and in descending into the house I used to repeat these 
words seven times (more), and nothing remained in that house 
but it was set before me, whether gold that had been hidden, or 
silver that had been buried in the earth, or precious pearls and 
vessels of all kinds ; and I used to take of them whatever I 20 
wanted, and pass them on to my companions through the window. 
After that, I used to repeat these words seven times more, and 
ascend through the window to (387) my comrades while 
embracing the light of the moou. And everything that I had 
taken I loaded on the backs of my companions, and we went 25 
away in peace.’ When the thieves heard these words, they 
rejoiced exceedingly, saying to one another, ‘ To-night we have 
found in this house what will benefit us more than all the gold 
and silver that is in it, this great and glorious piece of learning, 
which robs us of all fear and frees us from labour and trouble, 30 
toil and anxiety.’ So the thieves waited a short time until 
they thought that the master of the house had gone to sleep and 
his wife with him. Then the chief of the robbers went up to 
the window through which the light of the moon was shining 
into the man’s house, joyful and merry, and said, ‘ Shulam, 35 
shulam’ seven times, and embraced the moonbeams which were 
shining in at the window, the fool thinking that he would 
descend into the house safely. But he fell backwards into the 
middle of the house ; whereupon the master of the house rose 
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( up hastily and seized him, saying : ‘ Who are you, curse upon 
you?’ and beat him severely with a stout staff, until all his 
strength left him. Then he asked him whence he had come, 
and what he was doing there. The thief replied : ' I am one who 
S believed and trusted, and slipped and fell: this is the sweetness 
of the fruit which was supposed to be sweet, but is more bitter 
than aloes, and more nauseous than wormwood.’ Then I fell 
to meditating, and great anxiety came upon me. I was afraid 
to attach myself to any ( 388 ) religion the truth of which had 
io not been made clear to me, lest it should plunge me into the 
great abyss, and conduct me to eternal perdition. So I wished 
to search into matters again, and investigate the truth, and test 
all [the religions] which I thought might roll away the veil of 
darkness from my heart, and the truth of which would open the 
15 eyes of mine understanding. But I could not find such. Then 
I said to my soul: ‘ 0 my soul 1 since thou hast not found any- 
thing, as thou didst desire, and since the truth has not been 
revealed to thee as thou didst hope, take thee the religion of 
thy parents, the religion in which thou didst find them walking, 
20 and therein abide.' 

Then my mind conceived a reproving thought saying, ‘ Thou 
fool ! they whose parents worshipped idols and were magicians 
and enchanters, what advantage did they reap for themselves 
that their children should imitate them ? Are they not going to 
25 inherit a burning hell for their denial of God?' And I remem- 
bered what had been said by the glutton who, on being rebuked 
for his gluttony, said : ' My pareuts used to eat in the same 
manner.’ Not finding a religion which was evidently true and 
made certainly manifest, so that I might embrace it, and not 
30 being justified in continuing to walk in darkness, I wished again 
to search into matters, and investigate the truth. [Then] the 
thought occurred to me, and the fear alarmed me, that perhaps 
the time for dying was at hand, and the hour of departure hence 
was near, and I was standing at the door of the tomb, ( 389 ) and 
35 in a little moment should be placed in the bosom of the earth. 
Then I left off investigating and searching, and cast myself on the 
mercy of God, and then on the good deeds and excellent actions 
which had gone before me, knowing that works produce fruits 
which please the Creator and gratify the righteous J udge. Then a 
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thought occurred to me, and I brought to mind that which was 
spoken by the divine Word: "Though ye do all manner of good, 
say ' we are unprofitable servants,”’ and I was terrified by that 
which was spoken: ‘Bind him hand and foot, and cast him into 
outer darkness.’ Because of these threats, and by reason of 5 
these terrifying sayings, I wished again to investigate the truth 
of religions, and to embrace that one which was proved right, and 
therein abide. But there chanced to meet me a certain wise 
old man, ancient of days and skilled in learning, namely, ‘ Intel- 
ligence,’ which is fixed in the brain, rebuking and saying: ‘Fool! 10 
why weary thyself with labour, and (why) seek to comprehend 
what is too difficult for thee, and exceeds thy power? Perhaps 
the looser of thy bonds is knocking at the door, and in error of 
thought and trouble of mind the years of thy life will come to an 
end, and thou wilt be like the man who wronged himself and 15 
angered ( 390 ) his Creator, who in his insolence dared to spoil the 
bed of his fellow, by attaching himself to a woman who stained 
her good character and wronged her husband.’ This wicked 
woman dug from the house of her poor husbaud a tunnel or exit, 
through which her paramour used to come in to her. Now, she 2 o 
had bored the tunnel behind a certain water-jar, and cunningly 
covered up the opening, so that when her lover came to her, no 
one should notice him. One day that foolish adulterer came 
and went in to the woman who behaved so unjustly to her hus- 
band, and while they were whispering lasciviously and dishonestly 25 
together, lo the poor injured husband began to knock at the 
outer door. Then that foolish woman said to her infamous para- 
mour: ‘Wake haste at once, and get put through the tunnel 
which comes out behind the water-jar.’ So that lascivious and 
infamous man made haste and sought to get out and save him- 30 
self; but when he came to the mouth of the tunnel of which 
the base woman had spoken, he found that the water-jar had 
been taken away. So he returned to the woman who had sold 
her good character, and said to her : * I did not find the water- 
jar in the place of which you told me.’ The base woman 35 
answered : ‘ O unlucky fool, what have you to do with the 
water-jar? Wretched man, do you not kuow that I placed 
the jar so that you should recognize the spot, and know where 
to find the door of the tunnel through which you came in?’ 

K. F. 17 
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That destroyer of his own good principles said to her: (391) 

' As the water-jar was, not there, you need not have said any- 
thing about it, because it coufused me and made me think that 
1 did not know, and delivered me into the hand of justice, which 
5 will take vengeance on me for having done wrong.’ That de- 
stroyer of her owu good character auswered : ' Cease from your 
folly and answering back, and make haste and save yourself, lest 
I be put to shame as well us you.’ And while these mis- 
creants were disputing with one another, and the oue blaming 
to the other, the poor husband came in, and took hold of that 
robber and beat him severely, smote his body and bruised him 
with good right, aud justly delivered him over to the officers, 
and took lawful vengeance on him. 

Not finding the truth, as I longed to do, nor attaining to a 
IS religion uninfluenced by inclination, I remained in what I had 
laboured and spent large sums to obtain, despised all hurtful 
things, and relinquished everything which might anger the 
Creator, and offend aud vex the righteous Judge. I abhorred 
murder, which leuds to perdition ; eschewed oppression, which 
20 brings to poverty; put away envy, which confounds good 
principles ; departed from lying, which begets impudence ; 
from anger, which disturbs harmony ami produces evils; from 
railing, which bows the head in shame in the Judgement; aud 
from slander, which sends to hell. I became a stranger to 
25 the seat of sinners, loved quietness, delighted in good things, 
aspired to virtue, (302) chose me a sent with the excellent, 
who stand in awe of death, tremble at the punishment of hell, 
and shrink from ignominy, but do not tremble at any earthly 
prince, they whom water cauuot drown, nor fire bum, nor vipers 
30 sting. 1 knew that to him who pursues after gratification, 
spends his days in pleasure and carnal delights, and sells for 
short-lived enjoyments those things which are to come and will 
not | mss away, there will happen what happened to the borer of 
pearls, when a certain rich man, as they say, agreed with him 
35 that he should bore certain precious pearls fur a hundred dinars 
a day. For as the workman entered the merchant’s house, he 
saw a pleasant sounding cymbal, whereupon the merchant asked 
him whether he knew how to play it. The workman said that he 
did. The master of the house said to him: ‘Then do as you like, 
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■ind act according to your own wish.’ So he left tho work which 
lie had stipulated with him to do, and spent the whole day in 
amusement and fun, while the pearls remained unbored. When 
ovoning came, the workman said to the master of the house : 
‘Lo, tho day is over; givo me tho hundred dinars which you s 
agreed upon with me.' The master of tho house answered : 

' What have you done here that you should demand pay of me? 
Have you not passed the whole day in wantonness and fun ? ’ 
The workman replied: ‘Did I not first ask your permission 
boforo (393) I took tho cymbal?' Tho merchant replied : 10 
‘ Di,! you not agree with me with a sound mind, a clear discern- 
ment, and a subtle knowledge, for a hundred dinars of hard 
gold, a sum of money which would relievo distress and satisfy 
hunger ? Wherefore, through a weak will, wore you overcomo 
hy the love of amusement, so as to spend the whole day in 15 
vanity, which impoverishes, liko tho steam which ascends from 
a pot and vanishes in tho air, when its placo is known no more ? ' 
Then the hireling, or workman, wont to his houso ashamed, 
empty and sad, in want and repentant. 

When I perceived these miseries which attach to tho 20 
pleasures of the world and to tho enjoyments which it affords, 
[which] pass away like a dream in tho night, my soul hated them, 
and they were accounted in my eyes as dung. And I thought I 
would be an ascetic, or hermit, for his occupation is excellent 
and his portion good, his innocence is desirable and his ways are 2j 
without snares. As fathers educate their children from infancy 
to youth, and from manhood to old ago, so do the ways of the 
ascetic progress from tho elementary to the intermediate stage, 
and from the intermediate stage to perfection. Asceticism is 
the open door which introduces to tho Kingdom him who walks 30 
in purity and spends the short space of his sojourning in inno- 

I conce of conduct, circumspect behaviour, and purity of thought 
Then (39+) my mind, from tho intelligence which is im- 
planted in the nuturo and resides in the brain, brought to 
remembranco what happens to him who guides his steps along 35 
this way of ascetics, both bodily weakness which affects beings 
made from dust, and the many trials, varied troubles, and 
lurking enemies, who thirst for ruin, long for destruction, and 
contend without ceasing ; and then the fear lest this poor weak 
17—2 
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person should not persevere, but be overcome by force of suffer- 
ing and multitude of trials, turn back his face in defeat, and 
become a laughing-stock among his brethren and the derision of 
his friends, and I should lose all the excellent things which I 
5 had amassed, and be no more found, but lost, and become like the 
dog who, they relate, once passed by a pond with a bone in his 
mouth, and, seeing in the pond the reflection of the bone which 
he had in his mouth, thought that something else was in the 
water, and, descending to the water, let fall the bone out of his 
10 mouth, and got nothing but distress and want. 

Then I gave up the idea of walking in the way of ascetics, 
and prepared myself to abide by the occupation which I had taken 
up at first. After having compared and weighed in the balance 
of my mind that which an ascetic must endure in the way of 
15 hardships, and what varied delights are enjoyed by (395) him who 
is attached to pleasures, I perceived that those delights are as 
unsavoury salt, and like tasteless food, with which a man cannot 
fill his mouth, and that they resemble a bare bone, void of all 
juiciness, which a dog takes that he may lick it ; for as long ns 
20 he keeps hold of it, and grips it firmly with his teeth, his mouth 
is filled with his own blood, and when he tastes the blood which 
flows from his mouth he tightens his grasp and bites the bone 
all the more firmly, and it hurts him severely. They resemble, 
too, a mouthful of honey in which poison has been mixed, for if 
25 a man tastes it, his palate has a sense of sweetness for the twink- 
ling of an eye, and (then) his life departs from him for ever. 
They resemble, too, a lamp destitute of oil, which gives light 
for a short time only to those who rely on its light, and then 
leaves them sitting in darkness. They resemble, too, a dream 
30 of the night which a man dreams and believes, thinking that he 
has found something and acquired it ; for when he wakes from 
his sleep, he finds his hands empty. They resemble, too, the 
silk-worm, for as long as it weaves, it winds and twists the silk 
round its own body. 

3; Then my soul longed again for asceticism, (396) and I sought 
to walk in that way of life, and therein abide, believiug that it 
would save me from all stumbling-blocks and deliver me, too, 
from all faults, conduct me to the door of the Feast, delight me 
with the bliss of the Kingdom, and make me innocent before 
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the just Judge. Then my conscience pricked me, and put me 
m fear and trembling, and rebuked me, saying: *0 feeble 

man, formed from and fashioned 

out of opposing elements, in whom is hidden [that] which un- 
ceasingly stirs him up, first consider your weakness and examine 5 
with your mind’s eye the precise nnture of an ascetic’s way 
of life, and, with clear bright thought, consider how scanty 
his food is, how deficient his supplies are, how many are his 
labours, how varied his troubles, and how severe his trials, and 
be in fear lest you be vanquished by the sufferings, when they 10 
befall you, and succumb to the trials, when they attack your weak- 
ness, and you stand in great shame before your brethren and 
kinsmen, and become a laughing-stock to all your acquaintances.’ 

When I considered those lovers of pleasure, who spend their 
days in cnrnnl delights, and pass their lives in unprofitable 15 
labours, and what dismay they reap at the end of their doings, 
and what distress nnd sighing they bear at the time of their 
departure, and what fruitless provisions they take for their 
journoy, and considered, too, ( 397 ) how many hardships ascetics 
bear, then I relinquished the idea of either of them, nnd know 20 
not which emblem to adopt, or in which way to run. I was 
like the judge to whom two suitors applied about the same 
matter and with the same object nnd contention ; for when the 

first had told him his story , lie pronounced him 

innocent and his opponent guilty and confuted ; but after the 25 
other had told him his story, he condemned the first, who had 
been acquitted before, nnd acquitted tho one who had been 
pronounced guilty, because of tho difference between tho two 
accounts. 

Then I laboured in thought, and projected my gaze into 30 
the future; and I perceived that for him who is addicted to 
carnal pleasures, who departs from this world in the midst of 
luxurious ease, and sells the bliss to come for dishonest pleasures, 
very evil things are reserved, namely, tho terrible merciless 
Judgement, tho ceaseless weeping and gnashing of teeth, and the 35 
re which feeds not on wood and caunot be quenched, the 
worm that dies not, and the shame which passes not away. I 
considered, too, those things which wear out the ascetic in this 
present life, namely, scantiness of food, and want of necessaries, 
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and found that the ascetic who gets the victory in them all 
reaps never-dying happiness, and obtains unchanging bliss, 
while his soul rejoices among the good, and departs without 
sorrow or fear to his Lord, and leaves his body while exulting 
5 and praising (398). I saw, too, with what sorrow tho soul of 
the wanton departs to its Maker, and with what sighing it 
puts off its clothing, with what distress it leaves its partner, 
and with what dismay and sadness it parts with its wealth 
which it amassed unjustly and gathered into its storehouse 
10 unlawfully, and insolently refused to use for tho advantage 
of the distressed, and wickedly neglected to employ so as to 
please tho righteous Judge; and, to sum up, I saw thnt it had 
wrongly defiled itself with every kind of sin. So I said to 
my soul : ' O soul 1 imagine that thou wilt continue iu this 
IS world an hundred years, that every day somo distress will afflict 
thee, some trial befall thco, and somo bitter cup be given thee 
to drink ; yet to all these a limit is set, for they will ussurcdly 
cease when death releases thee from this prison-house, aud thou 
art freed from all sorrows, rolteved from all evils, and liberated 
io from all miseries and distresses, and without anxiety and fear 
shnlt thou stand in the Judgement to come.’ Then tho estate 
of an ascetic seemed fair in my eyes, and tho condition of a 
hermit pleased me, although the way of it is narrow, and to 
walk in it difficult. And I considered that every kind of 
25 creeping thing, and bird, nnd beast, and fowl, who continue 
in case and distress, iu joy and sorrow, are not liable to the 
punishment of hell, and are without anxiety or (399) fear. I 
compared, too, tho beginning of the formation of man, [who] 
comes into being in distress and hardship, aud in sorrow and 
3° sighing issues from tho womb. I found in one of the medical 
books, that the seed from which the man is formed, when it 
falls into the womb of the woman, is mixed with her seed and 
her blood, and when it gets thick and curdles a little, tho spirit 
moves it, and it turns about like liquid cheese, and after that 
3 5 becomes solid, and its arteries are formed, its limbs constructed, 
and its joints distinguished. If he is a male, his face is placed 
towards his mother's back, and if a female, townnls her mother's 
belly. His hands arc placed against his face, and ho cries like 
ouo being scourged, and his soul is sad aud distressed, nnd ho 
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resembles one whoso limbs are all bound, while, in addition, 
a weight presses on him from above. His navel adheres to that 
of his mother, and thereby ho sucks and is nourished by the 
strength of his mother's food and drink. Ho remains pent up 
in this dark and narrow chamber until tho time of his birth. 5 
" hen that day comes, the heavenly bidding commands the 
spirit to trouble the womb, whereupon the infant struggles to bo 
horn, and begins to move nnd strike with its head against the 
opening, and from his distressed pent-up condition experiences 
what a thief does, when a ruler commands that his limbs be 10 
broken in pieces. Then, when I10 comes out thence, and falls 
on to tho ground, and feels tho air or the touch of people's 
hands, (400) ho suffers as soro pain as a man who is being 
flayed. Besides nil this, ho endures different kinds of treat- 
ment, and his body is made sick by all of them, and ho is not 15 
inclined to take moat or drink, and little by little ho is reared 
by means of bands, unguents, swaddling clothes, and sleeping 
on his back, unable to turn to either side. On emerging from 
all theso torments, ho falls into that of school, is next attacked 
by illness, and worn out by hardships. On attaining to the 20 
age of manhood, ho marries and begets children. In providing 
for these, he becomes desirous of amassing wealth unlawfully! 
Besides all these, there oppose him the four things which oppose 
one another, black bile nnd blood and phlegm nnd yellow bile. 

He has other enemies besides these, deadly poison, for instance 25 
and dwelling with wild beasts, sojourning with the wicked, 
birds of prey, cold and heat, and trials of every kind; and. 
Anally, the infirmity of old age, and death and departure. And 
though a man were freed from all these things which we have 
enumerated, a faithful surety standing in his stead, so that ho 30 
should not be hurt by them all the days of his life, let him only 
remember the hour of his decease, when tho swift executioner 
shall pnrt him from brother and near kinsmen, (401) from wife 
and ill-gotten property, and let him but look into his evil quali- 
ties with a subtle intelligence, nnd let him tremble and be 35 
alarmed at tho just Judgement, oven the fire that will bum 
him amid great dismay and sighing, weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. So every rational being [ought] to hate tho world and 
its pleasures, renounce its gratifications, and put away its 
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delights, [that] he may escape first from the trials of this life, 
and finally be delivered from shame. Especially ought he to 
do so in this our age, for it has grown old and is worn out, and 
resembles dark clouds or the atmosphere which the north wind 
5 disturbs ; although God in His mercy created the world, by 
His kindness filled it with the plenitude of his blessings, and 
set up kings in it, and adorned them with victory, strengthened 
them with might, extended their arms like a bow, and implanted 
justice in them ; yea. Ho filled his treasuries with good things, 
io that He might instruct princes as He wills. In His justice 
Ho commits to the elders the severe punishment of fools, and 
in His generosity Ho distributes gifts to the good, and grants 
of His wealth to the noble. He punishes the abominable in 
His seventy. He is not weak in His discernment, or feeble in 
15 His knowledge. He cares for His lambs, and neglects not His 
sheep. He supplies the wants of His flock, and docs not with- 
hold from them what they need. He desires greatly for their 
welfare, longs exceedingly for their happiness. We find, 0 my 
honoured brethren (402) and distinguished teachere, that the 
20 world is going backwards in this -hard time of ours, and in this 
our evil and vexatious generation, [especially in the days in 
which it has seemed good to your Excellency that this book 
should bo brought to light and translated from Arabic into 
Syriac. For we find that the truth on which the world is 
25 founded, and on which [as] on solid adamant the Church of 
Christ is built, has been specially hidden by the teachers of the 
Church and the pastors of God. Yea, they have hidden in tho 
heart of the earth that love which is tho perfecter of all virtues, 
according to the testimony of the wise architect and zealous 
30 treasurer and heavenly apostle. It is utterly taken from tho 
world. es|iecially from the priests and from those who seek the 
priestly office, and is laid in tho dust of tho earth.] Wickedness, 
fearful and appalling, rears its head, and good is wholly taken 
away from our midst Deceit, calumny, and envy exult. 
35 Insolence, mockery, and wantonness laugh aloud. Long-suffer- 
ing and peacefulness wear a downcast face. Knowledge and 
understanding are buried in a deep gulf. Churlishness and 
pride cry aloud from the roofs. Cruelty, ill-will, and love 
of money [---]. The amassers of evil hoards give orders 
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ami are obeyed. Innocence of heart, sincerity of disposition, 
and liberality in giving, have ceased and perished. The good 
are no more respected, while shame is approved and extolled 
among the wicked. Tricks and wiles pour forth like the Nile. 
The givers of good counsel have been driven away and dis- 5 
believed, (403) while falsehood has been uttered by every 
mouth, that every man nmy accomplish his wish, and every 
man perform his desire. 

[Three lines are unintelligible.] 

No man is contented with his pay, but his soul is eager to 10 
seize the property of others. Tyrants spring up and flourish 
like the cedars of Lebanon, and the humble and oppressed have 
their faces defiled with dust. The ruler chooses the wicked, and 
delights in those who counsel evil things. The judge drives 
away the honest from his seat, and repulses those who pursue 15 
after peace, who rebuke justly and give upright testimony, and 
delights in false witnesses and in those who take bribes and love 
vain glory. [Finally, the whole mass of mankind, especially the 
sons of the Church, have put away the remembrance of the end 
from before their eyes, and cast the fear of the Judge and of 20 
His keen vengeance behind their backs.] 

When I had considered all these things, weighed them with 
the balances of justice, and estimated them all with intelligent 
discernment, great astonishment took hold of me, and put me 
into a state of great amazement, because I saw that this being, 25 
man, though more glorious than any other creature on account 
of his reason, and more honoured (404) by his Sinker than all 
other beiugs, and though subtle in knowledge, a searcher of 
matters by his discernment, and a revealer of secrets by his 
knowledge, nevertheless loses the things which are to come and 30 
change not, rejoice and do not grieve, are gentle nud not per- 
verse, for a little miserable pleasure which abides not and can- 
not bo retained ; namely, a little smelling ; a little food, which, 
immediately it passes from the palate, becomes hurtful and 
emits a foul odour; sight, which when it is hidden from the 35 
eyes, becomes like vapour ascending from an oven, which 
evaporates in the air and is no more ; [and] hearing, which, when 
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it passes from the car, becomes like sounding brass or a clanging 
cymbal. I studied to compare him with something which is 
like him, or which illustrates his weak nature, and found for 
him this similitude. Uankiud is like a man who, in flying from 
5 some terror, has lit upon a pit or deep hole, and, descending into 
it to be concealed, has found a withered branch, and seized it 
with his hand, lest ho should fall to the bottom. On looking 
into the bottom of the pit, ho perceives a big dragon, with open 
mouth, waiting to swallow him up. He lifts up his head 
io towards the branch to which ho is clinging in hopes that it will 
not let him fall down into the pit, (405) and lo two mice, one 
black and the other white, gnawing at it. While cast in this 
state of anxiety and torment, these storms and difficulties, he looks 
and perceives a swarm of honey-bees near him. He stretches out 
15 his hand, and tastes a little of the honey. Then he looks aside 
and becomes wholly intent on the honey, and the fool forgets 
that there are four beasts below him who mutually oppose one 
another, so to speak, one of whom may raise his head and take 
away his life. Nor, again, does the wretched man remember the 
20 mico who are continually gnawing the branch, for if it be 
severed, he must fall down into the pit, and the dragon with 
the open mouth will swallow him up. But the wretched man 
looks only at the honey, and all his anxiety is put away by its 
sweetness until the branch is severed by the mice, and the 
»S greedy glutton fnlls down the pit, and the dragon swallows him 
up. Then I made a comparison and explained the pit or well 
to mean this world, which is full of trials. The four beasts 
I likened to the four humours which sustnin the body, when 
they exist in equal proportions; whereas if one of them prevails 
30 over another, ho becomes as one who has tasted deadly poison. 
The black mouse I likened to night, and the white mouse to 
day; for tho two aro constantly wearing life away, and con- 
suming the years. Tho dragon I likened to death, from which 
there is no escape. The honey I compared to those (406) little 
35 sweet morsels which a man enjoys hero in this life, even smell, 
taste, sight, and hearing, which prevent and withhold him from 
taking care to save his life. 

Then, when 1 had made all these comparisons, and weighed 
them with the balance of knowledge, I held to what I had 
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takon to at first, and laboured with all my might. 

without delay or tarrying, 

in hopes that I should find salvation for my soul, and those who 
would help me to a perfect religion. And I returned from India 
to my own country, aud copied out from the books of the 5 
Indians this book, which is called by them (the book) of Kalllah 
and Dimnah. The end. 

By divine help is ended the book of Kalilali and Dimnah, 
and the discourse of Barzdi. Let the reader pray for everyone 
who participates in it. Amcu. 10 










NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


I use a few abbreviations. They are as follows : 

Add. and Corr. = Additions and Corrections, prefixed to Professor W. Wright's 
edition of tlio Syriac text of this book. See below under Syr. T. 

Ar. V. = Arabia Version. 

Bon fey's Pantseh. =Pantschatantra : fan} Bather indite her Fabeln, SI Unite n 
und Erz/lhlungen. Aut dtm Sanscrit ilbersetzt mil Einleitung und Anmerkungcn 
von Theodor Benfey. In two parts. (Leipzig, 1859.) 

Cal. i Dym. = Calila 6 Dymna, in the Biblioteca de Autores Espafiolcs, desdo 
la formacion dol langnaje hosts nuastros dins ; eseritores en prosa anteriorcs al 
siglo xr. reeogidos t ilustrados por Don Pasenal do Gnyangos (Madrid, 1800) ; in 
the 52nd volumo (tho volumes nro not numbered). This is the Old Spanish 
version made from the Arabia in the middle of tho 13th century. 

De Snoy = Do Sacy’s Calila tt Dimna, ou Fables de Bidpai (Paris, 1816). 

Derenbourg^ Deux versions Utbraiques du Here de KalllSh el Dimn&h par 
Joseph Derenbourg (Paris, 1881). Tho first of thoso versions is tho ono made 
from tho Arabio version. Tho other is worthless and modern, being a rnoro 
cento of Bible verses. 

Glossary = Professor Wright's Glossary, prefixed to his edition of the Syriac 
toxt. 

Guidi (Studii) = Studii sul teslo A ratio del llbro di Calila e Dimna per 
Ignasio Guidi (Boma, 1873). This book contains a number of oxtraets from 
throo Arabio MSS., which Guidi names M, F, V respectively. 

Kal. u. Dam. = Kalilag und Ilamnag, A lie Syritche Obersetsung des Indischen 
FUrsteiupiegcls. Text and German translation by Gustav Bickcll. With an 
Introduction by Theodor Benfey (Leipzig, 1870). This is tho old Syriac 
version made from the Pelilovl about s.n. 570. The pagination of tho Intro- 
duction is in Homan, that of tho rest in Arabio numerals. The translation is 
referred to as Kal. u. Dam. Transl. 

0. Syr. (V.) = 01d Syriac (Version). 

Syr. T. = Syriac Text. The Book of Kaltlah and Dimnah translated from 
Arabia into Syriac. Edited by IF. Wright, LL.D. (London, Triibncr and Co., 
1884). The book is accompanied by an introduction, a glossary, and a list of 
Additions and Corrections. 

P. I, lines 1, 2. The heading may have been added by tho Syriac 
translator, or by a subsequent scribe. -o otVn is singular in 
agreement with m t ’n .in m\ . \-i i M the sense of ‘the book of 
K. and D.’ 
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2. KaMah (oilAo; Ar. V. dLK 1 ; O. Syr. . Vn 1 ) 
represents the Sanscrit A 'arataJca, a name which means * crow ", 
The change of Sanscrit r to Z may be due to the fact that the 
PehlevI signs for r and l are quite or almost identical'. The 
change of l to Z is not so surprising when it is remembered that 
l contains a predominating r element*. Words which in PehlevI 
end in k exhibit instead an h when they pass into modern Persian", 
and it appears that the Arabic translator was guided by tho same 
habit of language here. Two of Ouidi's manuscripts attest the 

pronunciation h'ulailaJt’—a common diminutive form in Arabic 

but tho Sanscrit KanUaka is ngainst this vocalisation, and our 
modern Syiioo translator certainly did not pronounce tho word so, 
else he would have written m\ . Vns 

Dimimh. (oiAiCL.?; Ar. V. (). Syr. repre- 

sents the Sanscrit Damanaka, iv name which Bonfoy interpret* to 
mean ‘tamer’ 1 *. The change of Sanscrit a to £ in the Ar. V. is 
attested by the Old Spanish (/ lymna )", John of Capua {Dinma)", 
llaimund of Beziers (IHna)", as well ns by our modern Syriac 
version. Sec too a note by Nbldekc in the Z. D. M. G. xxx. p. 752. 

4. Dabdahram. The vocalisation is conjectural. That the name 
bogins with f is known by Syr. T. 95, 23. Possibly hoioi^lj 
is a corruption of which might represent tho ' 

of Do Sncy’s Arabic text But it is noarly certain that hoioipolj 
is not a corrupt form, for it occurs again at Syr. T. 95, 24 and 9G, 10. 
Besides the form Ouidi has found 4 '. ^l.» ■ > and 

jJoj". The O. Syr. lias 50} M This reflect* a PchlovI form 

which gave riso to a fonn Tho change of r to / has been 

explained in tho note on the name Kattlah. Tho form 


1 Do Saer, p. *t, 1. 2. 

3 Kal. tt. liam. p. 2, 1. 5. 

3 Bonfoy ’o Panltch. n. p. 8. 

* Kal. u. Dam. p. uuv. 

• 16. p. xux. 

» 16. p. xm. 

7 Ouidi, Stutlii, p. G. 


" Kal. u. Dam. p. 2, 1. G. 

10 Bcnfoy’s Panltek. n. p. 8. 

11 Cal. f Dijm. p. 20, a. 

13 Dirtclorium, b. 6. r. 

13 Koliett el Exlrallt dee Mamucrit* 
Vol.x. I*t. 2, pp. 9, 11 etc. 

" Gaidi, Slutlii, p. 21. 

“ Kal. a. Dam. pp. 49, 01 and 81. 


seems to Jx> reflected in the Old Spanish DietU Hebrew dVd'T\ 
and Raimund s Dizrden'*. Joint of Capua’s Dislei t 1 * and Raimund's 
Di/slcs ", Dyxlex, merely reflect a false reading What Sanscrit 

name is reflected by ^0;-» -~i > or is wholly unknown. The 

corresponding name in the ranchatantra is Amaraqalui". Bcnfey 
conjectures Devaqarman”, a uame which occurs several times in 
that work", and means according to Benfey, ‘ Das Glfick dor Gottor 
habend’ or ‘Von don Gottcrn bcgluckt’' 1 . 

On 800 fnrthor Bonfey’s Pan buck. t p. 32, noto 1. 

Nadrab. Here and at Syr. T. 9G, 9, the name is written 
At Syr. T. 3, 11, it nppears as At Syr. T. 95, 2*, 

is a mistake for Theso forms must reflect Arabic ' _'j> '■ 

which our translator vocalised Xadrab. But how Ibn cl-Moknfla' 
wrote the name is uncertain. The manuscripts give Uajj”, 

tljjJj", nnd \jj £ Now the O. Syr. has ■ ^ . o ” This 
agrees best with IjJJo, for the PehlevT signs for n nnd vi nro 
the same, and the termination written <U~, pronouncod tiff, becomes d 
in modern Persian. Accordingly Noldeko assumes a PelilovI form 
like Weda-naka, I Vcda-wdka or I Veda-ndffa, which the O. Syr. 
translator rendered Hidatctig'". But Benfey proposes a form Vidyd- 
pati meaning ‘Herr dor Wissonsclmft Tho corresponding namo 
in tho Fanchatantrn is Vuhnut;arman > °. For an explanation of the 
1N313D of tho Hebrew version” (John of Capua's Scndcbar°’) see 
Panlseh. i. p. 13. Raimund's Stmdibal 1 * is merely a corruption of this. 
Tho forms Bundobtl, Barduben or Burduben, Bendubec, of manu- 
scripts of tho Old Spanish”, and Bendabcl, Bcndubeh of Raimund's 


18 Cal. I Dym. p. 14, a. 

17 Dorenhourg, p. 17. 

18 Notica el ExtraiU da MantueriU, 
toe. eil. pp. 20, 29. 

,u Dirrclorium, b. 4. r; c. 5. v. otc. 
30 Koticatt ExtraiU da MamucriU, 


° Kal. u. Dam. p. 84, 1. 3. 
a Xuidoko's Uduttlitmig, p. 0, note 8. 
a Kal. it. Dam. p. XLiv, note. 

» Bcnfcy's 1’anUch. a. p. 3. 

11 Dcranbonrg, pp. 17, 18, 01 etc. 

“ Directorium, a. 4. r; b. 4. r. 


° lb. n. pp. 34, 144, 320 
« it. n. p. 320. 

Do Sacy, p. va, l. 3. 
a Guidi, Stmlii, p. 21. 


84 Cal. t Dym. p. 14, a, and noto 8 
which contains on error. Btnduhtc 
occurs, 1 think, nt p. 19, a, where I 
would read ‘Dijo el roy it Bendubec 
su flldsofo.' 
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Latin nwra", nil point to n form whose first ronsonnnt was 6 , the 
third d, and the fourth 6 . Sue too lavish, 1 . p. 32, noth 2. 

5. Tie plitaopler. Tho oHgimd < Adi * nd 3 ' 

T) means 'one skilled in rhetoric and argument, an eloquent, 
persuasive person,’ The word oteurs again at Syr. T. 185, 21, where 

I render ’oloqn.nf (120, 35). Except in the p.~go Wore u., 
Nadrub is always cedled ‘ tho philosopher’ (|aamOdAna), as also 
in the Ar. V. (Jy-M). I" Pauohntantre ho is dermribed 
as a Brahman, perfect in all sciences’*. Tho O. Syr. V. does not 
describe him in any way. 

13 The Panohatanlra has: ‘In a province of the South lies 
a town called MahiUropyn, in which lived » merchant’ dm" Thu. 
town is in tho Deccan, the Sanscrit name of which is Dafairuepetto. 
No doubt this latter is retectrf in the arUwJ of Guidi’s manuscript 
E- i for, changing into i we got DamlbaJ, a form very near 
indeed to Dofaiiadpetln. The Old Spanish has Curjeer. in one 
manuscript, J, rgm in another". Similmly Bairn, rod ha. ./»• > . 
Three reflect an Arabic (Georgia), which some scribe 

substituted for tho unknown name which pearled him. Compare 
tho commencement of tho chapter of the momml mid the ascetic, 
where in Do Smr,’. Arehic text has bren inserted", though 

no name is given at the corresponding place in tho Parrel, a- 

“S ’ Mda /or rt. world hr com* Th“ «. S»*> »“*■ 
on to the next world. So the Old Spanish, ’muepone, huena. 
obras para el otre iiglo’*. Compare P . 2M, 11. 38-39 

p 2 4 (Syr T . 4 , 19.) Read and render: despucs wealth 

awl care* not at all for it. . 

8 . ( 8 yr. T. 4, 23.) With ... Heady attention. |l om . £ >» is 

defined at Syr. T. 331, 14, to mean U*0> (paUruce, 

perseverance). 


» Notices et ExtraiU Acs Mamucri U, 
loc.cit. 

» Benfey'8 Panlsch. It p. 8. 
v lb. a. p. 7. 

» Guidi, Studii. p. 22. 


<o Notices el ExtraiU det UamtcrUs, 
C. cit. p. 84. 1. 2. 

“ DeSacy, p. *".1.7. 

« Bcnfcy't PanUch. n. p. 326. 

“ Cat. i Dyr*. P* 18. b. \. 14. 
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9. Eye-paint or kohl. Lane in his Modern Egyptians (Vol. i. 
p. 41) after speaking of the beautiful eyes of Egyptian women 
continues as follows : ‘ their charming effect is much heightened by 
the concealment of the other features (however pleasing the latter 
may be), and is rendered still more striking by a practice universal 
among the females of the higher and middle classes, and very 
common among those of the lower orders, which is that of blacken- 
ing the edge of the eyelids, both above and below the eye, with a 
black powder called “kohl." This is a collyrium commonly com- 
posed of the smoke-black which is produced by burning a kind of 
“ libSn,” an aromatic resin, a species of frankincense, used, I am 
told, in preference to the better kind of frankincense, as being 
cheaper, and equally good for this purpose. Kohl is also prepared 
of the smoke-black produced by burning the shells of almonds. These 
two kinds, though believed to be beneficial to the eyes, are used 
merely for ornament; but there are several other kinds used for 
their real or supposed medical properties ; particularly the powder 
of several kinds of lead ore ( kohl el-hagar): to which are often added 
sarcocolla (’anzaroot), long pepper ('erk ed-daluib), sugar-candy, fine 
dust of a Venetian sequin, and sometimes powdered pearls. Anti- 
mony, it is said, was formerly used for painting the edges of the 
eyelids. The kohl is applied with a small probe, of wood, ivory, or 
silver, tapering towards the end, but blunt : this is moistened, 
sometimes with rose-water, then dipped in the powder, and drawn 
along the edges of the eyelids.... The custom of thus ornamenting the 
eyes prevailed among both sexes in Egypt in very ancient times : 
this is shewn by the sculptures and paintings in the temples and 

tombs of this country The same custom existed among the ancient 

Greek ladies, and among the Jewish women in early times. See 
2 Kings ix. 30 (whore, in our common version, we find the words 
“ painted her faeo ” for “ painted her eyes ’’), and Ezekiel iii. 40.’ 

22. Tank. Ijjj© means properly ‘a stagnant pond,’ or ‘marshy 
lake.' The same word occurs at 3, 7, where I render ‘fen’; 31, 
13 (‘pool’); 43, 35, and 48, 33 ('marsh ’); 119, 34 (‘pool,’ a 
stagnant one is meant); 135, 17 (‘lako’); 1G5, 26 (‘pond’}; 187, 
26 (‘pools’) and 260, 6 (‘pond’). The word is explained in the 
native lexicons by jxb and (rDT3). 


K. F. 



For the illustration compare Beufey’s Pantxehatantra, it. p. 199, 
Strophe 157. 

32. Energy. conveys the notions of activity and 

prosperity. 

34. MalluctL Tho Panchatantra has Mathura, Ptolemy’s Ma- 
Sov P a > a town north of Agra, and still called by nearly tho same 
name" (spelt now Muttra). The name is well preserved in the O. 
Syr. which has ) Q ^ h o“. The Arabic manuscripts give variously 
and u y_". Of these jjx* is the most 
correct For if we add a point and write it ^ (MatQr) it is 
brought into conformity with the Sanscrit, tho O. Syr., and with 
John of Capua who has Mathor*. The Mayan" of the Old Spanish 
reflects the form ^ . Rainmnd wilfully altera to Majorica ". Our 
)°Zio should probably be referred to a form (for |yU)“. 

37. Shanzabeh. The Panchatantra has Sayjlvaka, a name 
which Benfoy interprets to mean ‘der Zusammenlebendo' or 'dor 
gescllig Lebonde’". Tho O. 8yr. has ^oapjo"; and Do Sony’s 
Arabic text the termination ka being dropped, or at least 

merely represented by a written ». Compare Ktttilah for Karataka. 
Guidi’s manuscripts exhibit corrupt forms". 

Banzabeh. Tho Panchatantra has Xandaka, ‘the gladdoner"*. 
Analogy would lead one to expect in the Arabic a form like 
(Nnndah), but tlie tiamo has been assimilated to tho other one, the 
Arabic manuscripts and offshoots all agreeing in appending a 
terminal b. De Saoy’s text” and one of Guidi’s manuscripts give 
Of Guidi's other two manuscripts one has tjsjj (tho 
correct form), the other tjxu In this hitter the first two letters 
are ambiguous, having no diacritical points. Benfcy seems to have 
mistaken it for tix* (S d b h) and applied it to the wrong ox*. 


“ Bcnfuy's Pantsch. It. p. 0. 

** Kal. u. Dam. p. 1, 1. 6. 

** Do Sacy, p. vs, lin. ult. 

° Ouidi, Studii, p. 23. 

• Direelorium, b. 4. v. 

* Cal. ( Ihjm. p. 19, b. 

" Notices et Extrails Acs Manuscrits, 
e. cit. p. 31. L 6. 

“ Prof. Wright'B Preface to tho Syr, 


" benfey's Pantsch. u. p. 7. 


** Do Sacy, p. I 1 
M Guidi, Studii. p. 23. 
M Bcnfey'a Pantscli. n. 
” Do Sacy, p. A., 1. 2. 
“ Gnidi, Studii, p. 23. 
" Kal. u. Dam. p. lxv 
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Our Syriac translator must have had before him a form in which 
the name had been still further assimilated to that of the other 
ox, d having been changed to a (ajJm). 

The Old Syriac renders uOIOjIAL, for an explanation of which 
see Kal. u. Dam. p. t.xxxi. More probably as NSldeko says 
(Z. D. M. G. xxx. p. 750, note 4), this should be read 

37. Became weary. W occurs also at Syr. T. 38, 12, and 
256, 2. 

P. 3, 5. The ox has died in yonder place. 

In the Arabic Version according to Do Sacy’s text (p. * .), and 
Ouidi's manuscript F (Guidi, Studii, p. 23) the hireling follows up 
his lie by a highly moral tale showing that death when it comes 
cannot be avoided by any nmount of precaution. 

‘ And ho said to him : Man when his term is over and his fated 
end approaches, though he mny strenuously avoid the things from 
which ho fears destruction, is not thereby profited a whit, and often 
his very precautions and anxiety turn to Ilia hurt. This is Bhown in 
a story they tell. A man was travelling through a desert plaoo 
infested by wild beasts, ho lieing acquainted with the difficulty and 
danger of the country. When he had proceeded a little distance, a 
very fierce and blood-thirsty wolf met him. Seeing that tho wolf 
was making for him, ho was afraid, and looked to tho right and to 
the left for a place where ho might take refuge from the wolf, but 
saw nothing but a town behind n stream. So ho went hastily 
towards tho town. When ho reached the stream, he could see no 
bridgo across it, but observing that tho wolf had nearly overtaken 
him, he cast himself into the water, though unable to swim well, and 
camo nigh to drowning. But some of tho townsfolk saw him and 
rushed up to pull him out, which they did, he having almost died. 
When tho man reached their place and knew that he was safe from 
tho wolf’s attack, he espied on tho bank of tho stream a house 
standing by itself, and said : I will enter this house and rest myself 
in it. On entering it, he found a band of robbers who had just 
committed a highway robbery on a merchant, dividing his wealth 
among themselves and intending to kill him. Whereupon he took 
fright and went off towards the town. And he leant his back 
against one of the walls therein to rest himself from tho terror and 
18—2 

l 
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weariness which had come upon him, when the wall fell upon him 
and he died. The merchant replied : You are right I have heard 
this story before.’ 

The story is given in John of Capua, where however an ox is the 
unfortunate party, and no mention is made of the robbers. In the 
Old Spanish it occurs, but is differently introduced (Cal. g Dym. p. 
19). There the unfortunate is represented as gathering herbs in the 
same meadow to which Shnnzabeh, guided by his destiny, finds his 
way : the point of the story being that the same destiny which 
brought death on the man guided Shanzubeh to prosperity. Neither 
the O. Syr. nor any of the Sanscrit recensions contain it, but compare 
Benfey’s Panttch. 11. p. 8, Str. 24 : • Wer unbeschUtzt, findet sich 
vora Geschick besohdtzt : was wohl beschdtzt, kommt vom Geschick 
gesohlagon um ; am Leben bleibt, der in dem Walde hulflos lag ; 
trotz aller Millie stirbt der im Haus Verpflegete.’ 

In the Old Spanish, as in the Directoriuin, no robbers are 
mentioned. As to John of Capua’s ox see Kal. u. Dam. p. cvi. 

7. Fen. See note on p. 2, 22. 

12. Pingalaka. This is the name in the Panchatantra (Ben- 
fey'a PanUch. n. p. 8), and means ‘ the dark yellow.’ Our version 
has (Aslklh), which no doubt rests on a misreading 

of an Arabic form reflecting Pingalaka. See Prof. Wright’s Preface 
to his edition of the Syriac text (p. xvt.). 

22. Tteo jaelcaU. The Syr. T. gives three synonyms for 'jackals' ; 

viz. )l . c i V) n, ^ and <C)Cl4 - • ' ^ For the 

first see Prof. Wright’s Glossary. The second is a common Syriac 
term. «Oi<x£ is simply the Peblovf word tOrek (Kal. u. Dam. p. 
lxxxiii). The Arabic has (_fj| Uul. 

23. For the names Kalilak and Dimnah see note on p. 1, 2. 

P. 4,5. Splitting. Rather, tawing ; and so in line 8. But the 
Ar. V. has iplitting, (De Sacy, p. |. 10). 

6. Carriage. tojXi is the Latin carruca. At p. 23, 1 the 
plural word occurs, meaning 1 horses.' 

7 . (Syr. T. 8, 2.) It edge nj wood. In the text follow three words 

which I do not understand, viz, . <* - A ■ *- n] ■ J Xliis would 

soem to denote the kind of wood. In the Panchatantra the log is 
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said to be of A njana wood, and the wedge of Khadira wood (Benfey’s 
Panlsch. n. p. 9). It seems that Anjana survives in ^ and 
A 'hadira in 

13. Tail. The Syriac text has 

_cno\'i-i Zuaol w.oioim^L’-f) 

14. The words in brackets are supplied from the Ar. V. 
JdjJl (Do Sacy, p. *c, 1. antepenult.) Compare Benfey’s Panlsch. 
1L p. 9. 

33. Fine spirit. Or ‘true manliness.' is equivalent 

to . 

P. S, 7. (Syr. T. 9, 17.) Coaxingly wagging hie tail. Perhaps 
read cridJOpO j^AiOO. Professor Theodor Nbldvke of Strassburg, 
in a note which lie was kind enough to send me on the root i^J, says 
thut j^J, j^j, and its derived nouns ^QJ, etc., in all the 
instances he has noted, convey the notion of sound, and specially of 
soothing, wheedling tones. Thus j^J - to sing to, to sing to steep, 
etc.; - lullabies (Ephr. 1 1. 424 D: hi. 330E) ; also, spells or 

charms (Hoffmann, Opusc. Nestor. 94, 7). 

Possibly if-) may have come to mean simply to wheedle, the 
uotion of sound being dropped, so that ‘to wheedle with the tail’ 
would mean to wag it coaxingly. I think this theory will satisfac- 
torily account for the meaning ‘caudal motitationcs’ assigned to 
Ui^OJ by Castell (p. 564), on the authority of Bar Bahlul ; for he 
couples it with ‘blandities ennum.' Professor Nbldeke is inclined 
to think that either Bar Bahlul made a mistake, or that Castell 
misunderstood him, and that our Syriac translator was misled by 
Bar Bahlul; but it should be noted that the meanings ‘to bark' 
and ‘to wag the tail’ are both assigned to another root by the 
lexicographers, namely to See Payne Smith’s Thesaurus 

Sgriacus, coL 1370. 

There is still another possibility, namely that something has 
dropped out beforo CTLClIO). But to explain one corruption by 
supposing another is a dangerously easy method. 

35. Leave it for others that are too high for him. More literal- 
ly: ‘go forth in search of what is too high for him.’ 
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p. 6,i. «, „, u . Ko „ ii toml ij,. , aitri 

stimulating the senses.’ 

P- 7> G. Four words are unintelligible to me. 
i. By novelty of situation. Perhaps better: ‘By being in 
a foreign or strange country.' 

9—19. This ]>assage corresponds to Guidi’s oxtract 12 (p. 24). 
18. For another. Kalllah means himself. 

29. I have translated according to Syr. T. 13, note 2, but 
I suspect that for lAlSfco should be road lAj}^(‘amean portion,’ 
compare Syr. T. 296, 9), and that for |n^oo should be road 

I n m.\ £ > 0 (‘and makes his bed’). 

P. 8, 23. The words in brackets are supplied from Dc Sacy’s 
Arabic text, p. ai, 1. 9. 1 

30. (Syr. T. 15, 5.) I read 

p. 9, 30. I n«l Iot 54.1 ^>? hn it i, a. question to 
Which the answer corresponds, and because the Ar. V. has | jj> 

(Do Sacy, p. ay, 1. 12). ^ 

39. For tI Ulfn ; instead of J Uim o (Add. and Corr. 17, 5) 
see Do Sacy’s text, p. ay, l 15. 

. * *T 7 - Th “ l‘ a88u 8c i» supplied by Guidi (p. 25, extract 

13) but without mention of the little insect. Do Sacy’s text has 
simply: ‘A piece of wood lying on the ground is often useful, so 
thatji man takes it up, and it becomce an implement for him 

20-11, 29. Supplied by Guidi (p. 25, extract 14), but in a 
curtailed form. 

25. Tin, word. (Sy,. T. 18, 8) 

superfluous. 

29 I »»W ™d (Sjr . T . , 8i , 2> m . jod 

IS surely meant Coni|>are Syr. T. 14, 6. 

30. CfarjfSir „™t „„„ lnKhiiiii 

ing the punty of honey. 

38. Weiyhe doum the scale. See Add. and Corr. 18 22 
P II, 1. Abundance of i,dellect. For (Syr. T. 18, 24) 

read -O^SL., and render ‘clearness of intellect’ )U\il 
is a common phrase in this book. Compare Syr. T. 13, 18; 21, 5. 
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13. Tlio Syriac might also be rendered : ‘a man should not 
follow another who does not know his right hand from his left.' 
Neither rendering yields a satisfactory sense. The meaning is clear 


in Guidi's corresponding extract His MS. F lias D JUj 

allo-l ^ )Lij iJo-c; ^ P- ,x ’ 

‘It is said: Let not a man join company with one whose right hand 
he does not know, much less his left ’ ; i.e. with a person whom 
he does not know in the least. Tho same caution is given at 


p. 34, 7. 

35. A shekel. 


Perhaps read Us]SD (Syr. T. 20, 9), mid render 


‘it yields food.' 

P. 12, 24 — 29. This passage corresponds to Guidi's extract 15 

(p. 26). 

P. 13, 6. Two words are unintelligible to me (Syr. T. 22, 9). 

12 — 17. Do Sacy’8 text of the Ar. V. has simply: ‘Ho is 
like cool sandal wood, which when it is rubbed hard, becomes 
hot and injurious ' (p. as, 1. penult.). 

31 14, 5. Given by Guidi (p. 26, extract 15 bis) more fully 

than by Do Sacy, and more according to the Syriac. But Guidi has 





misread JLJ\ dam (p. x, line 3). Compare Benfey’s Panlsch. IL 
p. 20, Str. 115: ‘Die Brilckc wird vom Wasser gebrochen Ac.’ 
7'\\ r wine, gives capital sense (‘water ruins weak wine'), but 
is certainly wrong. 

P. 14, 7. This story occurs in the Panchatantra (Benfoy’s 
Panlsch. n. p. 25), and is given by Guidi (p. 27, extract 16). 

36. Kinsfolk. See Glossary. 

P. 16, 16—19. Enlarged by Guidi (p. 27, extract 17) ; compare 
Benfey’s Panlsch. 11. 24, Strophes 138, 139. 

18. Caravans. See Glossary under 11^0. 

P.18, 11. Alike expense of my own. For V » I read 
(Syr. T. 29, 22). 

18 ff. This story is related at great length in the Panchatan- 
tra (Benfey’s Panlsch. II. 34 folL), where it is called ‘Drci Mis- 
geschick' aus eigner Schuld.’ 

30. Boldly. For (Syr. T. 30, 15), read Z-Uliy 
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m't w Ul A W “ BbIe 10 HU ‘ a, llis Sa' wents wrongfully 

(ht.th.ev.ngly).- •» generally used in a good sense. * 

P- 19. 4. The passage which I have left untranslated occura 
also m the Old Syriac Version, and is rendered into Latin on p 9 
of Bickell’s translation of it Knatchbull has retained it but will, 
a Iterates (p. 105). So too the Dominican fathers in the Mosul 
edition (p. t«r). 

P. 30, 34. The text of the ascetic’s address to the judge is not 
complete. Either the modern scribe who wrote foil. 18 and 19 
< yr. T. 31, note 1) did not tiniah his work, or a leaf is missing 

T34 i o r xt wo " 1 * (t ° 00,1 and “ id: b ' ,8i, ‘ ,oL 20 < s y- 

P. ai, 3. I think that the words ‘Then the ascetic said' 
mtroduce a free!. s,>eech by him. If so, something has been omitted. 
Noldeke comes to the same conclusion (Add. aud Corr. 34, 17). 

27. After ]j| insert CTLO (Syr. T. 35, 21). 

P. aa, 1. The six damaging circumstances according to Do Sacy’s 
text of the Ar. V. (p. L 3) are misfortune sedition 

1WBKion cruolt y bad weather 

and stupidity Of these, two are not to bo found in 

our Syriac versions, viz. cruelty and stupidity. As to the latter, it 
is easy to see that the Syriac translator read jystll fire, instead 
°f The former is probably the right reading, for in 

the O. Syr. (KaL «. Dam. Transl. p. 11) there is no mention 
of stupidity, but there is of 6re. On the other hand cruelty ought 
to have found a place, for not only is it mentioned in the 0. Syr. 

(L c.) but it is dwelt upon a few lines lower down (29 33). 

G. KxloUed. The word (fc^iiASo Syr. T. 36, 16) might 
perhaps also be rendered 'taken away,’ a translation which gives a 
different turn to the sense. My rendering is, I think, supported by 
the O. Syr. which runs thus : 'ferner, dass sic aus Zorn aufbrausendc 
Itedcn und e.ne bissige Zunge fuhren ; ,lann date ,U au» Tkorheil 
Unteriirlim u ngen gegea ihre Fei.ule uagen, wahrend sic vielmehr 
m.t d.esou in Frieden und nicl.t im Kriege leben sollten ; endlich. 
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dass sie Beschiidigung erleiden durch Feuer odor Wasser, Ueberfluss 
Oder Mangel an Regen, Hagel, Frost oder Hitze, Hungersnotli 
oder Pest ’ ( Kal . u. Dam. Transl. pp. 1 1, 12). The first clause in 
this extract corresponds to the ‘cruelty’ (&Ua«St) of tlie At. V. 
The next one, 1 think, answers to the warlike policy in the Syriac, 
which is ‘extolled by inconsiderate generals.’ 

14. After A . v. i7_ insert -■ — ■■■'» (Syr. T. 36, 23). But 
perhaps it is unnecessary to do so, and we may render ‘too large- 
minded for any greed.’ For this construction compare Syr. T. 55, 18. 

16—20. (Syr. T. 37, 1 — 5.) See Add. and Corr. The same 
confusion (p with ,>j) occurs ulso at Syr. T. 65, 3, 4,5 ; 176, 15 ; 
and 240, 2. 

P. 33, 1. Horten. U) 0 ;X> (carruca) in the sense of horses for 
carriages. 

5. Labours to yet underitanding. ]lcQTD iLsz . n » ►► • (Syr. 
T. 38, 6 ). 

15. Standard. ] - • 1 means a mark, that is (o) a mark to 
aim at, an object, or ( 6 ) an emblem, sign, distinguishing mark, 
standard. The first of these two meanings must be the one intended 
here. Render ‘with what object are you going to fight with him !’ 
i.e. your fighting with him will surely be useless. The same remarks 
apply to p. 26, 27. 

29. Read U^-i'-O —JoJXaO (Syr. T. 39, 3). Compare Syr. 
T. 46, 12. 

P. 24 , 1. A jackal. For the two synonyms given in the Syriac, 
see note on p. 3, 22. 

18. Similar words to those supplied are contained in De Sacy’s 
Arabic text (p. penult.) and in the O. Syr. (Kal u. Dam. 

Transl. p. 12), and they are necessary to complete the sense. 

33 — 39. This jtassage corresponds to Guidi’s extract 21 (p. 28). 

P. 25 , 36. The words in brackets are supplied from the Ar. V. 
(De Sacy, p. 1 .t, 1. 10). Compare Syr. T. 43, 4. 

P. 26 , 6 . (Syr. T. 42, 16.) 10,10 is used in this book of 
persons and in the plural construction. Compare Syr. T. 87, 26 ; 
93, 10; 94, 27; 207, 3; 231, 8 ; 236, 12; 313, 12; 342, 20. 

27. The note on p. 23, 15 applies here. 

35. 1 read without O (Syr. T. 43, 15), because 1 thiuk that 
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hero begins tlio apodosis of the sentence commencing 
(Syr. T. 43, 12). generally introduces a fresh sentence. 

P. 37.12. (Syr. T. 44, 6.) Bean-food. 1^0-^, Ar. and 

«— >y> j»- • The fruit of tlio Ceratonia siliqua. 

34. Ktlongt to me. U»i1^ )i>l (Syr. T. 

15, 2, 3) is a translation of j,Jf\ 4 j^ J } \ \j\ ( Do Sacy, p 
I. penult.) ‘I ha vo a better right to this country (than anybody 
else).’ In Knglish simply: ‘ I have the right to.' 

P. a8, 30. (Syr. T. 46, 17.) Tho text is corrupt here, and I am 
not sure how to emend it. Perhaps read: 5A- ho,io ]} min<n|o 
and render : ‘ When the utterance is profitable, the profit falls to tho 
hearer. The speaker derives no advantage (from it), except to 
be reckoned upright and sincere by tho hearer, and to be more 
firmly established in his friendship.’ Similarly the Old Spanish 
version has: ‘e el decidor ha y pro ninguna, salvo mostrar la 
verdat Ac.’ (Cal. e D,jm. p. 26, a). For tho whole passage corn,*,-,: 
tho O. Syr. (KaL u. Dam. TranBl. p. 15), and Benfey's Pantech n 
p. 68, Str. 269. 

1*. 29, 5. (Syr. T. 46, 24.) Excellence. Read ’n ■ c* - nnd 
render ’clearness.’ See note on 11, 1. 

13. The words in brackets are supplied conjecturally but are 
justified by Urn O. Syr. which has: ’Mein Here nun ist woise, nnd 
wer aus Licbo ein Wort zu ihm rodet, hat doshalb keinen Schaden 
zu befttrehten’ (KaL u. Dam. Transl. p. 15, 1L 8—10). 

28. J Miserable nitjhcum. Tlio same phrase occurs at Syr. T. 
119, 11 ; 253, 8; and 352, 8. 

32. Uie disease from the physician. The corresponding Arabic 
is supplied by Guidi (extract 22, p. 29). By ’suffering’ (1. 33) 

I think is meant sorrow. Do Sacy’s text (p. , 1. 6) h#8 Z\'. 
(’his counsel’), and the O. Syr. (A of. «. Dam. Trensl. p 15) bass 
wholly different clause, viz. -wer das Geheinmiss der Weisen nicht 
bewalirt' The Old Spanish (Cal. i Dym. p. 26, a) lias: ‘ca el quo 
cncubre i. su seiior su buon consejo, et a los fisicos su enfem.edat, 6 
S 108 »hogadca la verdat del pleito, et al confessor sus pecados, <• a 
sus amigos su faciendn, a si mesmo engaiia,’ 
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P. 30, 3. Plans. (Syr. T. 48, 10.) I read _CTiamiQ-2lhiO, 
in accordance with De Sacy's text (p. i.i, 1. 9) which has ATaaC*- 
22. Sees. Sec Add. and Corr. 49, 4. 

27. (Syr. T. 49, 9.) For stamp out substitute ‘arrest’ or 

* overtake.’ 

P. 31, 13. The story is in the O. Syr. (Kal. u. Dam. Transl. 
p. 15), and in the Panchatantra it is told by the sandpiper’s wife. 
See Benfey’s Pantsch. VoL 1. p. 241 ; Vol. 11. p. 91. 

P.32,14—16. (Syr. T. 51, 23— 25.) I read loma (L 23) and 
iAio (l 25). The use of in the second clause of lino 24, and 
in line 25, is not familiar to me. It would seem to mean out of 
in the sense of after, instead of. Compare Syr. T. 143, 1, where 1 
render 'the punishment which I shall roccivc instead of tlio gifts... 
I nin getting (now)’ : also Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents 
<TI^, line 19. 

30. (Syr. T. 52, 13, 14.) I read and .2^. (participles). 

32. A word is illegible here in the manuscript (Syr. T. 52, 

16). 

34. Hard ulcers. See Add. and Corr. 52, 19. I can see no 
forco or meaning in ]_id^(intcmnl). 

P. 33. 11 — 13. (Syr. T. 53, 13 — 23.) Deleto reckless. See 
Add. and Corr. under 53, 13. 

Here tlio Syriac translator lias utterly obscured the souse of the 
original Arabic, which agrees closely with the Old Syriac (Kal. u. 
Darn. Transl. p. 16). De Sacy's text (p. i 1. 10) runs thus: 

• If a man made fire his pillow and serpents his bed, ho might sleep 
more soundly than if he knew that his companion had hostile 
intentions towards him and yet relied upon him.’ 

The rest of this paragraph in the Syriac yields poor sense. The 
Ar. V., ngreeing substantially with the O. Syr. (loc. cit.) runs thus : 

‘ The weakest of kings is the ono who is most given to inako light of 
things, and who most neglects to consider the future of matters, and 
who is most like an untrained elephant (more lit. ‘a must-elephant’) 
that heeds nothing ; for if a thing vex him, he makes light of it, and 
if he ruins the state, he charges it upon his colleagues ' (De Sacy, 
p. us, I 12). 



_ ( ^ 341 4 - A I Aan - ReaJ ‘plans.' See Add. and Corr., under 

7 — 9. Compare 11, 12 — 14. 

25. Tho note on p. 25, 36 applies here. 

P- 35. 1. 2. Deuteronomy xxxii. 15. 

7, 8. I read oj : not as in Add. and Corr. 

under 56, 12. For atrikes substitute • has struck.' 

9. Malady. lit ‘spirit.’ Compare Luke xiii. 11 (‘spirit of 
infirmity ’), and 194, 18, where ‘disease’ is a translation of 1^,0 j. 

11. (Syr. T. 56, 15, 16.) Either read .3 without O, or 
without 0. 

14. Foul. In support of my emendation (Add. and Corr. 56, 
19) see Kal. u. Dam. p. cxxvi. 

P. 3®i H| 12. Lit. deridea and mocka himaelf. 

20. (Syr. T. 58, 12.) I would delete Jaoru oj. t cu n 
only mean ‘explore,’ ‘examine,’ ‘interrogate.’ 

P. 37. 27. A word is unintelligible to me here. See Add. 
and Corr. under 60, 2. 

P- 38, 1. I have rendered according to Do Sacy’g Arabic text 
(p. ut, 1. 3). 

For the objectionable expression ‘a harlot’ our Syriac translator 
has substituted ‘the waves of the sea,’ and ruined the sense. 

3. (Syr. T. 60, 16.) Note in the sense of hearing. 

5, 6. Ayainat myael/. That this is the correct rendering of 
is " ho,rn O. Syr. (Kal. «. Dam. Transl. p. 18, 

P. 39. 17 — 21. The Ar. V. is simpler. See Do Sacy, p. 
lin. penult. 

P. 40, 37—41, 29. Corresponds to Cuidi’s extract 24 (p. 30). 

38. Iiuolence. My emendation (Add. and Corr 65 *>) is in 
accordance with Do Sacy’s Arabic text (p. 5)> a ’ nd Guidi> 

p. XI, 1. 12, which read ^UaU! 

P. 41, 5—8. Compare 8, 29 foil. 

P. 4a. 2. Say, Dimnah drc. These words should head a fresh 
paragraph. 

26—29. Corresponds to Ouidi’s extract 25 (p. 31), D e g^v 1 ,. 
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text, p. \ \ *, 1. 4 ff., and to Kal. u. Dam. Transl. p. 20, 11. 33 — 36. 
Neither the Arabic version, nor the Old Syriac, mentions the loss of 
wings, but attributes the destruction of the bees to their remaining on 
the leaf till sunset, when it closes upon them ; Guidi's text adding 
that it also sinks under water. 

26. Lotus-leaf. See Add. and Corr. 67, 15. 

35. Compare the Old Spanish (Cal. e Dym. p. 29, a), the Ar. 
V. (loc. cit.), and tho O. Syr. (loc. cit.). 

P. 44, 11. See Add. and Corr. 69, 26. 

P. 45, 14. Comet. See Glossary under J2], 

33 — 46, 31. This long passage I have supplied partly from 
De Sacy’s Arabic text (p. \ f ' , 1. 9 — p. \tt, 1. 11), partly from 
Guidi’s extract 25 bis. A leaf is wanting in the Syriac manu- 
script. 

P. 46, 1 — 20. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 25 bis (p. 32). 

P.47,26. Evils. Rather vices. Compare De Sacy’s text (p. \t«, 
I. 2), which has : ‘ He who abstains from the unlawful.’ 

23 — 30. Corresiionds to Guidi's extract 27 (p. 33). 

38. (Syr. T. 74, 7.) By fraud in some hiding place. Perhaps 
wo might also render : ‘ by fraud and umbush instead.' I have 
altered the puuctuution in this passage. Sec Add. and Corr. 74, 7. 

39. Sandpiper. See Glossary under .mn » 5 » j. 

P. 48, 31. Tortoise. The second synonym in the Syr. T. (75, 
14) is wholly unknown to me. 

39. The insertion is required to complete the sense. 

P. 49, 19. The words in brackets are those of the Ar. V. (De 
Sacy’s text, p. \ f •, 1. ult.). Tho corresponding words of tho Syrinc 
(76 - , 10) are hopelessly corrupt, but see the editor's note on the 
passage. 

26 — 37. Corresponds to Guidi's extract 28 (p. 33). 

P. 50, 9, 16, 17, 18. The Slmurg. This is the Persian name for 
the fabulous King of birds : the Arabic name for the same being 

,Ua* 11 and the Sanscrit Garuda. See Kal. u. Dam. p. lxxh. The 
synonym given in tho Syr. T. (77, 22 and 78, 7, 8, 9) ZoScotO. 
rests perhaps on a false explanation of the Hebrew TYlDrQ (dob xl. 
10), which is recorded by Bar-HebneuB. (Bernst. Chrest. p. 207, 
esp. 1L 10, 15.) 
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20. (Syr. T. 78, 10.) For I read p^XDo But the 0. 

Syr. (KaL u. Dam. Syr. T. 25, 4 from bottom) has ■ ^ ■ V 

(‘ went quickly off’). Perhaps we should read 01^1 r ^ 2 ,o 
(‘ restrained himself'). Compare 8yr. T. 303, 15. 

25. Delete • I say.’ See Add. and Corn 78, 14. 

29. (8yr. T. 78, 19.) After ]j] insert otolo to complete the 
relative clause. 

P. SI, 12—ss, 29. Corresponds to Ouidi's extract 29 (pp. 34— 
3fi). This sermonette seems to have been sorely mangled by scribes 
and translators. 

P. 54, 16. That Lcla. r ia l should be read is oortain because 
(1) (AaAlZ Zo-a. ft » is a common phrase, (2) the corresponding 
expression in Guidi's extract (p. XVI. L 3 from bottom) is hi 
intention, (3) liberality has already been dwelt on abovo. 

30. The four paetione. Compare 263, 24. 

P. 55. 2—5. Compare 9, 1 ; 73, 4 ; and 1 55, 33. These passages 
led mo to the emendations contained in Add. and Core. 85, 7—9. 

20. Before arroyanee insert ‘and’, and delete and in line 22. 
See Add. and Core. 86, 1. 

P. 56, 7. Bead : ‘ bows out of wood, Ac.' 

27. For in the sense of 1 Nay, but * compare Syr. T. 200 
17; 222, 20; 260, 11; 281, 14; 337, 7. I do not think a J] need 
be inserted here. 

P- 57- 3 - (Syr. T. 88, 8.) Cry out (0^0). Compare 326, 1 1 
0Aaj)Oo), and see Glossary. 

20 — 58, 8. Corresponds to Guidi's extract 30 (p. 37). 

P. 59. 20. Compare (Syr. T. 159, 3). 

32— 60, 9. Corresjionda to Guidi's extracts 33, 34 (p. 38), 
where the merchant’s pretended assurance is given bettor. 

P. 60, 8. No should bo in square brackets. See Add. and 
Corr. 92, 26. But perhaps, without inserting anything, we might 
render interrogatively : ‘ Is it a wonder that Ac. 1 • 

15. See Add. and Corr. 93, 4. JaoA is found at Syr T 
183, 13. ■* 

20. (Syr. T. 93, 10.) See note 



on 26, 6. 
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24 — 2G. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 31 (p. 38). 

25. See Add. and Corr. 93, 15. . ■ » / does not occur in the 
book : but ■ - is found at Syr. T. 158, 1 ; 209, 19 ; and 
306, 19. 

33 — 36. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 32 (p. 38). 

P. 6l, 24, 25. Substitute: ‘Because ho who is wise does not 
spare one whom he fears.’ See Add. and Corr. 94, 26. 

P. 62, 3 — end. There is no trace of Dimnah’s retribution in the 
O. Syr. or in the Panchatantra, the first book of which concludes as 
follows : ‘ Pingalaka, having been thus admonished by him (Dimnoh), 
troubled himself no more about Sanjivaka (Shanzabeh), promoted 
Danmnaka (Dimnnh) to bo minister, and reigned happily ’ (Benfcy’s 
Pantech. 11. p. 124). 

P. 63. Dimnah's Defence. This chapter is wholly wanting both 
in the O. Syr. and in the Panchatantra. It is not of Indian origin at 
all, and was added by some one who was indignant at tho notion 
that such rascality should meet with roward instead of punishment. 
See Bonfoy'8 Pantech. Vol. 1. pp. 297 — 299. 

1. For the names Dabdahram and Nadrab see notes on p. 1, 4. 

9. (Syr. T. 96, 7.) I omit . 

16. (Syr. T. 96, 13.) I read OlZAp. .n », ePo. 

26. (Syr. T. 96, 24.) I read pj. 

P. 65, 23. (Syr. T. 99, 14.) I read yA v . 

P. 67, 18. (Syr. T. 102, 5.) Here and nt Syr. T. 203, 15 I read 
)onn5. for |oVy> v 

P. 68, 25. (Syr. T. 1 03, 23.) I have made no alteration in the text. 

P. 69, 1. See Add. and Corr. 104, 11, 12. The sense seems to 
be : ‘ My word is sufficient. Tho additional testimony of a hundred 
unanimous witnesses would not make my story more credible.’ 

P. 71, 9. (Syr. T. 107, 17.) I read ^1- 

P. 72, 23. (Syr. T. 109, 14.) I read U=??- 

P. 73, 10. (Syr. T. 110, 16.) I read lANfrOP. 

26. Take. A mere guess. See Syr. T. Ill, 7 and note. 

P. 74, 23. (Syr. T. 112, 17.) I raid U-*A- 




P. 76 , 22 — 24. On these names sec Prof. Wright's Preface to the 
Syriac text, p. xvii. 

39. (Syr. T. 116, 9.) I read 

P. 78 , 27. For other broken sentences see Syr. T. 145, 9 — 15 and 
285, 9 — 20. See, on the whole passage, Add. and Corr. 119, 8—10. 

32. (Syr. T. 119, 13.) I read t.nn not w ■ 

P. 79 , 22. (Syr. T. 120, 18.) Read W-tX. 

P. 80 , 9. Read ‘ the just King.’ 

24. For magnatn rend ‘household.’ See Add. and Corr. 

122 , 11 . 

38. (Syr. T. 122, 35.) I read 

P. 81 , 6 . Salt. The solemn pledge of hospitality. 

P. 82 , 19. (Syr. T. 125, 10.) Read m 1 . \ nI „| 

render: • publishes them through the folly of his speech.’ 

P. 84 , 19 — 25. Corresponds to Ouidi’s extract 36 (p. 42). 

30, 31. (Syr- T. 128, 22, 23.) 1 read ; but probably 
Noldeke’s reading (Add. and Corr.) is right, and we should render : 
‘ If I doubted concerning the report of him, and were not convinced 
of his deceitfulness, ’ 

P. 85 , 8 . (Syr. T. 129, 12.) J fan should be in square brackets. 
After 01 X 27 I supply 01^-5(23. Compare Syr. T. 120, 23. 

P. 86 , 28 — 90 , 22. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 37 (pp. 
42—44). 

P. 88 , 30. (Syr. T. 134, 21.) Read Z^l without J. 

P. 90 , 27 . (Syr. T. 137, 17.) I believe something has dropped 
out in the text. 

P. 92 , 35. (Syr. T. 141, 8 .) 1 think that an adjective or parti- 
ciple has dropped out after - • ^ 

P. 93 , 6 — 97 , 6 . Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 38 (pp. 44—46) 

22. (Syr. T. 142, 8 , 9.) Perhaps ZU2JO is made up of the 
beginning of one word and the end of the next, the first being 
a synonym of thiuhttn, uud the second A . • rij (‘or,’ ‘that is to 
sav’). 

36. (Syr. T. 142, 22 — 143, 1.) For the use of here see note 
on p. 32, 14 — 16. But perhaps should be rend lii; .. 

38. I assume a lacuna in the manuscript 
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* 3 ; T , he Sentence en<lin S ■* ‘knowledge’ .seems to be 

paronthet.cal, and a mere reflection of the translator. If so, we need 
not suppose a gap after ‘knowledge’ (Add. and Corr. 143 , 7 ). 

38. For proximity read ‘ knitting. ’ 

P- 95> 18. For narrow read ‘wide.’ 

32. (Syr. T. 145, 25.) I would make no alteration in the text. 
P- 96, 28. (Syr.T. 147,9.) I read ^m n\v 

32, 33. (Syr. T. 1 47, 13.) I would mako no alteration in the' text 
34-38. (Syr. T. 147, 14-20.) My translation takes no ac- 
count of W(L 16), or of U^l U-taj ( 1 . , 7 .) These woids 
<1. , 8) (AdJ >nJ 

r.»,U For the proper name eeo Prof. Wright's Preface to the 
j Tl » “»« »• Hebrew v«™,» i, f„ 11 C eem 0 ece 

If f i ' “ h h “ * ■“»»■ P- 3», •). 

and with John of Capua, who has Merita. 

P. 98 , 4 . (Syr. T. 149, 14.) I would delete fl . 
s 2 *> 3S - For tho nun "' s see Prof. Wright’s Preface to the 

30 (Syr.T. ISO, 20, 21.) fader, 'He dear » lb. 1 ™, 
nnd highly esteemed by him, and honourable.’ See Add. and Corr. 

P- 99 , 11. I would insort ]Zdio beforo (Syr. T 151 5 ) 

P. 101 , 31 . (Syr.T. 155 , 4 .) Possibly for should bo ™d 

(‘ the crafty ’). 

Aid 4 ” (8y ™ T ' 18 f’ . 7 ~ 9 > Tt “ P^S 0 ■« corrupt. See 
A«ld. and Corr. My rendering cannot lie maintained, because there 
ls no authority for assuming that U^io can mean ‘target’ in any 
other sense than that of ‘shield.’ ^ 

P. 102 , 3. (Syr. T. 155, 15.) I read Qi A - ^tn 
9. (Syr. T. 155, 21.) I read |aaooio. 

31. (Syr. T. 156, 21.) Dolctc Netted and substitute ‘pleasant’ 

('*-*-*-30 or »*j_i_lioo). 

33 - 104 , 28. Corrcs, Kinds to Guidi’s extract 39 fp 46) 

P- 103 , 17 . (Syr. T. 157, 23.) For or read ‘of.’ 

P- 104 , 7. Rather : ‘y 0 shall know that Ac.’ 

36 ff. For the proper names in this story sec Prof. Wright’s 
r reface to the Syriac text, p. xvu. 

P. 105 , 11—13. Suppliod from next page (1. 6 ). Compare De 
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Sney's Arabic text (p. < A, 1 1 > Bui probably tl» omi«ion i> ate 

(Syr. T. 160, 22), and the two speeches should l>o inverted. 

31— 106 , 39. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 40 (p. 47). 

P 106 , 14. (Syr. T. 102, 20.) I read lAap 

P. 109 , 17 > 18 - For thc tw0 proper n ' U " 0S 800 Pr ° f ' Wright ’ 8 
Preface to the Syriac text, p. xvm. and Benfey’s PanUch. I. p. 308. 

P no, 12. (Syr. T. 1C8, 4.) Before I frNnf A I insert ma. 

33 For the proper name see Prof. Wright’s Preface to the 
Syriac text, p. xvm. and Kal. u. Dam. p. lxx.. The Hebrew version 
has “ax’- Tliis, I think, is a corruption of *p*P (Sirac), and 
accounts for the Sambat of John of Capua, and the Satnbar of the 
Old German translation. 

P. hi, 11—15. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 41 (p. 48). 

29. (Syr. T. 170, 18.) I would read 

P. 112 , 15. This illustration corresponds to Guidi’s extract 42 
(P- 49). 

33 3 C Prof. NiJldekc has pointed out that this passage rests 

on a misunderstanding of the phrase ' natural onmlty ’ 

(Do Sacy, p. >vr, 1. 15), the 8 yrinc translator having taken jy*. 
in ita other sense of 1 precious stones.’ 

r. 113,28. (Syr. T. m, a.) 

36. (Syr. T. 174, 10.) The dots represent which 1 do 

not understand. 

39. (Syr. T. 174, 13.) I read ,-Sj4|?0. 

P. 1 14 , 12. The clause in brackets is supplied from De Sacys 
text (p. i r *, 1. 9). 

p_ uj, 3 13. Corresponds to Guidi's extract 43 (p. 49). 

36. (Syr. T. 177, 17.) MahilOrdpya. Soe Prof. 

Wright’s Preface to the text, p. XVIII. 

P. 117 , 16. (Syr. T. 180, 1.) Rushing. See glossary under 
and compare Syr. T. 188, 7 (5Aa ^OiJ), where I translate 'rush 
after.’ 

22, 23. The last clause of the wolf’s soliloquy corresponds to 
Guidi’s extract 44 (p. 49), whence I supply [not]. 

26. (Syr. T. 180, 13.) A vital part. I would read 

38. Began to ml tome of them. The Ar. V. in De Sacys 
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2»» >». 12), 1» ttrUj, .m .r «™, . h „ uTd „ 

. 'r* C ""'P"» tafey'. Panto* p 176. Tl , D^i. 

W «!• atUb (Mosul edition, li„, n 

iirsvt 'zt “” i - s d °™ ° f - “■ 

I„ absurd Uau 

hen porch o« on. Ins, and di.sord.nt ud,.n I p.« h on a,„t|„ r ,, 

“2 0) " d ' r lh ™ U «»“ ’ <*■*«*- 

P ™ f ,K T ' “> A "* ~ *> >» -tah, boro 

, ' ’ 1 ”' Corre8 I mnt,s to Guidi'a extract 45 (pp. 49 50) 

13. (Syr. T.180,17.) For snbstitut^dumW 

-0—57. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 46 (p. 50). 

P. 122, 11. (Syr. T. 188, 7.) See note on 117 16 

IS. (Syr. T 189, 12, 13.) Th„ to b. ..rmpUon 
or omission (or both) here. 

P. 123, >” I2 4. 18. Supplied from De Sacy's Arabic text (p. 
i vt, 1. 6, to p. i v., 1. 12). A page is missing in the MS. 

P. 124, 20, 21. Read : ■ And promise your soul good, though it 
have departed from yon. So fear not 4c.' 

P. .26, 25, K (S„. T. 193, 10—12.) I du not undmtnnd 
three words. 

34, 35. Read: ‘beloved brother, and has parted me from his 
sincere love, which was warmer and inflamed 4c.’ See Add ami 
Corr. 193, 20. 

P. lap, 7. x*ritormu Ainga, bad t/tingi laterally : - thing, 0 f 
lb. riglit hand, thing, of tb. loll hand.’ Tb„ two .apr^i.,,, „ 
borrowed from tb, pombl. of tbo ,hr»p and tb. goat, (8. Matthew 
xxv. 31 — 46). ’ 

P. 130, 20, 21. (Syr. T. 198, 16-18.) I„ lino 18 I would omit 

r ‘ ^ ‘ koAaAl, “»d read ^6^. ]o. I prefer this 

arrangement to that proposed in Add. and Corr. 

P 131,20. (Syr. T. 200, 5.) I do not nndenrtond the oxpretoion 
Uo\.to»VC. 

26. Tho Ar. V. baa : ' This i, like a post fixed in a sunny place. 
f«r when you inolino it « little, it, .barlow get, long,,, b„, when yon 
19—2 
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incline it beyond a certain angle, the shadow gets shorter again.’ 
(De Sacy, p. \ At, lin. penult.) 

P. 132 , 19. Supplied from the O. Syr. (KaL u. Dam. Tr. p. 62). 

33. Fortifies. I would read i »».V> ] r> i n\ (Syr. T. 202, 6 ). 

P. 133 , 14. (Syr. T. 203, 2.) I read 

P. 134 , 1. (Syr. T. 204, 6 .) See Add. and Corr. 

18 — 21. Supplied from the O. Syr. ( KaL u. Dam. Trans). 64, 
9 , 10 ). 

37. (Syr. T. 205, 14.) Were missing should be in square 
brackets. I believe that a word corresponding to .Xii (De 8 acy, »**, 
13) has dropped out of the text. 

P. 135 , 4, 5. (Syr. T. 206, 2, 3.) I propose to rend m ; .» fa . . 
but not confidently ; and for CTlXo to read OIQ^ O . 

13. (Syr. T. 206, 10.) I now see that the words 1 i_k.ASoj 
■ have become displaced, and ought to stand earlier iu the sen- 
tence. They represent the words ^ (De Sacy, (As, 1. 2). 
• But if ye please to make him kiug over you while ye yourselves, 
Ac.. ..(do so).' See Wright's Arabic Grammar n. p. 15, rem. b. But 

the Syriac translator read instead of . 

18. Its springs I uul dried up. Substitute : ‘ the herbage in it 
had dried up.’ See Add. and Corr. 206, 15; and the Ar. V. (Do 
Sacy, ia«, 6 ). 

24. Lake of the moon. See Prof. Wright's Preface to the 
Syriac text, p. xvin ; and KaL t /. Dam. pp. lxix, lxx. It appears 
that the Sanscrit Chandrasaras (Benfey’s Panlsch. II. p. 226) has 
been translated in all the versions except in the O. Syr. where it 
stands transliterated from the Pehlevl. This is lucky, as it serves to 
prove the Pehlevl origin of that version. 

26. It is a well-known Indian idea that the lines on the moon 
form the likeness of a liore. 

38. Perot. See Prof. Wright’s Preface to the Syriac text, 
p. xix. and specially KaL u. Dam. p. lxx. Peroz is the Persian 
translation of the original Sanscrit Yijayadatta (Benfey’s Panlsch. II. 
p. 227), and means 1 victorious, triumphant.' The Old Spanish has 
Feyrus, which form is noticeable as tending to show that that 
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version is descended directly from the Arabic and not through the 
Hebrew, else the P would have become P. 

P- 136, 6. In Guidi’s manuscript M, Pcroz is afraid to go. See 
Guidi’s extract 48 (p. 52). 

P.137.30. See Add. and Corn 210, 11. 

P. 139, 16. (Syr. T. 212, 19.) A clause seems to lie wantiug in 
the text. 

17. See Add. and Corr. 212, 20. 

P. 140, 23. Seo Add. and Corr. 214, 18. 

35. See Add. and Corr. 215, 7. 

37. Read ‘ yet when he sees the end Ac.’ 

P. 141, 31—33. The words in brackets are supplied from the O. 
Syr. (Kal. u. Dam. Transl. p. 67). 

33. The speech of the second rogue forms Guidi’s extract 47 
(p. 52). It is missing in De Sacy’s Arabic text. 

P. 143, 15 — 22. Corresjtonds to Guidi’s extract 49 (p. 53). 

P. 144, 10—14. If we invert the order of the two parts of this 
1 saying,’ the meaning comes out moro clearly. Untimely effort 
to gain something will result in failure, and even though a man 
actually realise his wish, ho may, by subsequent carelessness and 
inattention, lose what he has gained. See p. 158, 1—13. 

1 1. For relinquuhe* substitute ‘ takes no care of.' 

12—14. (Syr. T. 220, 18, 19.) I read 

CT « 1 N va .... n - '.n y’o Sn tiA 

1 think this reading is fully homo out by the O. Syr. (Kal u. Dam. 
Transl. p. 69). 

12. For should substitute ‘ shall.’ 

14. For misses substitute 'fails to find.’ 

P. 145, 5. Read : ' For ho who is intelligent and prudent does 
not Ac.’ 

P. 146, 16—22. Tho passage between brackets has been supplied 
from tho O. Syr. (Kal. u. Dam. Transl. p. 71). Compare Do Sacy, 

P- ' sv, 11. 6 — 8. See Add. and Corr. 223, 23. 

8—24. See Guidi’s extract 50 (p. 54). 

32. See Syr. T. 224, note 4. 

P. 147, 16—38. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 51 (p. 54). 

17, 18. For parable read ‘word’; and for I hare told you 
read ‘ has been spoken to you.’ 
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P- *49. 8 . (Syr. T. 228, 9.) For ]Aooij I read ]A«iin 

19. Read ‘Keep hi* daughter [at home] when 4c.’ Add. and 
Corr. 228, 21 . 

P. 151 , 14 — 16. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 53 (p. 56). 

39 — 152 , 15. Corresponds to Guidi's extract 54 (p. 56). 

P. 152 , 3 — 6 . (Syr. T. 233, 1 — 4.) For the names and 

see Prof. Wright's Preface to the Syriac text, p. xix. On the 
whole passage see Kal. u. Dam. pp. XL, xu. 

32. (Syr. T. 234, 7.) I do not understand m 1 . 

P. 153 , 7 — 13. Corres|ionds to Guidi's extract 56 (p. 57). 

P. 154 , 29. (Syr. T. 237, 12.) Hopelessly corrupt. Tho Ar. V. 
has : 1 When lire attacks a tree, it cannot, in spite of its intensity 
and heat, bum more of it than stands above ground ; but water, 
notwithstanding its coolness and gentleness, uproots the part of it 
which is under tho ground’ (De Sacy, t 6 , 7). Compare the 0. 
Syr. (Kal. u. Dam. Transl. p. 76). 

33 — 155 , 3. The first of the four tilings which ought not to 
be neglected according to the Ar. V. and O. Syr. V. is debt. The 
mistake is accounted for in note 10 under Syr. T. p. 237. It has 
thrown the preceding clause out of gear. 

39 — 155 , 2. (Syr. T. 238, 2—4.) I read for ^ both in lino 
2 and lino 4. I would make no other changes. need not bo 
omitted in line 1 . 

P. 155 , 8 , 9. An allusion to the king’s horoscopo. Tho * Ear ’ 
(Virgo spicifera) and tho ‘ Bucket' (Aquarius) are signs of tho zodiac 
which were in the ascendant at his birth. 

P. 156 , 21. (Syr. T. 240, 17.) I read ^j. 

39 — X57,3. Supplied from the O. Syr. (Kal. it. Dam. Transl. p. 78). 

P. 157 , 14, 15. There seems to be a gap here in the Syriac text 
(p. 241, lin. ult). 

P. 158 , 18. Pantin. See Prof. Wright’s Preface to the Syr. T. 

p. XIX. 

P. 159 , 11. 77ia< region. 8 ce Add. and Corr. 244, 22. 

28. (Syr. T. 245, 13.) 1 have no doubt that m ’ n - 1 ] is meant 
S 

for a translation of abb! (= his wife), just as at Syr. T. 253, 6 . 
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If so, there is no need to supply ctiZAj} after ch/| n, as is sug- 
gested in Add. and Corr. Compare note on p. 163, 8. 

28— 162, 16. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 57 (pp. 57—59). 

P. x6o, 33. Genesis ii. 24. 

P. 161, 23 — 28. Supplied from the O. Syr. (KaL u. J)am. 
Transl. p. 50). The corresponding passage in our Syriac version 
(246, 10 — 13) is hopelessly corrupt. 

P. 162, 2, 3. (Syr. T. 249, 5.) Tho quotation as given in the 
Syr. T. only extends to the word ‘men.’ I guess that Matt. viL 12 
was intended. 

7. For my emendation (Add. and Corr. 249, 8) compare also 
Syr. T. 377, 1. 

29 — 36. Compare Guidi's extract 58 (p. 59). 

38 — 163, 3. I think that the words in brackets aro necessary to 

P. 163, 8. (Syr. T. 250, 21, 22.) No doubt - ■ V 

of 

is meant to represent ^1*1 (-my wife). If so, for wo 

must read |aAo5. Compare note on p. 159, 28. 

37. (Syr. T. 251, 24.) For '1012 in this sense comparo 
Syr. T. 328, 2 and 361, 23. 

P. 164, 3 — 16. Corresponds to G nidi’s extract 59 (p. 60). 

15, 16. (Syr. T. 252, 18.) I would rend (* wo arc TO . 

stored’) or perhaps (‘they are restored ’). Compare Guidi. 

P. 166, 23 — 37. Corresponds to Guidi's extract 60 (p. 61). 

38. Somo words spoken by the fox are seemingly omitted 
here. 

P. 167, 37. The insertion is conjectural. 

P. l6g, 14. Jurjan. The O. Syr. has Tho Ar. V. 

and our Syriac V. (^5a^) merely substitute a known 
for an unknown name. 

P. 170, 11. See Add. and Corr. 261, 6, according to which we 
should render: ‘and when these had had young for five years, the 
number of them would be very great.’ 

13, 14. For sow my fields read ‘sow with my oxen.’ Compare 
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Do Sacy, p. ny« !• H- ma y ** e us °d in either sense. A 

link of the chain has dropped out, namely the acquisition of land. 
Compare the O. Syr. (AW. u. Darn. TranaL p. 54), and De Sacy (loo. 
cit.). 

P. 171 , 7. (Syr. T. 262, 14.) I do not understand ,fi. 

10. Lit. ‘returned and consoled him Ac.' But her words were 

anything but consoling. Perhaps we should read (7l\ (‘ and 

cliid him ’). 

P. 17 a. This story appears in the Mahabh&rata, xn. (ill. 539) 
v. 4930 ff. 

11. Banishes Hliould be in square brackets. 

18. (Syr. T. 263, 15.) Banyan tree. On )"■ ■ **» see Dr 
Wright’s Prefaco to the Syr. T. p. xix, and A’al u. Dam. p. XL. 

19. For the proper names see AW. u. Dam. pp. lxv and lxvi. 

27. (Syr. T. 264, 3.) I would read wOTfl 1 (lit. 

‘ through one of his entrances ’) : or perhaps glAWs ]r»A 

(‘on some business of his’). 

P. 173 , 23. (Syr. T. 265, 11.) I read ) ►► a'fl ^ 1 \ ■ m'Ds o-.] 

y.n\oo. 

P. 174 , 15 — 23. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 64 (p. 63). 

21, 22. (Syr. T. 266, 24). A clause is hopelessly corrupt. 

P. 175 , 1 — 9. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 65 (p. 64). 

12 — 14. Supplied from AW. u. Dam. Transl. p. 58,11. 12, 13. 

25. I suppose that God is meant. For ]ai I read jjOV A 
similar corruption occurs at Syr. T. 304, 23. 

30. (Syr. T. 268, 20.) Six words seem to bo hopelessly corrupt. 
P. 176 , 4. To make an end. Or perhaps, ‘to attain to perfection.’ 
8 . (Syr. T. 269, 16.) Professor Wright thinks that John xv. 13 
was intended ; but perhaps John x. 18 is more appropriate. 

9—15. (Syr. T. 269, 17—21.) See Add. and Corr. 

14. I doubt whether need be added. 

38. Read ‘ cannot be expressed.’ See Add. and Corr. 270, 24. 
P. 177 , 14 — 18. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 66 (p. 64). 

38. There is something wrong here in the text. But sec Add. 
and Corr. 272, 12. 

P. 178 . This story appeal's in the Mahabhiirata xil. (iil 546), v. 
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5. For the names, see Prof. Wright’s Preface to the Syr. T. 
1 >. x.\. The calm of the Old Spanish ( Cal i D,jm. p. 58, b) evidently 
reflects a form S J£ (for iyj), and is one of the examples which 
show that this version was made directly from the Arabic. John of 
Capua gives Pica, which reflects a form j-jpej (f or flHfi). 

■14. (Syr. T. 274, 2, 3.) I do not understand a clause, though 
the construing is easy. Perhaps ^ refers to Pinzlh’s beak, 

from which both prince and bird received the fruit every dny. I 
suspect some stupidity on the translator's part 

P. 179 , 27. (Syr. T. 275, 5.) I would read Oil (j l0 . the 

punishment). Otherwise I would mnko no alteration. 

30. Apparently a quotation. Job Lx. 10, xxxvii. 5, and Rom. 
xL 33, all resemble this passage. 

33 and 35. The allusions are of course to Achan and Al.nl, 

P. 180 , 33. (Syr. T. 276, 25.) The Syriac is unintelligible to me. 
See glossary under and 1 ? 0 ^ Perhaps for should 

bo read (‘camifex,’ ‘lictor’), and an allusion is meant 

to Christian martyrdom by burning. I had thought of rending 
liQJj 

P. i 8 l,ll, 12. (Syr. T. 277, 16, 17.) I would read ]ojuo, 
and render: ‘ And ho will bo like an untrained elephant, who 
ill treats other elephants that are trained in knowledge.’ 

15. (Syr. T. 277, 20.) I prefer to read )/ nnm'r, , 
and not ] AniT) because the latter always (in this book) 
means ‘hardship, bad times’ (see Syr. T. 369, 23; 372, 11 ; 304 
24 ; 399, 2), whereas in the jiassage before us * difficulty ’ is 

17. See editor’s note 9 at foot of p. 277 in the Syr. T. 

36. (Syr. T. 278, 18.) If IZtUOjSo (Add. and Corr.) is right, 
then for virulence substitute ‘intoxicating property.’ 

P. 183 , 33. (Syr. T. 282, 3.) I read without O, and make no 
■dterntion in the next line. Before he cannot insert ‘and,’ and delete 
and in the next line. 

P. 184 , 13. A line (Syr. T. 282, 22) is unintelligible to me. 
But compare the O. Syr. (KaL u. Dam. Transl. p. 83, 1L 17—19). 

‘-3 25. xYdopting Prof. Wright’s provisional reading (Add. and 
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Corr. 283, 10), render ‘avarice: another is lack of [greed: and the 
other] is perfection of conduct and holiness of life.' 

29. (Syr. T. 283, 15.) For I read 

P. 1 86 . This chapter appears in the Mah&bh&rata XU. (in. 509) 
v. 4084. 

12. (Syr. T. 285, 3.) 1 read ^lj>. 

P. 187 , 17. Render: ‘Otherwise his similitude will be that of 
the lion and the jackal.’ See Add. and Corr. 286, 18. 

22. (Syr. T. 287, 1.) Compare Syr. T. 262, 16, for the phrase 

P. 191 , 6 . (Syr. T. 293, 2.) lp.pl does not seem appropriate 
here, for the meat was destined for the lion's eating. 

8 — 192 , 7. Compare Cuidi's extracts 69 and 70 (p. 67). 

15. (Syr. T. 293, 12.) There is some corruption hore. 

P. 192 , 1 . (Syr. T. 294, 11.) For sound substitute ‘ wretched.' 
]Vn.\.. is inappropriate here. I would read ]) . >.V) . 

P. 193 , 7—32. Supplied from the A r. V. (De Sacy, p. f«r). A 
leaf is wanting in the manuscript. 

P. 194 , 18. (Syr. T. 297, 4.) For UjOJ, in the sense of 
■ disease,’ see note on 35, 9. For tebel see Add. and Corr. 297, 4 . 

20. Seo Add. and Corr. 297, 6 . 

28, 29. (Syr. T. 297, 15—19.) The text present* many diffi- 
culties hero, and is no doubt very corrupt. Add. and Corr. 297, 16, 
only removes one of them. 

P. 196 , 9. By ‘ the book ’ I presume is meant the Bible ; for at 
p. 219, 1L 14, 15, ‘ tho book ’ is api>ealcd to as teaching that wisdom 
cannot bo obtained except by the fear of God, apparently in allusion 
to Psalm cxi 10 or Proverbs ix. 10. Throughout this book the 
Bible and our Lord are alluded to in covert terms. The latter is 
usually called ‘ the wise one' or ‘ the chief of tho wise.’ 

18. For slandered substitute ‘accused.’ 

26 foil. Compare Guidi's extract 74 (p. 70). 

P. 197 , 24. The words in tho bracket are inserted oonjecturally. 

P. 198 , 20. The snare of Satan. Compare 1 Timothy iii. 7 and 
2 Timothy ii. 26. 

32. ItViose god is their belly. See Philippines iii. 19. 

P. 199 , 30, 31. (Syr. T. 305, 21, 22.) A clause is unintelligible. 
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32. (Syr. T. 305, 23.) For oSo^fo I would read Q_»a^O. 

34 — 36. Zecbariah xi. 9. 

39. (Syr. T. 306, 5.) For| I read Solo*. Compare 

Syr. T. 290, 14. 

P. aoo, 8, 9. (Syr. T. 306, 14, 15.) The editor supposes a gap 
after ^ZqjO^i, but perhaps the difficulty may be got over by 
omittiug altogether. 

P. 201, 7. The words in brackets I have added conjecturally. 

14 — 17. The text is exceedingly corrupt here. 

28. (Syr. T. 308, 18.) I am doubtful as to ,0*4U (Otarpov). 

P. 203, 11. Read : ‘ By that which the king commanded concern- 
ing him.' Namely, his execution (p. 193, L 7). Tho jackal means 
that the others will say tluit he bears a grudge. Compare the 
Old Spanish version (Cal e Dym. p. 69, b). 

P. 204. This story appears in Bonfey’s Berlin MS. of tho Pan- 
chatantra, but us n part of tho First Book (our chapter of tho Lion 
and tho Ox). See Bonfoy’s Pantscl 1. 1. jg 69—71, and 11. p. 128. 

10. Read : ‘ conferred [by them] upon.’ See Add. and Corr 
312, 1, 2. 

21. (Syr. T. 312, 14.) My rendering presupposes |n but 
I suspect that a masculine noun corresponding to Cliooa and 
CTiAjA. 51 (1. 13) has dropped out Sco further Add. and Corr 
312, 15. 

P. 205, 9 — 15. Supplied from De Sacy’s Arabic text (rrr, 1 4). 

36. De Sacy’s Arabic text has: ‘Then tho n|>o said to him : 
My dwelling is on a mountain near the town which is called Na- 
wfidiracht And the tiger said to him : I too dwell 

in a fen adjacent to this town. And the serpent said : I too dwell 
in the wall of this town Ac.’ (rvr, 13 — 15). 

P. 206, 1. This town. These words point to a previous omis- 
sion. As the text stands, no town has yet been mentioned. 

P. 207, 9—28. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 87 (p. 97). 

P. 208. This story appears in the Berlin MS. of tho Panchatantra, 
where, however, it forms a part of tho First Book (our chapter of 
the Lion and the Ox), but in such a different shape that it is doubtful 
whether the two really have a common origin, and consequently 
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whether the tale as given in the Ar. V. and its ofl'slioots is really 
Indian. The story is not found in the O. Syr. V. See Benfey’s 
Pantech. i. p. 288; n. pp. 150 — 154. 

13—16. There is some corruption in the text of this passage. 
De Sacy’s Arabic text (tv*, 6) has simply : ‘ Except that destiny and 
fate override this rule.’ But the Old Spanish V. paraphrases 
this sentiment at considerable length (CaL e Dym. p. 71, b). 

31. This paragraph should be followed by a clause corre- 
sponding to one in the Ar. V. which runs thus: ‘And when they 
got near a city called Matron they sat down in a place 

adjacent to it and took counsel together’ (De Sacy, p. tvs, L 5). 
Indeed the mention of ‘the city’ at 209, 4, points to a previous 
mention of it. 

P. 209, 1. For in advance of us read ‘forward.’ There is no 
need to read ^ iV);n^ (Syr. T. 318, 15). 

4. The city. See note on 208, 31. 

12. Z\ iz is equivalent to the Greek Spaxivj, and the Arabic 
(dirham). 

23. The stare represent the following clanse : 

.]iOOj mVn 

27, 30. Doric and dinar are names of coins of equal value. 
jmIj, jioiuij, Gr. Aapcncot, name of a Persian coin, perhaps de- 
rived from Pere. \JiJ, ‘ king.’ Dinar, of course, - Lat. denarius. 

28. (Syr. T. 319, 16.) I read OUjAOID. 

P. 210, 1 — 8. See Add. and Corr. 320, 6. 

P. 211, 20. (Syr. T. 322, 9.) I read IfTHD. 

P. 214. This chapter (De Sacy's 15th) is undoubtedly of 
Buddhist origin, but seems to have fallen out of the Indian literature 
altogether. Sec Benfcy's Pantsch. 1. p. 699. 

21. Perhaps there is an omission after gone out ; for De 
Sacy’s text has : ‘ And she went out to hunt (one day) and left them 
in their lair, and there passed by them 4c.' (nv, 4). 

23. For • iswar ’ see Glossary under jam] . 

28. (Syr. T. 326, 13.) The name is given in the Syriac 
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text, but is written wrongly JoiCL» for jctlLj. This latter is 
the Arabic word which again, allowing for well-known pho- 

netic changes, is identical with the Pehlevi shagdl (Kal. u. Dam. p. 
ixxxiii). 

P. 215, 4—6. (Syr. T. 326, 22, 23.) No doubt Niildeke’s emen- 
dation is right (see Add. and Corr.), and we should translate : * Know 
that this roan would not have done you this injury, had you not 
injured others as he has you.’ 

8 — 12. Tho passages quoted aro Matt vii. 2 ; Gal vi. 7 ; Matt. 
xvL 27 or Rev. xxii. 12; nnd Luke vL 31. 

38. (Syr. T. 328, 7.) Jackal. According to tho Ar. V. a dove 
(De Sacy, p. cu, L 13). I suspect that |4_,oio is a cor- 
ruption of )jQ_» (‘dove’), and that tho following clause ( mtn 
>OlAj) was added subsequently. If so, we hnvo here a proof that 
not all tho explanatory glosses so frequent in this book proceed from 
the translator. 

P. 2l6, 12. In tho Ar. V. the story concludes as follows: ‘the 
lioness on hearing the dove say this, left off eating fruit nnd took to 
eating grass and tho exercise of piety ’ (jjUc, DeSacy, p. ns, 11. 6, 7). 

P. 217. Several considerations have convinced Benfey that this 
short chapter is not of Indian origin. The principal ones are the 
mention of tho eating of dates (see next note) nnd of the learning of 
Hobrew (see note on 1. 23), and tho fact that in Symoon Seth’s Greek 
version the chapter is placed not only last of all but after several pro- 
fessedly foreign additions (Bcnfey’s Pantsch. 1. p. 601). 

12. For A little fruit substitute ‘a few dates.’ 

13. For this fruit is substitute * these dates are.’ 

25. Instead of the next speech the Ar. V. has the following: 

‘ Now this ascetic was talking in Hebrew. Tho guest admiring his 
language and longing to learn it, applied himself diligently to its 
acquisition for some time Ac.’ (De Sacy, p. tv., 1L 10—12). Guidi 
notices no variations in his manuscripts as to tho mention of 
Hebrew (Guidi, p. 97). 

P. 218, 1 — 3. (Syr. T. 330, 7 — 10.) I prefer to read p; and 

P. 219. This chapter is undoubtedly of Buddhist origin. It 
breathes hatred against Brahmanism. It is found in the O. Syr. V., 
and exists also in a Tibetan version made directly from Sanscrit, 
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discovered by Anton Sohiefner. See Kal. u. Dam. pp. XI, xil, and 
Benfey’s Panlich. I. pp. 585 — 599. 

10 — 220 , 15. Corresponds to Guidi's extract 75 (p. 72). 

14, 15. Apparently a reference to Psalm cxi. 10 or Proverbs ix. 10. 

P. 220, 16; 232, 27. The names of the king, his minister, and 
his wives assume so many different forms in the versions, that for 
clearness sake I exhibit them in a table. They are all discussed by 
Benfey in Kal. u. Dam. pp. L — LIX, and some by Noldeke in the 
Z. D. it. G. xxx. p. 757. Unfortunately the Sanscrit original of this 
chapter is lost, but Schiefner’s Tibetan version usefully takes its 
place in connection with the names of the king and his minister. 
Similarly Somadeva’s KathfoariUulgara, Taranga xi. helps to identify 
the names of the king and liis wife. 

Neglecting for a moment the names between square brackets, all 
i 8 f a i r ly clear. In the first column the forms reflect more or less 
exactly a Sanscrit name corresponding to the Tibetan Bluirata; the 
second column exhibits varying forms of a name probably best repre- 
sented by the Tibetan Chamfapradyota ; the third column contains 
forms which Benfey would identify with the AngAranafl of Somadcva ; 
and the name in the fourth column is perhaps most accurately conveyed 
by the form r ni oA. o ^ Here I should remark that in tho second 
column *■» ; - is no doubt identical with our old friend Dab- 
,1, atm (DOvaqarman), and so is only tho substitution of a known 
name for an unknown one. In the third column IlaXaS should bo 
referred to a form for JL\. The Tibetan names in this 

column and tho next do not help at all or come under discussion. 
But tho forms lietween brackets seem to have been m i sp laced. 
Thus in tho first column, De Sacy’s is surely another variation 

of the favourite wife's name. In the second column De Socy’s JJj 
looks uncommonly like the minister’s name. In the third column 
the forms Hclbcd, POOfl ftnd Helebat, are pronounced by Benfey 
to be identical with a form like a variant, that is, of the 

other wife’s name; while e: bo would refer to another 

variant of that other wife's name, thus, ‘ harqat, irqal, iraJchl ; though 
Noldeke (loc. cit.) refers both it and to tho Pehlcvl form cor- 
responding to A nffiiravatl Lot us, for the sake of still greater 
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clearness, represent the king’s right name by K, the minister's 
name by if, the favourite wife's by IP, and the other wife’s by tp, 
and write out the table again, thus : 



Minister. 

Kino. 

Wife. 1 Other wife. 

Tibetan 

M 

K 

- - 

Somadcva 

- 

K 

W 

Old Syriac 

M 

K 

w 

De Sacy 

W 

M 

Wt w 

Ouidi's M 

M 

K 

w — 

■ V 

M 

K 

1 w 

„ F 

M 

K 

|w (title W) w 

Greek 

M 

- 

W 

Old Spanish 

M 

K 

w 

New Syriac 

M 

- 

w 

Hebrew 

M 

K 


John of Capua 

M 

K 

1 w _ 


In De Sacy’s text then the minister bears the favourite wife's 
name, while the king lias tho minister’s name. In the Old Spanish the 
favourite wife's name has disappeared and been replaced in the same 
way, but the minister and king retain their old names. In the Hebrew 
version and in John of Capua tho same has happened, but tho other 
wife is called simply ‘concubine.’ Lastly in Guidi’s MS. F tho favourite 
wife has her right name in the title, but throughout the text is 
called by tho other wife’s name. Thus in De' Sacy’s edition, in the 
text of Guidi’s F, and in the Old Spanish version, we get two variants 
of the other wife’s name. Benfey would explain these peculiarities 
by supposing an Arabic copy in which the king had no name. Some 
copyist then gave the minister’s name to the king, the favourite 
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wife's name to the minister. For a fuller discussion ami complete 
references see Kal. «. Dam. (loc. cit) and the Z. D. if. G. (loc. cit.). 

P. 221, 3 ff. In the Ar. V. the Brahmans assign a reason for 
their ill-will towards the king, namely that he had recently 
slaughtered 12,000 of them (De Sacy, p. r«s, 11. 2, 3). 

12. For on read ‘ in.’ 

1 3. Read : ‘ and then others of us wash yon with water mixed 
with sweet basil — if you do not consent Ac.’ 

20—28. (Syr. T. 334, 21—335, 6.) Gdbar. See Kal. tt. Dam. 

pp. lx xxv, LXXXVI. 

From this passage it appears that the n in the 0. Syr. Ganpar 
l ; i is owing to the fact that an, av, an are expressed in 
PehlevI by the same sign ; that no doubt Ibn al-MokuflV wrote not 
jJj»- but jiy >- 1 which is exactly reflected in tjio of our 

Modern Syriac; that the O. Spanish translator had before him a 
form without diacritical points, ns indeed is the case in Ouidi's MS.F, 
and being uncertain how to rend it, wrote down two possible forms 
thus: Gouir, meaning either Geuir (j f>-) or Geubr ; and 
that these two possibilities some copyist combined in Geubrir, the 
form found in De Gnyangos’ edition (Cal. i Dym. p. 61), except that 
u has become n. 

Kaytl. Also Klik (231, 38.) See Dr Wright’s Preface, p. xxi. 

God. If (De Sacy, p. (u,L 5) is intended, we ought to 
road the word JQ-^ (gaicad, gawdtlh). 

Qintdron. See Prof. Wright's Preface to the Syr. T. p. XXL 

P. 222, 26. After ‘justly’ continue as follows: ‘because you 
value others as yon do yourself. For though they perish to-day, there 
are many to rise up in place of them ; but if Ac.’ 

P. 223, 10. (Syr. T. 337, 15.) It is uncertain whether jo$ iK 
fern. abs. or masc. empli. See Noldeke’s Syriac Grammar, p. 154, 

§219. 

29. (Syr. T. 338, 10.) I think the MS. reading jiclo ia 
correct. 

P. 227, 34. The words in brackets arc supplied conjecturally. 

37 — 228, 13. This passage is given at great length in Guidi’s 
extract 76 (pp. 73, 74). 

K. F. 
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P. 329, 4 — 33. Benfey, in dealiug with those names, did not 
sufficiently distinguish between the two set*, namely the names of 
the Kings and the names of the Kingdoms ( KaL u. Dam. 
pp. LXXXVii — xcil). See Prof. Wright’s Introduction to the text, 
p. XXIL 

P. 230, 39. A reference to Psalm xl. 1. 

P. 231, 5—232, 25. Corres]>ondx to Guidi’s extract 78 (pp. 75, 
76). 

6. Read : ‘and for his secretary and confidant.' 

10. (Syr. T. 330, 16.) The words in brackets are inserted 
conjecturally. The preposition iu (TtioU seems to point to a clause 
omitted. 

22. (Syr. T. 351, 3, 4.) I read ^Djl without o (1. 3), and retain 
the MS. leading Ai ■ — m (L 4). 

29 — 33. Coui|N>re Guidi's text (p. 75, 11. 7, 8). 

P. 232, 27. GiUpdk Seo note on 220, 16. 

P. 234, 31. At this point, according to the Ar. V. and the 0. 
Syr., the miuister relates to the king the story of the two doves, and 
then that of the monkey. (Knatchbull’s Kalila and Dimna, pp. 331 
— 333: Do Sacy, p. r »s, 14 — m, 4: AW. «. Dam. Transl. pp. 101, 
102.) Do Sucy’s text runs as follows : 

“ 11 ** reluted that two doves, a male and a female, filled their 
nest with wheat and barley. The cock said to his mate : ‘ As long ns 
wo find sustenance in the fields wo will leave our store untouched, 
so that, when winter comes and there is nothing in the fields, wo may 
fall back on what there is in our nest, and feed on that’ This 
pleased the hen-bird, who answered : * Your plan is a good one.’ 
Now this grain was damp when they put it into their nest. And 
the cock-bird went away and wns absent for a time. When summer 
came, the grain becamo dry and shrank ; and when the cock-bird 
returned, he perceived that it had diminished in sire, and said to 
her : * Did we not agree to abstain from eating any of it J why then 
did you do sol’ Then she began to swear that she had not eaten 
any of it and to defend herself to him, but he did not believe her, 
and set to pecking her until she died. And when the rains came 
and winter set in, the grain got damp again, and the nest became 
as full as before. Tbe cock-bird on perceiving this repented; 
and, costing himself down by the side of his mate, said: ‘What 
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profits mo the grain and the food now that thou art dead 1 When 
I seek thee, I find thee not nor can recover thee. When I 
think of thee, I know that I have wronged thee.’ And lie 
neither ate nor drank, until he died by her side. Now a wise 
man is not swift to punish and take vengeance, es|>ccially one 
who fears lest he repent of his conduct, as the dove repented. 

“I have heard too that a man once started up a mountain with a 
vessel of lentils on his head. And he put down the vessel from off 
his back to rest himself. Whereupon a monkey came down from a 
tree, took n handful of the lentils, and climbed up again. But one 
of the grains falling out of his hand, ho came down again to look 
for it; but not only did he foil to find it, but all the lentils that ho 
had in his hands were scattered on the ground." 


P. 235 , 27. Compare Matt. vii. 13. 

30 — 34. Corresponds to Ouidi's extracts 78, 79 and 80 (p. 77). 


P. 236, 10 — 15. Corresp. to Guidi’s 

ex. 81. 2" (pp. 79 

XLIII, 7). 

16—22. 

81. 3" (pp. 79 : 

XL..., 14). 

23—35. „ 

81. 4" (pp. 79 : 

XLIII, 18). 

36—237, 2. „ „ 

81. 5" (pp. 80 : 

XL.V, 9). 

P. 237, 3-14. 

81. 9" (pp. 81 : 

XLV, 16). 

15—23. „ 

81. 7" (pp. 80: 

XLV, 3). 

24—31. „ .. 

81. 8" (pp. 81 : 

XLV, 9). 

25. To My should be in round brackets. 

32 — 238, 5. Corresp. to Guidi's ox. 81. 10" (pp. 81 : 

XLV., 5). 

36, 37. (Syr. T. 360, 21, 22.) Substitute: ‘is no 

. deterred, 


but returns to make the same replies over again ; ’ Delete hotoevcr 

contemptible. 

P. 238 , 0—15. Corresp. to Guidi’s ex. 81. 12* (pp. 82 : xlvi, 18). 

10. Rend : ‘whether by visiting him or writing him a letter.* 
See Add. and Coir. 361, 11. 

16 — 24. Corresp. to Guidi's ex. 81. 13“ (pp. 83 : xlvii, 11). 

25—36. „ „ 81. 14“ (pp. 83: xlvii, 16> 

29. (Syr. T. 362, 5.) Perhaps for ^ » s\ should be read 
If so render : ‘ a man nnd his wife who continually seek 
to bo together.’ 

37 — 239 , 9. Corresp. to Guidi’s ex. 81. 15" (pp. 83 : XI.VUI, 5). 

P. 239 , 10—18. „ „ 82. 31* (pp. 90 : uv, 14). 

20—2 
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19 — 25. Bears some resemblance to Guidi’s extract 81. 16" (pp. 
84 : xi.viii, 11). 

2C —240, 8. Corresponds to Guidi's extract 84. 37“ (pp. 91 : 
Lvr, 7). 

29. One word puzzles me. 

P. 240, 9 — 15. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 81. 17* (pp. 84 : 
XLVIIt, 17). 

16—23. „ „ 82. 32" (pp. 90 : lv, 1). 

21. (Syr. T. 365, 1.) A word is oomipt. 

29 — 36. Corres|ionds to Guidi’s extract 81. 18" (pp. 84 : xnx, 3). 

37—241,8. „ „ 81. 19" (pp. 84: xux, 8). 

P. 241, 2. (Syr. T. 365, 19.) I think that after 1 ■ ^ should 
he supplied some suoh expression as ‘in her eyes.’ But compare 
Guidi's text (3^1*11 t Uv . h c and the O. Syr. (A al. 

u. Dam. Transl. p. 109) : ‘einesolche, welche von edler Abstammung 
ist* 

8. I have inserted this danse to complete the sense, but the 
Syriac language having no very fine sense of syntax, I doubt 
whether the original text is incomplete. 

9 — 24. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 81. 20° (pp. 85: xlix, 13). 

25 — 242, 4. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 81. 22" (pp. 85 : L, 6) 
and 84. 40" (pp. 92 : LVH, 3). 

25, 28. (Syr. T. 366, 22, 23.) For ^ooiZojfc) I rood 

and v OOlZo>U>- 

33. (Syr. T. 367, 2, 3.) To everybody should bo in square 
brackets. 

38. Bead : ‘ who wheedles her son when he is on evil door and 
makes excuses for him, instead of reproving him lie.' See Payne 
Smith's Themunu under - - » [_ col. 1530. 

P. 242, 4. (Syr. T. 367, 12.) I suspect that the text is faulty 
here. 

5 — 11. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 81. 21" (pp. 85: l, 2). 


12—22. 

81. 23” (pp. 86 

L, 13). 

23—36. 

81. 24" (pp. 86 

«■'. 2). 

37-243, 10. „ 

83. 33" (pp. 90 

«■*, 7). 

P. 243, 11 — 24. Resembles faintly „ 

83. 34" (pp. 90 

LV, 12). 

25 — 39. Corresponds to „ 

83. 35" (pp. 91 

LV, 16). 


P. 244, 8. (Syr. T. 370, 11.) There is a corruption here which 
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baffles me. I strongly suspect that \±£3 “ wrong and a mere 
partial repetition of ] ' oiV^n. 

10. A line and a third is here left blank in the manuscript 

18. Read 1 is sorry, because when the owners.. .come etc.’ 

20 — 36. Bears some resemblance to Guidi’s extract 81. 26' 
(pp. 87 : lii, 3). 

26. (Syr. T. 371, 7.) Perhaps wo should read CTUiO (ioauj ]io, 

‘ when he pays no attention to it’ 

P. 246 , 2. For bite substitute ‘buzzing.’ See Payne Smith’s 
Thesaurus, col. 1132. 

26. (Syr. T. 374, 7.) If the text is correct, render ‘for you 
have given me liar’s life.’ See Payne Smithls Thesaurus, col. 700. 
But I suspect that wo ought to read • 

P. 248 . The superscription is misleading. BarzOi was not an 
I ndian, nor did he translate into Arabic. Ho was a Persian physician, 
living in tho reign of Kflshlrwan son of Kobad son of Firilz, who 
commissioned him to obtain and translate into PehlevI, an old 
language of Persia, the Sanscrit original of this book. This he did, 
and tho only return which he would nccept for his services was that 
his own biography should be added to tho book. Hence this 
chapter. See further my Introduction. 

15. (Syr. T. 375, 21.) Read : ‘ until I acquired much knowledge 
of it.’ The ‘goodly harvest’ must be taken in an intellectual sense. 
This comes out clearly in tho Old Spanish version. ‘ Et plugome do 
trabajar en saberlo, et comencd & leer sus libros fasta que los entendi 
(5 vi las naturas do los cuerpos 6 las causas do las malatias 6 las 
maneras del su melecinamiento, et sopo ende atanto que mo meti h 
melecinar enfermos’ {Cal. e Dym. p. 14, b, 11. 10 — 14). 

P. 249 , 20 . (Syr. T. 377, 6 .) For mite read ' scrap.’ Possibly 1)|^ 
may mean a small coin, but I have no authority to show that it does. 

26. A word is almost washed out at this place in the manu- 
script. 

27. 28. In each of these lines for 1 seeds substitute ‘grass.’ 

P. 250 , 14. (Syr. T. 378, 15.) Absorbed in. Literally ‘choked 
by.' Compare Matt xiii. 22. 

28. (Syr. T. 379, 2.) The text as it stands has : ‘No wise and 
rational man possesses it, or is anxious for it, Ac.’ 
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31. (Syr. T. 379, 5.) I would read ■ . / im- . . i .. n . , , - cs < 
But if the text is right, we must render: ‘turn thy gaze. ..and live : 
and pursue after the things <fcc.' 

P. 251, C. (Syr. T. 379, 20.) I aiu doubtful as to . ;m>n 
Should be read 1 

9. (Syr. T. 380, 1.) Go to yiece ». Bettor ‘collapse.' 

23 — 252, 10. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 8 (pp. 14, 15). 

24. (Syr. T. 380, 16.) Knotted bridal chamber n. A note in 
Badger’s Kestoriaiu and their Ritual (VoL 11. p. 271) gives an 
explanation of this ‘knotting.’ Alluding to a certain |»art of their 
marriage service, called the ‘Setting up (lit. knotting) of the bridal 
chamber,’ he says: ‘This latter part of the marriage service is 
usually said in the evening, before the bridegroom and bride retire 
to rest for the night. As it is common for families in the East to 
sleep together in one room, there is generally a temporary division 
raised to separate the newly married couple from the rest of the 
household. This custom has doubtless given the title to the abovo 

P.252,4. (Syr. T. 381, 1 1.) Perhaps we should mml , n . A i ^. - ) 
If so, render : ‘How shall the physician be honoured when <fcc.' 

8. (Syr. T. 381, 1C.) The stars represent the words ,,i ng|\ 
Iloilo. 

25 — 28. (Syr. T. 382, 1 1 — 13.) The Old S|«nish version makes 
clear the point of this story: ‘Atal como el mercador qnc habiu 
unn ensa Uena do oro et de plate, 6 dijo: “Si la vendiero & peso, 
alonglirseme ha”; et vendidla li ojo por uial precio’ (Cal. c Dym. 
p. 15, b, 11. 4 — 6). So too De Sacy’s Arabic text (n, 2 — 4). The 
merchant, thinking the process of weighing too slow uud wearisome, 
sold at sight, guessing tho value by the apparent bulk, and so lost 
heavily. But how to construe the Syriac text is a puzzle to me. 

33 — 254, 16. Corresponds to Gnidi’s extract 9 (pp. 15 — 17). 

38. (Syr. T. 382, 24.) I am doubtful as to )» . tn 

P- *53. (Syr- T. 383,3.) Perhaps we mightread ) ■ m ] |]o. 

33. (Syr. T. 384, 6.) I am doubtful as to , • ■ 

36. (Syr. T. 384, 8.) I thiuk that uu adjective has <ln.pjH.-d out 
after )1&. 

37 — 39. They say so still. 


m. 
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39—254, 1. Head: ‘And I saw that there was a great difference 
of opinion among them as to the Creator and the creature.’ Comparo 
Guidi, p. 16, and the Old Spanish version (Cal. e Dym. p. 15). Both 
these versions mention another point on which there was difference 
of opinion, viz. the beginning and end of the world. Of such 
mention we havo only a mangled form in our Syriac version. 

P. 255, 1 1. Embrace Me moonbeanu. For an illustration of this 
remarkable proceeding see Benfey's Panlecb. I. p. 77. 

15, 35. Shtdam. For a guess at the meaning of this word see 
Guidi, p. 19, note (a). 

P. 256, 18—257, 15. Corresponds to Guidi’s extract 10, pp. 19, 20. 

30, 31. (Syr. T. 388, 21, 22.) Take p from 1. 21 and place 
it before in 1. 22 : compare Guidi (loc. cit). 

38. (Syr. T. 389, \.) I read but the corruption probably 

lies deeper. See Add. and Corr. 

P. 257, 2. (Syr. T. 389, 7.) Read either ]tui] or 

lotll; lAliol. 

9, 10. (Syr. T. 389, 15.) The text seems correct, but see Add. 
and Corr. 

12. (Syr. T. 389, 18.) I think wo should read 

1‘. 258, 30 259, 19. The story is told differently in the Arabic 

version (Do Sacy, p. t*. L 7— p. 1. 3) aud its other off shoots. 
There it is the merchant who loses, not tho workman. The latter 
claims his money on tho ground of having done what his employer 
bode him do. 

35; 259 . 3. (Syr. T. 392,11, 19.) PearU. No doubt the 
Syriac translator had Jey*. (as in De Sacy's text) or some collective 
singular before him, and imagined it meant a single stone. 

P. 260, 32, 33. (Syr. T. 395, 19—22.) Corres|K)mls to the second 
part of Guidi’s extract 1 1 bis (p. 21). There is some bad corruption 
in the text. I would omit altogether from in lino 21 to the 

end of tho sentence. 

P.26 i, 3,4. (Syr. T. 396,8,9.) I do not understand 1-t , 

but see Add. aud Corr. In lino 9 I would insert oil before ]3». 

24. (Syr. T. 397, 5.) A word has been retouched. I do not 
understand it, 

P. 262, 2. (Syr. T. 397, 19.) 1 read Uo f *j without O. 
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1 1. (Syr. T. 398, 8.) I think that for A ■] in i n .should be road 
some word corresponding to Zu^Kiiib in the line above (Zu^Cli 1). 

P. 263, 14 — 16. The translator seems to be in error here. The 
Old Spanish (Cal e Dj/m. p. 18, a) has : ‘ Desi vive en muclias maneraa 
do pens, asi oomo si ha fombre e non le dan & comer, 6 si ha sed 6 
mm le dan & beber, 6 si ha dolor 6 non le aoorren Ac.’ Similarly De 
Sacy, p. vt, L 14. 

24. (Syr. T. 400, 13.) For ]j] jib] I would rend ] Ahn*^ nj 

P. 264, 1 . (Syr. T. 401, 6.) I read in order to get a 

rendering, but the text has been so much and so badly retouched that 
it is impossible to conjecture with any certainty. The same remarks 
apply to many passages in this oldest part of the manuscript. See 
unto 4, under Syr. T. 367. 

2 — 265, 21. This long piece of declamation differs from tho 
corresponding passage in the Arabic version in several points. 
There it is not God whose praises are declared but ‘the king’ (De 
Sacy, p. vt, 1. 4), that is, 110 doubt, NOshirvan king of Persia. Next, 
tho passage extending from ‘especially in tho days Ac.’ (264, 21) to 
•dust of the earth’ (1. 32) has clearly been inserted bodily by the 
Syriac translator. The mention of the codars of Lebanon (265, 12) 
of course proceeds from the same source, as well ns the final sentence 
(265, 18 — 21). Otherwise the versions substantially agree. 

28. An allusion to Colosa iii. 1 4. Compare also 1 Cor. xiii. and 
1 Tim. L 5. 

39. I think that a participle has dropped out. But perhaps, 
without supposing a gap, we may translate : ‘ Churlishness and pride 
from the roofs do preach cruelty, ill-will, and love of money.’ 

P. 265, 27. (Syr. T. 403, 21 ; 404, 1.) I road . . 

t n »,Sno. 

P. 266, 1. The simile is borrowed from 1 Cor. vili 1. 

28. See 263, 24. 

39—267, *■ Do 8“cy’» to*t (p. vv) runs as follows: ‘Then 1 
resolved to be content to remain as I was, and to perfect my course 
of action os much as I was able, that perhaps in after life I might 
happen on a time when I should meet with a guide for my path, a 
I lower to rule my soul, and one who would order my affairs; and 
in this state I remained.’ Sec Do Sacy in his CatUa el Dimna, 
Mcmoirc Historique, p. 29. 
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Since the above Notes were written, a review of Professor 
Wright’s edition of the Syriac text has appeared in the GiiUingiache 
ydehrte Anxeigm, Nr. 17, contributed by Prof. Theodor Noldeke of 


Stmssburg. 

He proposes several fresh textual emendations. Namely : 

Syr. T. 37, 7. 

„ 51, 17. 

„ 178,9. ]j_*l (misprint 1). 

„ 231, ult. ^.^]rjarD, the right reading, is represented 

by ■ )mm , and therefore ... ^ - £ P must disappear from the 
text. 

Syr. T. 261, ult. CTljAo. The plural form never occurs in old 


Syr. T. 327, 16. 02 jl^ 1*^10 

„ 346, 19. ]jL (Iinperat). 

349, 12. After ]]> there is a gap, occasioned by lioinoco- 
teleuton: ‘not [wisely did I act in] not ic.’ De Sacy, 257, 1; 
Bickoll, 101, 15. 

Syr. T. 354, 22. (Peal). 

„ 395, 2. ^ul ^ 

„ 398, 22. ]io£o (Pass ). 
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REFERENCE TABLE OF CORRESPONDENCES BETWEEN 
DE SACYS ARABIC TEXT AND THE SYRIAC TEXT. 


De 8. Syr. T. 


P 61, 

L 1 . 

p. 375, 

L 5 

62, 

2 

377, 

3 

62, 

14 

378, 

13 

04, 

2 

382, 

9 

65, 

1 

385, 

21 

65, 

15 

387, 

24 

67, 

1 

390, 

13 

68, 

I 

392, 

1 

69, 

1 

392, 

22 

70, 

1 

394, 

18 

70, 

14 

395, 

22 

72, 

1 

399, 

4 

73, 

2 

400, 

5 

74, 

3 

401, 

7 

75, 

5 

403, 

17 

76, 

1 

404, 

20 

76, 

15 

406, 

2 

78, 

1 

3, 

5 

79, 

80, 

1 

4, 

12 

81, 

9 ) 

missing 

82, 

1 

6, 

26 

83, 

1 

8, 

17 

84, 

1 

10, 

24 

85, 

1 

12, 

15 

86, 

1 

14, 

4 

87, 

1 

15, 

19 

88, 

1 

17, 

5 

89, 

1 

20, 

15 

90, 

1 

22, 

23 

91, 

1 

24, 

11 

92, 

1 

26, 

6 


De& 

Syr. 

T. 

|>. 93, 

L 1 

p. 27, 

L 24 

04, 

1 

29, 

26 

95, 

1 

31, 

11 

96, 

1 

32, 

19 

97, 

1 

33, 

21 

98, 

1 

35, 

6 

99, 

1 

36, 

2 

100, 

1 

38, 

24 

101, 

1 

40, 

8 

102, 

1 

41, 

16 

103, 

1 

42, 

22 

104, 

1 

43, 

25 

105, 

1 

45, 

5 

106, 

1 

46, 

19 

107, 

2 

49, 

15 

108, 

1 

50, 

15 

109, 

1 

52, 

8 

110, 

1 

54, 

„ 1 

111, 

1 

55, 

13 

112, 

1 

57, 

18 

113, 

1 

58, 

19 

114, 

I 

60, 

13 

115, 

1 

61, 

12 

116, 

1 

62, 

20 

117, 

1 

63, 

20 

118, 

1 

66, 

25 

119, 

1 

68, 

24 

120, 

1 

69, 

25 

121, 

1 

71, 

15 

121, 

9-i 



122, 

12 ) 

missing 

123, 

1 

72, 

17 


' Pp. l-Cl arc not represented at all in onr Syriac version. Each page of 
I»e Secy's edition has 15 lines, and each page of the Syriac text hu from 20 to 
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1 
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Syb. T 


124, 1. 

1 = p 

73, L 18 

p. 185, 1. 

2 = 

p. 206, 1. 

7 

125, 

1 

74, 

23 

186, 

1 

207, 

16 

126, 

1 

76, 

18 

187, 

1 

208, 

24 

127, 

1 

78, 

12 

188, 

1 

210, 

11 

128, 

1 

80, 

o 

188, 

15 

211, 

20 

129, 

1 

86, 

20 

190, 

1 

213, 

20 

130, 


*7. 

25 

190, 

8 

214, 

14 

131, 

1 

89, 

17 

191, 

11 

215, 

19 

131, 

15 

90, 

25 

193, 

1 

218, 

2 

133, 

1 

92, 

16 

194, 

1 

220, 

7 

134, 

1 

94, 

6 

195, 

1 

221, 

12 

1 100, 

1 

166, 

4 

196, 

1 

222, 

13 

161, 

1 

167, 

10 

197, 

1 

223, 

17 

162, 

1 

168, 

16 

198, 

1 

224, 

21 

163, 

1 

170, 

21 

199, 

1 

227, 

10 

164, 

1 

172, 

20 

200, 

1 

229, 

6 

165, 

1 

174, 

4 

201, 

1 

230, 

7 

166, 

1 

175, 

13 

202, 

1 

231, 

20 

167, 

1 

177, 


203, 

1 

233, 

23 

168, 

1 

178, 

19 

204, 

1 

235, 

18 

169, 

1 

179, 

22 

205, 

1 

237, 

2 

170, 

1 

181, 

10 

206, 

1 

239, 

2 

171, 

1 

183, 

23 

206, 

15 

240, 

20 

172, 

2 

182, 

7 

209, 

1 

243, 

1 

173, 

1 

187, 

17 

210, 

1 

244, 

15 

173, 

t} 


4-10 

211, 


250, 

20 

174, 

189, 

212, 


251, 

17 

174, 




213, 


253, 

19 

175, 

12 ) 

missing 

214, 


255, 

18 

177, 

1 

192, 

8 

215, 


257, 

13 

178, 

3 

194, 

21 

216, 


259, 

9 

179, 

1 

196, 

1 

217, 


260, 

19 

180, 

1 

196, 

16 

218, 


261, 

16 

181, 

1 

197, 

15 

219, 


262, 

12 

182, 

1 

199, 

1 

220, 


262, 

20 

183, 

1 

200, 

13 

221, 


263, 

15 

184, 

1 

202, 

18 

222, 


265, 

4 


> The chapter entitled • Dimnali’s Defence’ (De Sacy, pp. 133-150) is spun 
out to such an extent by our Syriac translator (pp. ’J5-1CG), that it is not worth 
while to give any correspondences. 
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I>. 223, 

L 1 - 

p. 267, 

1. 17 

223, 

15 

269, 

12 

225, 

1 

270, 

1G 

228, 

1 

272, 

15 

229, 

1 

273, 

24 

230, 

1 

276, 

2 

230, 

15 

277, 

3 

231, 

15 

278, 

19 

232, 

15 

280, 

5 

233, 

13 

281, 

21 

235, 

1 

283, 

11 

236, 

1 

284, 

11 

237, 

3 

286, 

21 

238, 

1 

288, 
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259, 
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354, 

21 
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373, 
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15 

374, 

1 

265, 

2 
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14 
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325, 

9 

267, 

2 

326, 
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2(is, 
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328, 

16 
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329, 

1 

271, 
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272, 
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16 

273, 
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8 

274, 
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315, 
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5 
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14 

318, 
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” 11 bU 395, 19-22. 

„ 12 12, 20-p. 13, 4. 

„ 13 17, 7-12. 

„ 14 18, 2-p. 20, 2. 

„ 15 21, 13-17. 

„ 15 bis 23, 8-19. 

„ 16 23, 22-p. 24, 9. 

„ 20* 33, 9-16. 

„ 21 40, 18-p. 41, 2. 

„ 22 48, 2, 3. 

23 50, 14-16. 

n 24 65, 1-p. 66, 4. 

” 25 67, 14-17. 
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" 27 73, 19-p. 74, 1. 

„ 28 77, 2-11. 

n 29 79, 15-p. 86, 6. 

” 30 89, 1-27. 

” 31 93, 14-16. 

32 93, 23-p. 94, 1. 

” 33 92, 9-23. 

34 92, 25-p. 93, 1. 
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9. 
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245, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF ROMAN HISTORY 

By ,he same - [Preparing. 

mSTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF ST JOHN THE 
EVANGELIST, by Thomas Baker, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited 
Demy 8vo E 24* MAVOR ’ MA • * cllow of Sl John’s. Two Vols. 

of .Im^'SauIi.'bT, l * > ° l ‘ * ,UI I. T k di, I* l *r*'«ry wide readies, eed 
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and ind.i.lry."— <?£„««“ “ **■»> ‘ Dfr."-Atmdn V . 

HISTORY OF NEPAL, translated by MunshI Shew 
Shunker Singh and Pandit Shri Gunanand; edited with an 
Introductory Sketch of thc Country and People by Dr D. Wright 
late Residency Surgeon a. KlthmkndQ. and with facsimiles of nativ^ 
drawings, and portraits of Sir Jung Bahadur, the King of Nepal 
MefTusT 8V °' N ° W r0duced 40 10f - M - (originally pub. 

done weH Sfe HXl dJhTS s"ht™.° ^erT'.in lllhographic plow. ere 
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osiereaiion? U EX'* *" d -pH* «"■ ponraiS u7s“. junj 

didlv. eed ’.dd, Ji, r»ee*"o d fX «g 

SC »?^ E .. A CAPEMICAE : some Account of the Studies 
“ Universities in thc Eighteenth Century. By Chris- 
of Peterhouse; Author of 
Social Life at thc English Universities in thc Eighteenth Centurv ” 
Demy 8vo. Now reduced to 10*. &l. (originally published at ij,T 

, ‘ £““* •W«« of Mr Wordawonb'e "Onl. .ho* in 

«“*3u!ii" k SSd 0 ' 'Y.rSZSS vESSj 

THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE UNI 

VERS1TY AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE bv the life 

2+r?22Z2t ; M A k Wlth numcrous Maps, plans! and Illustra- 
tions. Continued to thc present time, and edited by Iohn Willis 
Clark, M.A, formerly FeUow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[Nearly ready. 

London : C. J. Clay Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Aye Maria Lane. 
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GR LO°U^ TI hbe CANT ^ RVl ° GI ^ SES 1 S,VE CATA - 
nomin 1 a corum <l uos ab Anno Academico Admis- 
sionum MDCCC usque ad octavum diem Octobris MDCCCLXXXI V 
padu quocunquc ornavit Academia Cantabrigiensis, e libris sub- 
t"- de sumptus. Cura Henrici Richards Luard S.T. P. 
TU J; 01 "iXf 1 "’ Soc " at fl ue Academia; Registrarii. Demy8vo 12 s 6d 

L W ?h 0 f CUTT “? 0F ™S NETHERLANDS 

durmg the las quarter of the Fifteenth Century. In three parts. 
II I h n Woodcutters. Catalogue of their Woodcuts. 
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rH ?„S IPL0!1IAT,c CORRESPONDENCE OF EARL 
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Windisch. Translated by Dr Norm an Moore 

STATUTES OF THE {jHIVERSITYOF CAMBRIGE 

8va °' Parliament rcla,in B to the University. Demy 

ORDINATIONES ACADEMIC CANTABRIGIENSIS 

Demy 8vo. v. 61 /. 

TR X?a STATUTES AND DIRECTIONS affecting 
j i, ■ Pr °f cs , sor ships of the University. (2) The Scholarships 
rnMPCMnii M °i h " 9 »*« nd Endowments. Demy 8vo. es. P 

COMPENDIUM OF UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
„ . J 5 ? r .*? e ““ “ 0 *”°"* in S,alu Pupillari. Demy 8vo. 6,1. 
CATALOGUE OI- THE HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 

preserved in the University Library. Cambridge. By Dr S M 
Volume I. containing Section L The Holy 
Scriptures; Section It. Commentaries oh the llibh. Demy 8vo. as* 
Volume II. In the Press. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS pranyed 

lo» h each brary ° f ^ UniVer,ity of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5 Vols. 
INDEX TO THE CATALOGUE. Demy 8vo less 
A CATALOGUE OF ADVERSARIA and printed books 
Abridge PreSCn ’ Cd in ‘ he Ubrary of ,hc University of 

THE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN THE I I 
BRARY OF THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. Cata^ld £,h 
Descnptions; and an Introduction, by William George Searle. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST' OF THE GRACFS 
Documents, and other Papers in the University Registry which 
concern the University Library. Demy 8vo 2s (d S y wnlcn 

CATALOGUS BIBLIOTHECAE BURCKHARDTIANaE 

Demy 4 to. 5 s. ' 

c. y. Clay pfctaiiaw, p„„ wmlm . », 
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Cfje Cambridge ISfble for &>cbool0 anb 
Colleges. 

General Editor : The Very Reverend J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., 
Dean of Peterborough. 


The want of an Annotated Edition of the Bible, in handy portions, suitable for 
School use, has long been felt. 

, In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination purposes, the 
Cambridge University Press has arranged to publish the several books of the 
Bible in separate portions at a moderate price, with introductions and explanatory 

The Very Reverend J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, has 
undertaken the general editorial supervision of the work, assisted by a staff of 
eminent coadjutors. Some of the books have been already edited or undertaken 
by the following gentlemen : 

Rev. A. Carr, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington College. 

Rev. T. K. CltEYNE, M.A., D.D., late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Rev. S. Cox, Nottingham. 

Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Edinburgh. 

The Vcn. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Archdeaeon of Westminster. 

Rev. C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D. 

Rev. A. E. Humphreys, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew . 

Rev. J. J. Lias, M. A., late Professor at St David’s College, Lampeter. 

Rev. J. R. LUMBY, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 

Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Warden of St Augustine's College, Canterbury. 
Rev. H. C. G. Houle, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Principal of 
Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 

Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D., Heat! Master of the Leys School, Cambridge. 
Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of St Asaph. 

The Vcn. T. T. Perowne, M.A., Archdeacon of Norwich. 

Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., D.D., Master of University College, Durham. 

The Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

Rev. W. SlMCOX, M.A., Rector of Weyhill, Hants. 

W. Robertson Smith, M.A., Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic. 

Rev. H. D. M. Spence, M.A., Hon. Canon of Gloucester Cathedral. 

Rev. A. \V. Streanc, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


London : C. J. Cl a r &* SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 

Continual. 

Now Heady. Cloth, Extra Fcap. 8vo. 

TH W„K?p.®, G - * Maoaa* O.D. 

"WSJVS JUDGES - ^ J- J. L.„, M.A. 

% B. Rev F»W 
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THE BOOK OF JOB. By the Rev A. B. Davidson, D.D. u 
TH L™ K D °, f.KSfTES, By the Vet, R tv . E . H. 

™S.A B0 Sfh„ 0B JSF a “- By ,b ' *”• A - * 

THE BOOK OF HOSEA. By R c ». T. K. Chevhv M A D n 
™f. “?, KS „°£ 0BADIAH AND By A^eVe 

THE BOOK OF MICAH. Bythe Key. T. K. Om, M.A, D D 

m h,?5A tC Srj “ATTHEW. By, he 
TH !.SS°Sli T&FJL*** By -he Rev. 
™F J" ST OOKR. By Archdeacon 

TH IpS. P ^Va C S RD S.^ S 'J JOHN. BP *. Re». 
TH LS S D ° F w„h™„ E .J' P J S J‘'HB. By Rev Prcfe,,., 
TH SoSS VS. ™ E E ° MANS - “h .he Rev H. C. G. 

By the Rev 

™L S ?j 0 ££. EF™* T ° ™ E OORINTHIANS. By the 
THE EPBTLE to the HEBREWS. By Archdeacon Fa,*„. 

THE GENERAL EPISTLE OK ST I AM PS ,u „ „ 

E. H. I’ceupraa, D.D.. h. £2?* ,h ' *=»■ 

ST AND ST JUDE B, the 

™S.A EP SVJ ,F ST ,OHN - By .he Rev A 

London : C. J. O.AV &. Sox, Cambridge University Frsss « 

Ave Maria Lane. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 

Continued. 

Preparing. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By Professor Robertson Smith, M.A. 
THE BOOKS OF EXODUS, NUMBERS AND DEUTERO- 
NOMY. By the Rev. C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D. 

THE BOOK OF EZEKIEI. By the Rev. A B. Davidson, D.D. 
THE BOOKS OF HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. By Arch- 
deacon Pkrownk. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, 
COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON. By the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A. 
THE BOOK OF REVELATION. By the Rev. W. Simcox, M.A. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
with .1 Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 
The Very Reverend J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., 

DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 

Now Ready. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With 4 Maps. +r. 6 d. 
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THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 

I. GREEK. 

* wl B . A | IS ,°/ XENOPHON, Books I. III. IV. 

of St CalW?nr’. M r P || an<l by Alfred Prktor, M.A, Fellow 

«» Itofni S'* " bndS ' ! Edi,or of ^'« -d CitenaJ AtH- 
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matlera.”— Tht Aca/ttmy. withed a» regard. grammar, geography, end other 

BOOK s II. VI. and VII. By the same Editor. 2r. 6 d each 

arr5? 

ComraenutlX^t Kb e£b£u? “djjcgraph, . When Mr Pmor commira hiiSf to 
to Xenophon, we ahould eueem ounelne fortunate in l havW 1 p. U, | tTC ^“,“ Idf* < '" ck • c,l ° l *r 
guide .'— CtmUmfvrary Rnira 1 m P" 10 ' * teat-book a. our chart and 

“^aiaassE'jir a - ^ « a - 
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AR L S Si“K A ™ A With Eng.lah Note, ,„d 

School, ii. 6J. ° E ' M A -’ la " Assistant Waster at Rugby 

AR «™ P "“ ES - AVES - »y “»« Editor. Nr, 
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ARISTOPHANES PLUTUS. By the ,™'e Editor. 3, « 
EURIPIDES. HERCULES FURENS. With Intro' 

ductions. Notes and Analysis. By 5 . T. Hutchinson m a r-k- • .... °‘ 
and A. Gray, M.A.. Fellow oOesu, C 0 U^e “ " Chn ‘ , ‘ Collf 8 '. 

"nSth** Hu,ch ‘ n * 00 M,d 0ra F •»** produced a careful and «-*■’ -*■-• - - 
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M iJr iS ICE ,M 0N f S IN Q- CAECILIUM DIVINATIO 

b/vy N E Hiitu»d M a 710 «“*■ Wilh Inlroducl 'i>n and Notes 

sfjlff cou^c^b^;: “ d Hms “ t Cow,e ' m a - 

M ' £i£???5P? IS ? RATI ° pr O L. MURENA, with 

l^ci ^rr “f c No . ,e t: , By W - E - Heitlakd, M.A., Fellow 
” John 5 C ° llcEe ’ Cambrid E'- »«<«nd Edition, 

be deemed fortunate who have In read Cicero's lively and brilll.ni 
niay be pronounced Me 

M '™.UA IC SS N if IN GAIUM VERREM ACTIO 

sss^sisssir'jisr B ’ "• M ' a ' m “ 

M ' Ji, CI 1 £ E l i ° NI ? 0RAT1 ° PRO T. A. MILONE 
Wt" » «._ Bm t, ts. tugWra^fel^tt S! 

I resident and Tutor of Si Catharine's College, ji 6J 

••The editorial work i. excellently done. --74, .Weary. 

M ',Z; 5r ICE , R a, 0NIS SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. With In- 

KSSSP^ W - "• “A- Ho„ Stan, P. jj, 

P. OVIDII NASONIS FASTORUM Liber VI. With 

cJSo oSd"„. *» A *""*■ MA ' T"tor of Corps, Chrialj 

.l.'.L“'r.? i '!f , i ck ’‘ editing of the Sixth Book of Ovid's Futi fu 


«“*»«* • editing of die Sixth Book of Ovid's P. 
volume for avenge students li ewthew. • construes ' .hie 
in.!.. ^ ful pummatical usages and hist, 

lh?£^£s^!2.j!*£*» and W*e derivations. 




The Introduction is singularly dear on the astronomy of 

in*.:... zzttS 3b 

GA > ' GL ' GARSA <5!S DE BELLO GALLICO COM- 

MAh- i * 1- /“• ,'y" h M, P and En e , “ h Noles by A. G. Pkskett 
M. A., Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 3/. ’ ’ 


ve fUind lisem emits, ndy Ua^J^Kl‘'^Sp.r 
reful study in school or college.-—.! a/,erfa,A'm 


: may well be recommended fo! 
elementary beginners in Latin 

Adi"?°^L! v ' “ D v - “ D 000,1 ™- ^ th ' -»• 

— VL AND BOOK VIII. by the ame Editor. 









PUBLICATIONS OF 


III. FRENCH. 

LE c“.™ G 1 0, ?. G F NTILHOM «®. Com ^die- Ballet cn 
Cmq Actcs. Pa, J.-B. Poquelin de Mol. Lee (,6 7 o). With « life of 
Cwm Su tTlI" ^^ Philological Notes. By the Rev. A. C. 
^nW«i,y of F^ nS CO "- C « C ' UuS ' nd ^ »“ d Bachelier-is-Lettres of 


LA PICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintine. The Text, with 

Introduction, Notes and Map, by the same Editor, is. 


With 


LA GUERRE. By Mm. Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Map, Introduction and Commentary by the same Editor. 3,. 

LA w^ R t£ H s? CH , E - PAR EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 

,fT' ,n "?! U , C ' ion “ n<l Commentary, by C. Colbeck. M.A., 
School? °ir. T “ y L ° ll 'K Cl C,rabrid K c: Assistant Master a. Harrow 

ER n_Y E ? R | E . U ’ EAU - A Comedy, by SCRIBE. With a 

the^4uneEditcn ,Cm0 "' “ nd Gramma,ical ' Li ' crar >’ and Historical Notes. By 




HISTOIRE DU SIECLE DE LOUIS XIV PAR 

S K R E - ^.ChM-.I-XIII. Edited with Notes HtiMogicaland 
B aTwJ and Ceographicai Indices, etc. by Gustave Masson, 

.0,1 1 • w d ° fficl w d Aca, h‘mtc. Assistant Master of Harrow School, 
2 "““ Wo, of King'. College, Cam! 




!K °“1» XIV.-XXIV. With Three Map. 

of the Period. By the same Editors, jr. 6 d. ' 

Editors!^,/ 6rf Chap ' XXV ' to the end - By the same 


M. DARU, par 

••ol. IX.). 


P“‘ 1,1 • c - A. Sainte-Beuve, (Causeries du 
‘ h ; Au,hor - and No, « 

LA SUITE DU MENTEUR. A Comedy in Five Acts 
by P. Corneille. E« ited with Fontenelle’. Memoir of The Author. Voltaire'.’ 
Masson Rc ™ rk *' * nd No,e ‘ Philological and Historical. By Gustavi 

LA „J£ UNE SIBfeRIENNE. LE LEPREUX DE LA 

CITE D'AOSTE^ Talcs by Count Xavier de Maistre. With Bio 
graphical Notice, Critical Appreciations, and Notes. By G. Masson, is. 

London : C. J. CLAY &• Sox, Cambridge University Press Warehouse 
Avt Maria Lane. 
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LE DIRECTOIRE. (Considerations sur la Revolution 
Franjaise. Troisiime et quatricmc parties. ) Par Madame la Bakonke de 
Stael-Holstein. With a Critical Notice of the Author, a Chronological 
Table, and Notes Historical and Philological, by G. Masson, B.A., and 
G. W. Prothero, M.A. Revised and enlarged Edition, is. 

"Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory, bring us face to face 
respectively with periods of history which it is right should be known thoroughly, and which 
world-known work^of^ Madame de^Stadl on the French Revolution, is ’ beyond all praise for 

DIX ANNEES D'EXIL. Livre II. Chapitres i— 8. 

Par Madame la Baronne De Stael-Holstein. With a Biographical 


FREDEGONDE F.T BRUNEHAUT. A Tragedy in Five 
Acts, by N. Lemercier. Edited with Notes, Genealogical and Chrono- 
logical Tables, a Critical Introduction and a Biographical Notice. By 
Gustave Masson, is. 

LE VIEUX CELIBATAIRE. A Comedy, by COLLIN 
D’Harleville. With a Biographical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary 
and Historical Notes. By the same Editor, is. 

" M. Masson is doing good work in introducing learners to some of the less-known French 
play-writers. The arguments arc admirably clear, and the notes are not too abundant"— 

LA METROMANIE, A Comedy, by PlRON, with a Bio- 
graphical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical Notes. By the 

LASCARIS, ’ou LES GRECS DU XV E . SIECLE, 

Nouvcllc Historique, par A. F. VlLLEMAlN, with a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author, a Selection of Poems on Greece, and Notes Historical and 
Philological. By the same Editor, is. 

LETTRES SUR L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE (XIII— 

XXIV.). Par Augustin Thierry. By Gustave Masson, B.A. and 
G. W. Prothero, M.A. [Nearly ready. 

IV. GERMAN. 

DIE KARAVANE von Wilhelm Hauff. Edited with 
Notes by A. Schlottmann, Ph. D. jr. 6d. 
CULTURGESCHICHTLICHE NOVELLEN, von W. H. 
Riehl, with Grammatical, Philological, and Historical Notes, and a Com- 
plete Index, by H. J. Wolstenholme, B.A. (Lond.). +r. 6 d. 

ERNST, HERZOG VON SCHWABEN. UHLAND. With 
Introduction and Notes. By H. J. Wolstenholme, B.A. (Lond.), 
Lecturer in German at Ncwnham College, Cambridge, jr. 6d. 

ZOI’F UND SCHWERT. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen von 

Karl GUTZKOW. With a Biographical and Historical Introduction, English 






HAUFF. DAS WIRTHSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited 

y ScHtorrMAN “> PkO- late Assistant Master at Uppingham School. 

DER OBERHOF. A Tale of Westphalian Life, by Karl 

Imuermann. With a Life of lmmcrmann and English Notes, by Wilhelm 
Wagner, Ph.D., late Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg, 31. 

A BOOK OF GERMAN DACTYLIC POETRY. Ar- 

ranged and Annotated by the same Editor. 31. 

Her crflc ffrcujjug (THE FIRST CRUSADE), by Fried- 
rich von Raumer. Condensed from the Author's 'History of the Hohen- 
ihesamc Editor* w* ° f lWO Phn * an '‘ En S IUh Notes. 

A BOOK OF BALLADS ON GERMAN HISTORY. 

Arranged and Annotated by the same Editor, si. 

.he J’SIJ incident. camacted with 


DER STAAT FRIEDRICHS DES GROSSEN. By G 

pREVTAG. With Notes. By the same Editor, si. 3 ' 

"Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Ijn.u .■■■ u i»t„ , . , 

‘ h0U “ '* S“d *MCh 

GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. With 


*"• SMjf f.**3 (The Year 1813), by F. Kohlrausch. 

With English Notes. By W. Wagner, si. 

V. ENGLISH. 

JOHN AMOS COMENIUS, Bishop of the Moravians. His 

Life anti Educational Works, by S. S. Laurie, A.M.. F.R.S.E., Professor of 
the Institutes and History of Education in ihe University of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, revised. 31. 6 d. " 

OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE 

— u -“•> a 

“ ’ a ’ mp “ miv ' l r * m * U • vary good sketch of Aristotle's leaching. 

TH MLr LE , CTURES 0N THE PRACTICE OF edu- 
cation. Delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Easter Term 
ltd) 1, under the direction of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, t? 

" Like one of Bacon's Essays, it handles those things in which Ihe writer's life is most conver 

e^.heg^''-““^/Ari^ CM * DJ Uk * *•“«». 

London : C.J.CLAr fir* SON, Cambridge Union si/y Press II arehonse. 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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GENERAL AIMS OF THE TEACHER, AND FORM 

MANAGEMENT. Two lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge 
in the Lent Term, 1883, by F. \V. Farrar, D.D. Archdeacon of West- 
minster, and R. B. Poole, B.D. Head Mast - *' " J 


:r of Bedford Modem School. 







fflntbmntp of ffiambrtbgf. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Examination Papers, for various years, with the Regulations for the 
Examination. Demy 8vo. is. each, or by Post, is. id. 

Class Lists, for various years, Boys is., Girls 6 d. 

Annual Reports of the Syndicate, with Supplementary Tables showing 
the success and failure of the Candidates, is. each, by Post is. 3d. 

HIGHER LOCAL E XAM INATIONS 

Examination Papers for various years, to which are added the Regu- 
lations for the Examination. Demy 8vo. 2r. each, by Post is. id. 

Class Lists, for various years, is. By post, is. id. 

Reports of the Syndicate. Demy 8vo. is., by Post is. id. 

LOCAL LECTURES SYNDICATE. 

Calendar for the years 1875-9. Fcap.8 vo. cloth. cr.: for 1875-80. 2r.: 
for 1880—81. is. 

TEACHERS’ TRAINING SYNDICATE. 

Examination Papers for various years, to which are a,ided the Refu- 
tations for the Examination. Demy 8vo. 6 d., by Post 7 d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY REPORTER. 

Published by Authority. 

Containing all the Official Notices of the University, Reports of 
Discussions in the Schools, and Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philosophical, Antiquarian, and Philological Societies. 3d. weekly. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


Vou Xll. Parts 160 to 176. Papers for the Year 1882—83, its. cloth 
VOL. XIII. „ 1 77 to 1 95 , 883- 84, 1 S s. cloth. 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examinations. 

Papers set in the Examination for Certificates, July, 1882. 1 j. 6 d. 

List of Candidates who obtained Certificates at the Examinations 
held in 1883 and 1884 ; and Supplementary Tables. 6 d. 
Regulations of the Board for 1885. 9 d. 

Report of the Board for the year ending Oct. 31, 1883. is. 

Studies from the Morphological Laboratory in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Edited by Alas. Stt-.ui. k. M.A , Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College. Cambridge. Vol. II. Part I. Royal 8vo. tor. 

Itonhon : c. j. clay and son. 
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